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CONNER S? 


UNITED STATES TYPE FOUNDRY 
Nos. 28, 30 and 32 Centre Street, 


BETWEEN READE AND DUANE STREETS, 


NEW WORE. 


To Printers and Publishers. 
The undersigned beg to inform the trade that their 


NEW QUARTO SPECIMEN BOOE 
Is much enlarged and beautified, with numerous new and elegant articles, of a 
decide ily superior order, which, to enumerate, would oc« upy too much space 
yet they cannot forego calling attention of printers to the two 

Vew Serics of Scotch Cut Faces, 
From Pearl to Pica—surpassing, if possible, 
THEIR ORIGINAL SCOTCH CUT FACES 

Which have given such universal satisfaction (and are now being imperfectly 
imitated) East, West, North, and South, 


THER PANY FEYPR DEPARTMENT 
Exhibits an unsurpassable quantity of styles, of Home Origin, and selected from 
England, France, and Germany. And their new 


a , ‘4 P 17> ry * / 
bm 2(Ca 2 Seitpls, Kound A-and, and Stalin Sept et, 
BSORDERING, &c., &c., 


Are not to be excelled in this, or any other country; and this the undersigned 
make bold to say of their specimens, as they have now reached a point (by large 
outlay and perseverance) originally aimed after—that is, to excel in quality of the 
articles furnished, and in the variety of styles presented for selection—surpassing 
all similar establishments. The several styles have only to be scen to be appre- 
ciated. Particular attention is called to their German department—wherein is 
shown as splendid 


German Faces and Styles 


As can be seen in the German Confederation or the United States. Particular 
attention having been given to the selection, in obtaining the styles from the 
very best type foundries throughout Germany, whether for Book, Job, or News- 
paper printing. ALL TYPE cast at their establishment is now manufactured 
from the Metal known as 


CONNER’S UNEQUALED HARD TYPE METAL 


which Has secureD the printing of the enormous number of 


Twenty-two to Twenty-eight Millions of Sheets, 
And doing good service for the period of near one year—as will be verified at the 
office of the New York Herald, many of the Daily and Weekly Newspapers in this 
city, and throughout the United States and Canadas, as well as by a large num- 
ber of Book and Job Printers using Machine Power Presses. 


Every Article necessary for a Perfect Printing Office furnished as above. 


JAMES CONNER’S SONS. 
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ARD. 


We beg to inform our friends and the publie of our new ar- 
rangements, which are now complete. We have transferred 
Om 3 and 


WHOLESALE CLOTHING DEPARTMENT 


TO TR 


Corner Broadway & Grand street, 


Where we have also an extensive well appointed 
MERCHANT TATLORING DEPARTMENT, 
With an entire new stock of all the latest styles of 


CLOTHS, CASSIMERES, VESTINGS, etc., 
Suitable for the 
Fall and Winter Trade. 
OUR 
READY-MADE DEPARTMENT, 


First floor, is extensively stocked with 


Men’s, Boys’ and Children’s Clothing 


AND 
TRATISERNNT aA GOODS 
We intend that no stock in the city shall compare with it, for 
taste, variety, and cheapness 
Bbay= Families will please make a note of this 
For the convenience of our down-town customers, we intend to 
kee} ir store, at the 


Corner of Broadway and araeem, 


Extensively and tastefully stocked with all descriptions of sea- 
nable 
sonable 


READY-MADE CLOTHING AT RETAIL. 


And our Merchant Tailoring Department here will not by 
ond either in point of stock or in the taste and talent of the eu 
ters who have charge of it 


DEVLIN & CO., 


Cor. Broadway and Grand, 
and Cor. Broadway and Warren Stlrec, 
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NEW BOOKS FOR 
SABBATH-SCHOOL LIBRARIES 
PUBLI-HED BY THE 
American Cract Society, Boston, 

AND FOR SALE AT 


No. 13 Bible House, New York City. | | 


THE CROSS-BEARER. 


By the Rev. E. N. Kink, D. D. Price, extra gilt, $1.50; plain, 65 cents 





It constitu work is m inical ex tion, surp ng tast nd attractiv 
{ y ttl peut ‘ t not rthv t \ me of the Gos 
$ piration ul —North American Revieu 


MEMORIAL VOLUME OF THE A. B.C. F.M. 


Price, $1 Postage, 30 cents 
! f and interest to all the f I Ls I i 
uv 
4 atior t! r n ounfamilies, Sabbath schools and « rt I j 

tet nt mea ‘ tructing al ening the church to a crea 

" t the Lor —Lutheran, I’hiladelphi 
‘ 
MEMOIR OF DANIEL SAFFORD. 
Extra binding, $1.50. Common edition, 80 cents 
who would become conversant with illus 
- / it 


THE LITTLE CAPTAIN. A TEMPERANCE TALE. 
Price, 25 cents. 


/ 


Aunt Katie's Talks, The Mother and her Work. The Clevelands. The Golden 
Rule, Waths and Talks, The Transplanted Shamrock. Cain and 
Patsy. The Winter School. 


And many others admirably adapted for 
SABBATH-SCHOOL LIBRARIES. 
PUBLISHED BY THE 


American Cract Society, Poston, 


NICTIOLSON BROUGIIULTON, .Jr., 





Depositary. 
And for sale at 
JOUN G. BROUGHTON’S, 


13 Bible House, New York City. 
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LORD & TAYLOR, 


461, 463, 465 and 467 Broadway, 
255, 257, 259 and 261 Grand Street, 
and 47 and 49 Catharine Street, 


ANE OFFERING AT WHOLESALE AND RETAIL THEIR LARGE AND 
ELEGANT STOCK OF 


FASHIONABLE 
FALL AND WINTER 


| 


DRY GOODS, 


INCLUDING 
Rich Silks, Dress Goods, Shawls, Mantillas, Cloaks, 
Cloths, Laces, Embroideries, Linens, &c., &c., &c. 


ALSO, AT THE GRAN 


CARPETINGS, 


CURTAIN MATERIALS, 


ace Curtains, Gilt Cormices, Celindoy Shades, 


tc., c&ec., c&c. 


Purchasers are requested to examine this stock, which will 


be found very desirable, and at least 25 per cent 


BELOW USVUAL PRICES. 
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Fon: WAIT, 
we gRY & 54,00 
>” STABLES, 


381 $383 FOURTH AV E. 
s) ORH&NEW HAVEN.’ 7 


“DEP oTs. 
= NX ‘</ 4 





We desire to apprise the community that we have opened 


VEW AND COMMODIOUS 
LEP RAY SAARLES, 


AT 


381 and 383 Fourth Avenue, 


where we shall be happy to accommodate all favoring us with 


| their patronage, with everything in our line of business, in 


a style that shall compete successfully with any establish- 


, | 


| 


ment in the city. 


We are located nearly opposite the New York and New 
Haven Railroad Depot. We have every facility for filling 
orders at any hour, either for travellers or private families. 


No horses stalled in Cellars, as all our accommodations are on 
the Second Floor. 


ta" Careful attention given to private carriages. 
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COLUMBIA COLLEGE. 


——> +> ++ oe 


Che Academie ear 


Will begin 


On MONDAY, the 6th October, 


When the Students will present themselves at the College for 


Matriculation at 94, A. M. 


CANDIDATES NUR ADMISSION, | 


Not heretofore examined, will be examined 


On Saturday, 4th October, 


Beginning at 94, A. M 


> 


Those found deficient at the June Examination will 


be re-examined on the same day. 


“HOS ANNUAL SUTTON TEE, 


Payable on matriculation, is One Mundred Dollars, 


CILTAS. KING, LL. D., 





| 


! 
| 
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PROSPECTUS 


OF 


St. Francis Xavier's College, 


No, 49 WEST FIFTE 





INTH STREET, 
Between Sth and 6th Avenues, NEW YORK CITY. 


r'bis Literary Institution, incorporated with the privi 
by the Regents of the University of the State of New York 
Fathers of the Society of Jesus 


leges of a university, 
, is conducted by the 
It affords the two-fold advantage of a complete Classical and Catholic edu 
cation 
he ¢ r f Studies is divided into two distinct departments—the Classic- 
Phe Classical Course embraces the Greek, Latin, English and French Lan- 
es; Rhetoric, Poctry, Elocution, History, Geography, Mythology; a complete 
uurse Of Mathematics, Chemistry, Natural, Intellectual, and Moral Philosophy 
Phe Commercial Course, which is completed in three years, comprises th 
English and French Languages English Literature, Elocution, History, Geo- 
graphy, Mythology, the use of Globes, Book-keeping, Arithmetic, Mathematics, 
and Natural Philosophy 
The German Language is taught free of charge to those who wish to learn it 
Besides the Classical and Commercial Courses, there are three preparatory 
ing, Writing, English Grammar, Geography, History, and Arithmetic, so as to 
fit them for the higher branches of study 
When a student pre nts himself for admission, } 


lasses for younger students, in which they are carefully taught Spelling, Read 


ie is ex imin dand | laced tn 
the class for which his previous acquirements have prepared him. 

Punctual attendance is earnestly recommended : hence, in case of absence, 
t note from the Parents or Guardians is required, who shall be informed of the 
non-attendance of their children or wards 

Monthly reports of behavior, application, and progress are sent to Parents 
ind Guardians. To ensure success, private study at home should be insisted on 

Phere are two examinations —one in winter, the other for promotion at the 
close of the collegiate year 

During the course of the year, any student of any class, if he be found fit 
for a higher class, m iy be promote d thereto, and this promotion is ¢ | livalent to 
the honors of the class from which he passed 

Candidates for the degree of Bachelor of Arts must stand an examination i: 
Natural, Intellectual, and Moral Philosophy, and in Mathematics 

Within the precincts of the College, a court-yard, entirely cut from the 
street, is reserved for recreation, so that the students are entirely secluded, and 
ontinually under the eyes of their Prefects and Professors, from the time of 
their arrival, at nine o'clock in the morning, until that of their departure, at 
& quarter-past three in the afternoon 

The collegiate year opens on the first Mond ly in Septe mber, and « 
the middle of July. It is divided into quarters of eleven weeks each. 


Terms per Quarter in Advance. 


nds about 


For students over nine years of age ' oie $12 50 
For omnes » thet ase 7 50 
\ Mu ‘ rn 


‘ 


JOSEPH DURTHALLER, 8S. J., Rector, 
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VAN NORMAN INSTITUTE, 


Family and Dav School 


iseana 
rOrm KOUNG LAUIES 


Nos. 3 and 5 West Thirty-eighth St., 


MURRAY WILL, 


Two doors from Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK, 


Will re-open, after the Summer vacation, on Thurs lay, Sept m- 
ber 18th. Continues in session till the 25th of June, and re- 


ceives pupils at any time. 


The Edifice, planned expressly for the School, and warmed 
by hot water, with a pure summer-like air, is in the highest and 


most beautiful part of the city 


The entire absence of low and depraving incentives, the 
pervading spirit of a pleasant home life, and thoroughness in 
whatever studies are undertaken, especially characterize thi 


~chool 


FRENCH JIS SPOKEN. 


The ablest masters are employed for French, Italian, German, 


Piano-forte, Harp, and other accomplishments, 





For full information, see Circular, 


for which apply to 


Rev. D. C. VAN NORMAN, LL. D., Principal. 


| 
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Collegiate and Military School. 


14 FRANKLIN SQUARE, BOSTON. 


PRINCIPAL.... ‘ Nepenesence evele Mee UME MEEEE, Lan D 


Author of “ Lyra H nica Lessons on the Liturg l other works.) 


rEACHER OF SPANISH AND ITALIAN.,..Professor TORRICELLI. 
-ACHER OF FRENCH... vais ~++ee--Mons, COQUARD. 
FENCING AND MILITARY EXERCISES....Mons, A. JAMELLIER. 


The svstem of this School, which was originally opened somewhat more 
i a year since in another locality, will be best learned by personal in- 
of the Principal. It is designed to give a thorough education of the 
rder to a very limited number of boys. Inthe Junior Division 
foundations of a sound education are carefully laid; in the Sexior 
Division pupils are prepared for College, the Army, and the learned Pro 


The School year is divided into three terms of about fourt 
each, but pupils can be entered any time. 
rhe School hours are from 9 A. M. to half-past 1 P. M. 


' 
TERMS: 
| 
' - ~~ 
} Irxtor Drvytstoy, from 8 to 11 years....$50 00 per annum. 
| - from 11 to 14 years... 80 00 
Sentor Dryiston, all above 14 years....130 00 
Boarders Peeeeeecereee Coeeueeeeeees Suu OO 
Al] s lvance at the beginning of each Sch¢ 
erm: but pupils entering after the Term’s commencement are only 
charged proportiona 


Reference is permitted to the following gentlemen, some of whorn | 


ave 
sons at the School: 
| Rev. Dr. Wetts, St. Stephen's Margris Lovsapa, B. C 
i * ‘ r 
vy. Dr. Huntinerox,Emmanuet Church. Hon. Wixstow Lewis, M. D 
} Rev. Dr. Botites, Church of the Advent. Hon. G. 8. Hittarp, 33 School street 


I 

I 

I 

Rev. Dr. Watson, U.S. N. Prof. Horsrorp, Harvard Colleg: 
Rev. C. F. Kstaurt, St. Mark's Prof. Bowen, " _ 
Rev. W. P. Page, Cam! ridgeport C. W. Moors, Esq , 42 Concord st 
Wa. Austix, Esq., Boylston street J.C. Boyvp, Esq., Waltham street 
Bens. F. Burcess, Esq., 62 Beacon st Lvervs R. Pace, Esq., Cambridgeport 
Dr. Dawa, American Academy of A. & 8. W. D. Ticknor, Esq., Publisher 

Col. C.G. Greene, 8 West Newton st Col. Kina, Melrose 


ALSO, TO 
Mrs. A. L. Puetrs, Baltimore E. I. Srars, Esq., Ed. N.Q. Review, N.Y 
Mrs. S. J. Haxe, Philadelphia W. B. Lana, Esq., 54 Cliff street, “ 
14 FRANKLIN SQvare, } 
March 11,1862. 4 
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Va 4 A GY \ 35 
PIiAWN 


OF 





EEL an DNS, 
82 and 84 Walker Street, New York. 





~~ 
Not 01 f the least anomalous things in the present state of affairs on the 
r side of the Atlantie is, that whilst Birmingham was manufacturing arm 


t l to America, New York should be making pianos to send to London. The 
ild have been a more natural order of things, seeing that Europe is 
ly, 


n that of a belligerent Nevertheless, it is pleasant to know that Americans 


it the present time in the attitude of a peacemaker, whilst America, unhap} 
ar t all wedded to the dread Bellona, and that amid the fruitless strife le 
tween North and South the peaceful arts still flourish, and the meek-eyed C 
cilia holds her own. It is indeed singularly striking how peaceful are all th 
products in the American Department of the Great Exhibition, and how the em 
blems of kindly plenty still prevail there. The husbandman finds ingenious 
t for wooing the stubborn earth: the handicraftsman a variety of labor-sav- 
machines for bringing useful manufactures to the million; the artist, paint 


} } 


and sculpture ; the musician, musical instruments. Only the warrior is left 


The International Exhibition is so rich in musical instruments from all part 
the Globe, that in ordinary times it would not excite surprise that our ¢ 
sins from the other side of the Atlantic had availed themselves of a good oppor 
tunity to show the Old World that they, too, can do something in the way of 


making them, especially as regards the pianoforte. A few travelled artists, a 
two manufacturers, were at least aware that excellent pianos were mad 
in the States, and that exportation from Europe had virtually ceased. ‘The 


more enthusiastic of the artists who long since had visited America did not |] 
sitate to claim for the pianos made there a high perfection of tone and work 
nship, but the sceptical hesitated to believe that the trade had progressed so 


far as it really has. We are now able to judge for ourselves. Messrs. Steinwa 


« Sons, of New York, exhibit four pianos in the American department. They 
are so excellent that the jury has awarded a prize to and an encomium on thi 


rtunate makers. When we find that they are thus officially ranked with t 
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rhe instruments are handsome in exterior, displaying taste and rich 
vithout any overwrought striving for splendor, or special pr 
cabinet work. Musically they are of the fullest compass 
il grandeur of tone—a square or horizontal piano made by 
iving the power of an average grand, and withal a quality of s 








I uw favorable comparison with that of any country In Am 
t juare piano takes the place of the upright piano here. It is the instrum 
fthe | rel To this circumstance may be ascribed the marked improve 
ments which have been made in its manufacture—improvements which we 1 
here add have been extended also to grand pianos he manufacturers cla 





the following peculiarities in the building of their instruments 


1. A novel distribution of the sounding board, of the bridges, and of t 


strin Jdly, A new construction of the iron frame; and ddly, The 
tion of a double repeating mechanism, which imparts to the touch 
ise, elasticity, and promptness 
I pinion has widely obtained latterly that the square or horizontal 
could not perfected to the same extent as the grand, as, indeed, the fi 
fforts in that direction would seem to demonstrate. ‘The attempt to o 
re power and volume of tone by stretching the lower-toned wires ove 
rter or higher-toned ones (called overstringing), in order to gain more room 
ud sounding board surface, proved only partially successful, in consequen 
tl | ties in the scale which resulted from that plan. The maker 
st enthusiastic for the theory abandoned it at length as impractica 
M Steinway & Sons seem to have extended their experiments to a 
l By the invention of an ingenious acoustical instrument, t 
1 to ascertain the exact vibrations of the sounding board 
we t l two or more, as the case might require—on exactly th 
it would ist interfere with the same. The result was a great increa 
t und ut il equality throughout the scale. This principle they hay 


lied to all kinds of pianos, with the most satisfactory results 


Being enabled, then, to allot to each individual string a larger share of sour 


d, and to bring it into closer harmony with the workings of the san 
ts were directed to the quality of the tone produced Po combir 
the mellov s of wood-constructed pianos with the strength and brill 
in which iron constituted a principal feature, was obviously the desid 
t The pianos exhibited at South Kensington, described by the Jury 


werful, clear, and brilliant,’’ demonstrate the gratifying, a1 
ts surpr r, success Which has attended this effort. 
Messrs. Steinway & Sons is a single casting, contrived—f ) 
in such a way that the heretofore unavoidable intersections of the soundin 
ird bridges are entirely done away. This important modification s 

in even and uninterrupted scale In consequence, too, of the pr 

the iron frame upon and against the tuning-block—thus welding, as it 
wo substances into one solid wnole—they have obviated the transverse vib 
tions, and avoided those dull thumping by-tones which are so offensive to t 











sensitive ear. The iron frames of the grand pianos are upon the same pi 
being distinguished only by the shape of the iron bars, which form a tria 
pressi with the broad end against the tuning-block—a construction wl 
strength, and assists materially in keeping the instrument in tune 
I ulvantage of Messrs. Steinways’ double repetition action over that 


tofore in use seems to consist in its independence of the *‘jack’’ and “ nut 
thereby permitting a free and unrestrained movement. Experience has show 
that all appendages to either the “‘jack,”’ the *‘ nut,”’ or the ** hammer,’ 

mately and inevitably result in a rattling kind of noise, and an injury to t 





whicreas this mechanism insures ease, elasticity, promptness, and force ¢ 
t 
These fi nstruments have attracted the attention they merit, and hav 
purchased by Messrs. Cramer, Beate & Woop, who, we learn, have become the 
Er ts for Messrs. Steinway & Sons 


Mvesicat Wo 
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FOR PHILADELPHIA 


>¥ THE 


CAMDEN & AMBOY RAILROAD, 


From Pier No, 26, North River, foot of Barclay Street, 





Morning Line —At 6 o'clock A. M., daily (Sundays excepted), by th 
t RICHARD STOCKTON, Capt. John Simpson, for South Amboy, t 
by this line, $2.2 


md Steam vat to Philadelphia 
Afte rnoon Express Line At 2 o'clock P. M., daily (Sundays except 

t t at RICHARD STOCKTON, stopping at Spotswood, James 
vn, Bordentown, Burlington and Beverly only. arrivin t PP 


t6P. M. 


Fare by Express Lin 00 
Fare to Freehold and Monmouth A) 
Afternoon Way Accommodation Line —At 2 o'clock P. M Steamet 
ARD STor KTON, for South Am Vv; then by Cars at 4.30 1 
t all way stations, arrivi it Philadelphia at about 8 _M 
by this line, $2.25 
Meals provided on board Breakfast, Dinner and Supper, 50 cx 
ning, passengers will leave Philadelphia at 6 A. M., and 2 P.M 


f Walnut Street 


Accommodation and Emigrant Lines —At 1 and 5 o'clock P. M 
From Pier No. 1, North River, foot of Battery Place, 


1 o'clock Line, First-Class Passengers... .. : $2.2 
1 o'clock Line, 8 ond s Passer TS. ce . a) 
5 o'clock Line, First-Class Pa neers. . ‘ ; 2- ae 
5 o'clock Second-Class Passenwers......... - Y 
ty pounds of baggage onl) lowed each passer I’ 
hibited from taking anythi baggage but their wea 
r fifty pounds, to be paid for extra. The Company limit th 

ty for baggage to one dollar per pound, and will not | 

uy ainount beyond $100, except il contract 


IRA BLISS, Gen'l Agent, 


Xo. 7 Battery Place. 
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Direct Railroad Route 


NEW YORK & WASHINGTON. 


Camden and Amboy and New Jersey Railroad, 


PUILADELPILA, WILMINGTON, & BALTIMORE Ri. R., 


AND 





Washington Branch Railroad. 


TN i? 


TRAINS MOVING SOUTH FROM NEW YORK. 


Leave New York 7 A. M., 6 P. M, and 11 P. M. 
Leave Philadelphia 11.35 a. M., 10.50 p. M. and 3.30 A. M. 
Leave Baltimore 3.50 p. M., 4.20 A.M. and 7.35 A. M. 


Arrive at Washington 5.40 p. M., 6 A. M., and 9.20 A. M. 


TRAINS MOVING NORTH FROM WASHINGTON. 


Leave Washington 6.10 A. M., 11 A. M. and 5 Pp. mM. 
Leave Baltimore 8.36 A. M., 1.10 Pp. M. and 7.05 Pp. M. 
Leave Philadelphia 2p. M., 6.30 p. M. and 12 night. 
Arrive at New York 6 p. m., 10 Pp. M. and 4 A. M. 


Ss. M. FELTON, 


President P., W. and DB. Railroad. 


























Che Commercial Agency, 
PARK BUILDINC, 


37 PARK ROW & 145 NASSAU ST., 


ESTABLISHED IN 1842, 


FOR THE USE OF MERCHANTS AND BANKERS, 
McKILLOP & CO. PROPRIETORs. 


ee —_ 


Collections made Wronghout the LTaried 
Srates, Canadas, Great Britian, 


France and Germany, 


NAMES OF RELIABLE ATTORNEYS FURNISHED FREE OF CHARGE, 


N ICATION AT THE OFFICE 


_ 2-er 


ASSOCIATED OPFrICES 


IN UNITED STATES: 
NEW YORK, BALTIMORE ST. LOUIS, 
BOSTON, CHICAGO, DETROTT, 
PHILADELPHLA, CINCINNATI NEW ORLEANS 


IN ENCLAND, 
LONDON, MANCHESTER, LIVERPOOL 


IN SCOTLAND, 


GLASGOW, EDINBURGH 
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Branch Office, Opened May, 1862. 


CLINTON HALL, ASTOR PLACE, NEW YORK. 


B. FRANK. PALMER, 
Surgeon-Artist to the Government Rospitals, 


Hlas the honor to announce that, in order to supply the unex- 
impled demand of the Army and Navy for the Arm and Leg, he 
ha reatly increased the facilities at the NATIONAL STUDIO 
IN PHILADELPHIA, and opened capacious Branxcnes in New 
York and Boston 


Three Thousand Palmer Limbs 


Have been commenced, and the inventor will be enabled to ad- 
ust them at the rate of one hundred per month, if required. 
They will be prov ided for mutilated soldiers of very limited meai 
at prime cost, and in eatreme cases at less than cost—it being the 
design to supply I] patriotic men who lose limbs in the country’s 
service 

The Pater Limes will be adjusted for persons in civil life on 

usual terms. Ne arly five thousand adjustments have been 

made, which furnish a criterion by which to judge of the merit 
of the inventions. 


sey All persons having limbs furnished by Patwer & Co.,, or by 


iy person representing them, will in the future address the firm, 
the inventor, when in want of duplicate limbs, or anv other 


| fessional service. 


Caution.—No other person (whether formerly in the firm, « 
the employ of Parmer & Co.) has now the right to construct or 
repair the Patext Livas for the Company in New York. 
Inquire for (or address) the inventor at the New Orricr, on 
the cround-floor, Ciuiston Haun 


PALMER & CO. 
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‘etii Cari De Rerum Natura. libri ser, er ¢ litione 
(; } rf Wa eht di, Cwm notis et 7 rte rpre fat 


one in Usum Del- 
] a J we 3 Lectionibus notis Var orum, Reee nsu edit onum 
et Cod ? 
2 The N vur of Things ° A dD da Lic Por m. Tra slated from 
th Lat of Titus Lucretius Carus, i companied by the Ori- 


g ! Text and Illustrated with Notes Philoloqical and Erpl in- 
altory. By Jouxn Mason Goop. 2 vols. quarto. London. 
o. Lu retius on the Nature of Things. A Philosophical Poe nM, tnt 
x books, lit rally translated into English Prose. By the Rev. 
Joun Secpy Watson, M. A., Head Master of the Proprietary 
Grammar School, Stockwell. London. 


Tue Persians have an adage which means that true genius 
needs no monument. And well has it been illustrated by 
their great men, the most renowned of whom are only 
known by their works. It is the same throughout the 
world. Still less is known of the life of Homer than of that 
of Ferdusi. It is a matter of mere conjecture who wrote the 
Mahé Bharaté, the greatest of the Hindoo epics. In short, 
if we turn to the most profound thinkers, whether of ancient 
or modern times, we shall find that just in proportion as they 
surpassed all their contemporaries were they careless of their 
own fame. To this rule neither Shakspeare nor Dante forms 
an exception. This will serve to explain why it is that so 
little is known of the life of Lucretius, the author of De Rerum 
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Natura. Except from the tenor of his writings, we have 
nothing to indicate even the country in which he was born; 
although there is little doubt, from his name, his mode of 
thought, and the language in which he wrote, that he was a 
Roman. As little is known of the time, as of the place, of 
his birth. None can tell either the year of his birth, or that 
of his death. Eusebius is indeed of opinion that he was born 
ninety-five years before Christ, or in the second year of the 
hundred and twenty-first Olympiad ; but this is a mere con- 
jecture. All that is certain is, that Caesar, Cicero, Atticus 
and Virgil were his contemporaries. Ennius had been dead 
more than half a century before he was born; Cicero was ten 
or twelve years old ; the author of De Bello Gallico was born 
three or four years later ; and the author of the A°neid some 
twenty-three years later, &e. 

It is now pretty generally agreed that he was sent to 
Athens to study with other young Romans of rank ; although 
it can hardly be said that there is any good authority for the 
fact. Lambinus, the most learned of his biographers, merely 
supposes that he was educated at Athens; but he does so, 
much more on account of his superior culture—that culture 
being essentially Greek—than for any other reason. But 
this is sufficient for less industrious and less conscientious in- 
vestigators, who, not content with giving him an Athenian 
education, and making Zeno his teacher, inform us that 
Quintus, the father of Cicero, Pomponius Atticus and Cas- 
sius were his fellow students. But it is of little importance 
whether this, or any part of it, is true or not; it is sufficient 
for us to know that the poem of Lucretius on the Nature of 
Things is one of the noblest productions of all antiquity— 
one declared by the best critics to be surpassed in sublimity 
only by the [liad and the Auneid; and not surpassed even by 
these immortal works in bolduess of conception and sweet- 
ness and energy of diction. 

The modesty of genius, or the consciousness of superior 
intellect, is not the only reason why so little is known of 
Lucretius. The opposition to all religion, which is the lead- 
ing idea of his poem, gained him many enemies, even among 
his Pagan fellow countrymen. No considerable number of 
either the Greeks or the Romans had any doubt of the im- 
mortality of the soul. Plato was called the Divine, as much 
for his unanswerable arguments in proof of the immortality 
of the soul as for his towering genius and universal learning. 
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And be it remembered, that Lucretius is not content to deny 
that the soul is immortal; he also denies the existence of a 
Supreme Being, as we shall see in the progress of our article. 
The ancient Romans were, indeed, not a bigoted people. 
All their historians tell us that they were essentially religious ; 
although it does not appear that they ever put any one to 
death for infidelity, as the Greeks did, and as the Christians 
have done. The V did not persec ute those who had not faith 
in the national religion, but to a considerable extent they 
avoided their company. If a satire on religion was not sup- 
pressed, as in modern times, even the most liberal were loath 
to recommend it. Among the latter may be ranked Cicero ; 
no author of his time was more liberal than he; but, in one 
f his tinest dialogues, he makes Lealius say that * he does 
not agree with those who have lately begun to assert that 
souls perish together with their bodies and that death imakes 
an end of all.” “1 rather submit myself,” continues Cicero, 
in the same passage, “to the authority of me ancients, 
or ot our own forefathers, who appointed religious rites 
for the dead; rites which they could not have instituted had 
they thought that the dead could not be atleeted by 
them; *** * or to the authority of him who was pro- 
nounced by the orac le ot Apollo the wisest of me n 3* and 
who did not on this, as on most subjects, assert sometimes one 
thing and sometimes another, but maintained invariably the 
sume opinion, that the souls of men are divine, and that when 
they are released from the body a return from heaven is open 
to them, and first of all to the best and most worthy.” 7 
There is as little doubt that, when Cesar gave expression to 
the opposite sentiment in the senate-lhouse, he was intluenced 
by Lueretius—we mean when he said, according to Sallust, 
that death is but a rest from toils, not a torture in griet and 
misery; that it dissolves all the evils of mortals, and that 
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there is no place beyond it either for care or joy.* The 
speech from which this is taken, and which is attributed 
by the historian to Cesar, is one of the noblest ever spoken or 
written. It is not in any wantonness that the author of De 
Bello Gallico gave expression to this opinion, He did not 
do so to attract attention, or show that he was more learned, 
or more insensible to the claims of public opinion than other 
orators 3 but to repress a blood-thirsty teeling—because 
there were many who thought that all who were even sus- 
pected of favoring the designs of Catiline should be put to 
death. The object of Caesar’s remarks was, to show that 
continement, banishment and flogging, were punishments 
really more severe than death ; although it cannot be doubted 
that he was sincere in the opinion that the cessation of life 
wus the cessation of all pain. 

The author of the Nature of Things is alluded to in simi- 
lar language by several of his conte mporaries, while others, 
again, ignore him altogether. Horace, for example, makes 
no mention of him, nor does Virgil, although both borrow 
freely from him. When itis thus seen that even Pagan writers 
were unwilling to give any countenance to his atheistical 
views, it will not seem strange that he has received but little 
favor from Christians. But should so glorious a genius be 
set aside on this account ? Should fourth-rate Latin authors 
be read and studied, while one of the best is scarcely heard 
of? It is no sufficient excuse for neglecting Lucretius, that 
all the atheistical writers who have written since his time 
have derived their strongest arguments from him. This is 
true of Spinosa, Volney, Des Cartes, and the author of the 
System of Nature. But the taet only proves his popularity 
und originality. That he has inspired so many of the boldest 
and most vigorous thinkers of modern times, may well be 
regarded as satistactory evidence that he is emine ntly original 
and suggestive. This being conceded, is he to be lett unread, 
merely because his opinions in regard to the soul, its origin 
and destiny, are different from our own? Should we not 
rather remember that, were we to proscribe him on this 
eround, Ih order to be consistent, we should also prose ribe 
llomer, «Eschylus, and Thucydides, in short, all the freat 
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thinkers of antiquity; for, although all did not teach, like 
Lucretius, that there is no God, or that the soul perishes 
with the body, it is not the less true that they maintained 
opinions radically different from our own in reference to the 
Supreme Being and a future state. None at the present day 
would consult De Rerum Natura as an authority in theology 
—no intelligent person would be any more like ly to believe 
that there is no God, no immortal spirit, because Lucretius 
has said so, than he would be to believe that all the meta- 
mMorphoses de scribed by Ovid have actually taken place. 
the Natur Of ’ Things should be taken up als ~ verused, not 
only for its sublime poetry, but also for the incredible 
amount of miscellaneous intormation which it contains—in- 
formation which leaves no doubt that the author was acquaint- 
ed with all the learning of the ancients. To him the philoso- 
phies, the scienees and arts of Greece and Rome were equal- 
ly familiar. Nor is it with a knowledge of these alone that 
his wonderful poem is everywhere imbued. He is essential- 
ly the poet ot hature > among all the ancients, none have dis- 
played a more intimate acquaintance with the earth and its 
inhabitants of every grade—with the animate and inanimate 
world in whieh we live—than Lueretius ; nor has any one 
described either more hap J in prose or verse. As a rea- 
soner, he can hardly be said to have any equal among the 
poets, ancient or mode rm. Of Pye ove rr, P ope cs pe rhaps rei 

soned best and closest ; but his warmest admirers—even nen 
who have edited his works—acknowledge the superiority of 
Lucretius; the great error of the latter being, as all agree, 
that he reasons from false premises. The learned Dr. Wat- 
son, in his Commentary on the Essay on Man, pronounces 
the Nature of Things ‘the noblest dese riptive poem extant. 

The Persians,” he says, ‘ distinguished the different degrees ot 
the strength of fancy in different poets by calling them painters 
and se ulptors. Lucretius, from the force ot his images, should 
be ranked among the latter. He is in truth a sculptor poet. 
His images have a bold relief.” Still more appreciative, if 
possible, is Schlegel, who tells us, that “in sublime enthusi- 


asm he holds the first place among Roman poe tS; as nature’s 
own minstrel, le surpasses all the bards of antiquity.”* Fur- 
ther op, while speaking on the same subject, the eritie adds, 
‘The third medium whereby the poet comes in contact with 
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nature is, through the feelings. Not only in the warble of 
the nightingale, or whatever else in woodland me ‘lody delights 
every one, but also in the murmur of the stream, or of the 
woods, we think we hear a kindred voice of joy or sadness, 
as though spirits and sensibilities akin to our own would fain 
rush to us from afar, or from the narrow limits that separate 
them to hold communion with them. To listen to these 
tones, to feel them inwardly, to read nature’s very soul, the 
poet retires into solitude.” If we eross the Rhine into 
France, we shall find that here, too, Lucretius is placed 
in the first rank of master spirits, by the best judges. 
‘Ainsi,” says La Harpe, in allusion to the poet’s deserip- 
tious of the plague at Athens, and of the phy sical enjoy- 
ments of love, = personne n’a mieux peint a lni ce 
qwil y a dans la nature et de plus affreux et de plus doux.’’* 
We might quote Voltaire and Bayle to the same effect, but 
those unfamiliar with their real views might be led to inter 
from the opinion geuerally entertained of their w ritings, by 
zealous Christians, that they sympathize themselves with the 
views of Lueretius ; which, however, is far from being the 
ease. But no such remark can be ap plied to Du Fay, ee 
learned editor of the De ‘Ip yhin edition of Lucretius, who, n 
his dedication to the Dauphin, judiciously and truly observes 
that, “ Although there are found in Lucretius opinions of a 
character which are abhorrent to the principles of the Chris- 
tian religion, yet among Latin authors he is held to be 
most profound ‘and most elegant,’ &e.t 

There is not one of the great thinkers of England, not ex- 
cepting Milton, Dryden, Locke, or even Newton, who has 
not given expression, in language more or less enthusiastic, to 
his admiration tor Lucretius. ‘“ If I am not mistaken,” says 
Dryden, “ the distinguishing character of Lucretius, | Inean 
f his soul and genius, is a certain kind of noble pride, and 
positive assertion of his own opinions. He is everywhere 
contident of his own reason, and assuming an absolute com- 
mand, not only over his vulgar readers, but even his patron 
Memmius; for he is always bidding him attend, as if he had 


* Cours de Literature, tome i, p. 30%. 

+t Quamvis enim apud Lucretium reperiantur ejusmodi sententiae quae a Christianae 
Religionis institutis abhorreant ; tamen inter Latinos Auctores et yravissimus habe- 
tur, et elegantissimus 

Nimirum dilucide, remotis etiam Fabularum involucris, pura Latinitatis integri- 
tate praestanti sermonis elegantia, divine carminis nexu, mira sententiarum ubertate, 
gravique simul ac simplici styli majestate, de tota rerum natura subtiliter et acute 


disputat. 
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the rod over him, and using a magisterial authority, while 
he instructs him. * * From this sublime and dar- 
ing genius of his, it must of necessity come to pass that 
his thoughts must be masculine, full of argumentation, and 
that sufficiently warm. From the same fiery temper pro- 
ceed the loftiness of his expressions and the perpetual tor- 
rent of his verse, when the barrenness of his subject does 
not too much restrain the quickness of his faney. For there is 
nodoubt to be made but he could have been eve rywhe re as poe t- 
ical as he is in his dese riptions, and in the moral part of his phi- 
losophy, if he had not aimed more to instruct than to delight.’ 

It will now be conceded, we think, by the most serupu- 
lous of our readers, that Lucretius ought to be read; yet 
never to this day have we seen a copy of his great poem in 
any American school, seminary or college. So far as we are 
aware, it is used nowhere on this continent as a text book ; 
in a word, we have never met with an Ameriean student who 
could say that he was acquainted with De Rerum Natura in 
the original ; and those who have read it, even in a transla- 
tion, are remarkably few. Should the present article have 
the effect of diminishing this indifference to the thoughts ot 
so vigorous and original a mind as that of Luecretius—should 
it only induce half a dozen to read the poem in the majestic 
language in which it is written—we should feel that we had 
served the cause of classical education, and congratulate our- 
selves accordingly on having undertaken a task that seemed 
SO hopeless. But we fear that more is required, t oO accoln- 
plish even so much, than any amount of opinions which we 
might adduee in favor of the poem. For this reason, as well 
as for the purpose of interesting our readers as much as pos- 
sible, we will give such extracts from the poem as may serve 
as fair specimens. But, before attempting this, it will be 
necessary to give some definite idea of the Epicurean philo- 
sophy on which the poem is founded ; or, rather, the principles 
of which it is designed to illustrate. 


‘In its mere physical contemplation,” says Mr. Good, “ the theory of 


Epicurus allows of nothing but matter and space, which are equally intinit 
and unbor inded, which have equally existed from all eternity, and from 
ditferent combinations, of which every individual being is created, These 
existences have no property in common with each other; for, whatever 
matter is, that int is the reverse of; and whatever space 1s, matter 1s 
the contrary to. The actually solid parts of all bodies, therefore, are mat- 
ter; their actual pores, space, and the parts which are not altogether solid, 


but an intermixture of solidity and pore, are space and matter combined. 
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Anterior to the formation of t hiverse, space ind matter existe I 
combined, or in their elementary state Space, in its ¢ itary state, is 
posit e and unsolid void: matter, in its elementary state, consists of in 
concelva ily minute seeds or atoms—so small that the corpuse les of vapor 
light, and heat, are con p yunds of them; and so solid that the y cannot pos 
bly | roken, or made smaller, by anv concussion or violence whatev: 
rhe express figure of these | ary atoms is various: there are ro 
juare, pointed, jagged, as well as many other shapes. These shapes 
however, are not diversified to infinity; but the atoms themselves, of each 
existent shape, are infinite or innumerable. Every atom is possessed of 
certain intrinsic powers of motion. Under the old school of Democritus 
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from its own gravity; and a rebounding motion, from mutual concussion. 
Besides these two motions, and to explain certain phenomena W 
the following poem develops, and hich were not accounted f 
ler t old system, Epiecur supposed that some atoms were ¢ 
0 vy possessed of a third, by w 1 in some very st deer 
they ce ed in an oblique or curvilinear direction, deviatil from 
{ ( ind right line anomalousl and henee, in t respect, 
t oscillations of the magnet elle. These it l 
r t fl immemorially in such different directions, tl] 
t sity of space have inter« ingeably tried and « ted 
p mode of action—sometimes repelled from ¢ ( r 
d sometimes adhering to each other from their « 
l ¢ ted « struct 1, O from the casual interstices ] 
| ’ { I ‘ nine { l m st i 
’ ? , + j ot ‘ the ‘ ) fiv ira ’ 
Lk l e or ot compou d od aT 
thes p! 1 ry ms ( sc ( mpa \ 
‘ space j enes, they ] luee tl y 
cenominate solid, as s 4, ul I is; when they are ] ‘ 
I | HY ‘ ot spac or va Vv of rs bet nt 
t | l the ] Tt of wool, wate v! In one 1 
of « vation, t eart in anothe na 1 
firs \rranged i way, they produce vegetation and in 
wa animal id perception Man her ‘ - 
f re f ed—society multiplies, and governments are instituted 
hie rid, thus generated uly sustained by thi mm 
I ‘ mentar itoms, tly ywithl meeivable rapidity the 
e of spa Invisibie fro their minuteness, and 
‘ those that are as perpetually flying off. Yet eter 
1 ! table but these elem itary seeds or atoms tl - ¢i 
( nd forms of matter are continually decompounding and dissolving 
pusel to this there is no exception; minerals, 
t sand animals, in this respect all alike, when they lose their pre- 
t configuration, perishing from existence forever, and new combina- 
tions proceeding from the matter into which they dissolve. But the world 
self ynpound, though not an organized being; sustained and nour- 
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i t only wot or the vy ma system that exis The cause 
w hie iis VIS ystem origi ed is competent to | ‘ 
. perpet from : 1 the er \ ls 
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Those who have read this — carefully are well pre- 
pare d to take up the poem, for it is hi irdly too much to Say 
that Mr. ¢ — ’s analysis of the philenaphy of E piex urus is more 
valuable than his translation of the Nature of Things; it is 
certainly more truthful. We will now proceed to give some 
extracts irom the poem ; but where there are som 
passages, beautitul descriptions, and ingenious and startling 


theories, it is extremely difficult to make a select Ol, espe- 


any sublime 


] 


cially us our object on the present occasion is, not to tilustrate 
the the ologie al, or, ri ather, anti-the ologi cal views of thea ithor, 
but to give such of our readers as are not acquainted with 
s merits. We are aware 


+ 


the poem sole adequate idea ot it 
that even this may be regarded as a bold, if not a fruitless, 
effort. Poems generally lose much in the process of traisia- 
tion. ‘This is partie ularly true of didactic t ems; but when 
they are at once didae tie and phil los phi ic as in the present 
instanee, When they combine geology, natural history, astron- 
omy, metaphysics, &e., they may well be said to be untrans- 
latable, at least into verse. This i is the judgment of the best 
ritics In regard to the Nature of Thi fs, But, in order to 
obviate all difficulties, as much as possible, we will give the 


original in the form of a foot-note, in those instances in which 
the English version seems to us to fail most in doing justice 
to asublime or remarkable passage ; then, in other instances 
where similar difficulties intervene, we will avail ourselves of 
iu prose translation ; trusting = from all the earetul reader 
will be able to form a tole ‘rably just estimate of our author's 
beauties. 

The invocation to Venus, as the great cause of production, 
with which the poem opels, is justly admired, by all capable 


* Vol. 1, 10%-ill. 
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of forming an opinion of its merits, for its lofty sentiments 
and its pure, graceful and melodious diction ; but there are 
few passages in the whole poem more difficult to be trans- 
lated, although there are few in any poem more highly poetic- 
al. It is impossible, for example, to do justice in English to 
the tenderness, grace and melody ot the four following lines, 
extracted almost at random: 


Mr. Good makes the nearest approach to a faithful render- 
ing of this: and his lines are very cood, but they lack the 


spirit and sweetness of the original: 


it thy clad approa the winds, 


t ta f rt ‘ 
i inea 


\ 
i 


By the aid of a prose version, more justice is done thus: 
‘Thee, O coddess, thee the winds flee ; before thee, and thy 
approach, The clouds ot heaven disperse 2 for thee the varie- 
gated earth puts forth her fragrant flowers; on thee the waters 
of ocean smile, and the calmed heaven beams with etlulgent 
light.” But we pass on to a much more sublime passage— 
one, too, to which the most scrupulous Christian can hardly 
object, for its thought, or sentiment, since it attacks, not re- 
ligion, but superstition, its bastard child. 


I ! t tyrant power 

‘) i i ng] t 

! m 

t ! f Gat Hi 

\ =t it dared 

\ i T prod 
‘ < arms 

| i te ned soul 

, Nat <p from the crowd 
i ed iming walls 

‘) tos i launtless ey 

| vast wh reat n st od displave 1. 

ti t! triu int it might sp g 

\ ! ha ‘ 8 ere lurk 

\ Is 1 les And, h W 
I hautt ~ t n ris 
( rt indu it ivens I, ¢ ) 


This, it may be said, is not a grovelling strain; it is regard- 
ed by many as one of the best specimens of Good’s version ; 
but it is vastly inferior in every respect to the original. 
The latter is chaste and pure and full of energy, while the 
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former borders on the licentious, and is feeble withal. That 
there are several expressions in the translation, such as 
**broodi hy o’er earth with horrific limbs,”’ “bre iking in twain 
an iron rod,’ &e., which are not to be found in the original. 
may be seen from the corresponding passages which we 
transcribe at the bottom of the page.* 

We reter, however, to the detects of the translation, not 
in any fault-tinding spirit, or for the purpose ot depreciating 
the version of Mr. Good. We are actuated by no such 
motive ; on the contrary, we cheerfully admit that there is 
no better translation than that under consideration. What 
we desire to show Is, the linmense superiority of the origi il 
over all translations, no matter into what language they are 
made. Wede not hesitate to say that it Is sueh that 
would be worth while to learn the Latin language for the 
sake of D Re Natura alone: although it would be as 
easy to learn a halt dozen of the languages of modern Eu- 
rope as th Ss one, especially as if has bye hi used by the philo- 
sophic po t, who has taxed its utinost resourees, Dut. 
without pausing to make any further comparisons for the 
present, we will proceed with our extracts. Every student 
of ancient history is familiar with the barbarous sacrifice of 
Iphigenia. This, indeed, was superstition in its worst. form, 
and Lueretius has exhibited it in its true light. Did the 
poet contine himself to denouncing Stiperstition, he would he 
entitled To the cratitude, rather than the reprobation, ol all 
Christendom ; but he is guilty of the illogical inh] istice of 
making religion responsible for it, and he avails limeself ot 
this opportunity to insist that philosophy is superior to reli- 


gion. 
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tri s " ve a 
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Even Tomer has few finer passages than this; scarcely any 

better caleulated to wring the heart, and melt it into com- 

seration for the innocent and beautiful vietim of supersti- 

Lio. It is a bitter satire on the vallantry of the Grecians, to 
‘ 4 _— } , 7 1 

s nat, notwithstanding her charms, her youth, and the 


cousclousness on all hands that she had done nothing to 
deserve death, or ink ie*¢ dl any punishiie nt whateve r, she 
. ‘ . Pi . . . . } . 

iplored protection in vam. Tler imploring looks at her 


futher, While +6 «| nub with alarm,” his sade SS and his inability 


os e her trom the “keen steel,’ are deseribed with the 
fulness of an artist who has had time and opportunity 
oO stitad Ss subject. 
§ cre already intimated, is generally regarded 


is ah athetst. \\ hether he really believed in the existence 
of God or not, may be doubted ; but there is no doubt as to 
his denying that any intelligent being has created the world. 
Belore we present any of his views on the latter subject, we 
will quote a brief passage, which shows what opinion he en- 
tertaurmed of the vods, il, indeed, he really believed what he 
suvs on the subject, or did not, as his admirers think he did, 
merely use the language of fable, the same as we speak 
ourselves, at the present day, of the heathen deities. This 
may account for his invocation of Venus, whom he addresses 


as a ce ily. But, having done SO, he dedicates his poem to 
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his friend and patron, Memmins, and then describes what he 
represents as the careless apathy of the gods, and their total 
indiflerenee to the affairs of the world. 


f+ - to 
I if 1 ires tl 1 ir att 
rt Ss. s | 
} 1 ‘ 
| I l 
i 
( ’ s 
Hi \ 4 8 
\ wa “ i 
i j Matt <P 
\ t att s, 
At ; proceeds 
t t i iin 
‘ j 
t t \ 
1 
i | un 
i ’ 
\ ty 


In different other parts of the poem the gods are spoken 
of in similar language, but generally the reader is warned 
against giving himself any trouble about them, on pain ot 
realizing, through his own mistaken ideas, the 
apprehends. Not, however, through any resentment or sense 
ot wrong on the part of the gods, vhose only etleet on mor- 
tals is, that they emit images of themselves which frighten 
the weak. 


{ 
' ve 
N t ty 
R i it 
R l i } t that 
H wn ea . 
Of pass fj 
Wi hh we 
N ' 
Phe d 
Ira l by the spirit, t 34 ls i wel B 
Che original is much more spirited and energetic : especial- 
ly the following lines: 
( S ma DD 
= et i 1 
‘ 
N dk I) ‘ ) 


, , 
He, These 


In a prose translation, as nearly literal as pPOSS 
read thus: “ Not that the supreme majesty of the deities can 
really be violated, so that it should seek, t] 


rough anger, to 
inflict severe punishment; but because you yourself, when 


you might be ealn in tranquil peace, wi l SU Pps that the 
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gods cherish vast floods of wrath against you; nor will you 
be able to approac h the te mple s of the deities with a heart 


at ease.’ &e. This would serve to leave no doubt of the 


poet's faith in the existence of everlasting beings; but he 
intimates elsewhere (V. 1160-1199) that they are s unply the 
he believes in them 


creatures ol imagination. But whether 
instrumentality in 


or not, it is certain that he denies their 
the creation of the world. 


ed m it 
t r ui tu iture l 
mht J ! { 
> y in } ! i tr 
1 ucl I 1 t bel 
1 fo V , 
f can ne te 1. 152-1 
The poet is equally positive that they do not rule the peso 
or any of its inhabitants, and that everything created, ¢ 


the sun itself, whatever is visible or invisible, must ne 


itself into its original elements. 


He is still more emphatie in another passage in the same 


| created things being independent ot every 


There is no more sublime and startling passage in the whole 
t in the fifth book, which closes with the death 
grandest objects in nature, in the following 


poenl than thi 


knell of the 
lines : 

Hand igit ti pr t est janna 
iniet vasto espectat hiatu.’” 
No version, either in blank verse or rhyme, with which we 
embodies the awe-inspiring foree of this pas- 
‘“arest approach that can be made to it is by 
version, Which, too, must necessarily be 


are acqual nte - 


Save. The 


means ol a peti 
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tame and spiritless as compared to the original. The elab- 
orate and powerful argument of the poet closes as follows, 
as nearly as we can render it: ** The gate of death, therefore, 
is not closed to the heaven, or to the sun, or to the earth, 
but stands open and looks bach Jul them with a mighty and 
huge abyss.” 

This would be almost sufficient by itself to show that, in 
the opinion of Lucretius, the soul as well as the body is mor- 
tal, and subject to dissolution ; but it is not to this we desire 
to call the attention of our readers, but to the mode of argu- 
ment adopted by the poet, and the inimitable manner in 
which it is everywhere conducted. Of nothing can it be 
more truly said than of the acute, learned and powerful rea- 
soning of Lucretius, that it is worthy of a better cause. At 
the same time we cannot appreh nd that it will do any harm, 
since all that seems dangerous in it is easily refuted. and has 
been refuted by the greatest thinkers of modern times. If, 
indeed, we were to admit the premises of Lucretius, it would 
be dificult to avoid the conelusions at which he arrives; but 
no such admissions are possible at the present day, except to 
such as are wilfully blind, or whose minds are so weak that 
they can be acted upon by anything in the shape of a bril- 
liant and learned argument, especially when it is aided, as in 
the present case, by the charms of sublime poetry. 

Betore Lucretius proceeds to give his own opinion of the 
soul, he reviews those of all the ancients which he deems 
worthy ot attention, proving beyond doubt low profoundly 


he has studied the subject. Having ridiculed some, and be- 
| 





stowed the highest praise on others—even on those who dif- 


fered most from himseli—aececording as they e\ nit e oe nIUS or 
the contrary, he passes judgment with all the confidence of a 
master, but in genuine poetry. 


) st t ‘ 
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This shows that there was not one of the great authors of 
antiquity whom he had not read, including Homer and Hesiod, 
Plato and Aristotle, and how profound was his admiration for 
the Prince of Poets. The eloquence and spirit with which he 
refutes one theory after another would seem scarcely credi- 
ble to those who are unacquainted with his genius. He sets 
aside the arguments, even of the divine Plato, with as much 
ease as a well-practised teacher would show his pupil how to 
demonstrate a problem in Euelid. In the third book, he 
attempts to prove, by a series of elaborate arguments, that 
the soul is mortal, that it dies with the body, that as the 
body cannot live without the soul, so neither can the soul 
live without the body. Among all the ancient philosophers, 
Lucretius is peculiar in the opinion, that the mind not only 
governs the soul, but, in a certain sense, survives it. 





Sut “tis the n 1 guards chief the gates of life, 
\ t il with ampler vigor sways 
I vit t Lo rit, soul itself, 
| thr gh the man can live 
| 11 s3 Lcompa n fon 
\\ \ sipated wide 
\ t tht f. , 
V s i subsists 
. ] t t r form 
I t ch of 8 
] 8 s ives 
1 
# » . 
Now irk f 1: totea 1ee how this soul, 
l the t xternal f 
I like 1 i 
‘ . * 
| ] ey Y firms 
s \ e body grows 
And 3 I tottering babe 
Wea i! las weak: 
* * * 
! t t reasoning frame 
Must all dissol iss | unbient air.’"—I11, 307-470. 


The poet argues that since the soul aets on the body, and 
the body on the soul, it must follow that the former as well 
as latter is corporeal. ILe maintains, at the same time, that 
mind and soul form a compound of four substances, to one of 
which he gives no name. 


| 1, then same s tance forms 
M i 1 but,in gar phrase, 

That l we mind i h pervades 

\ I t " , and rule 

i t H ‘ ind terrors 

H \ 1 hence \ 

[lw : ré ints 

Chr ( t i,t s dread 
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Hence prove we, too, that both alike exist 


Co pore il he ( every ember \ = 

With quick submission to the joint behest : 

sin bursts from sieep the sin the f 

Obsequious varies, and the total man 

Feels the full sway profound, for nought can a 

Where touch subsists 1 , , \ subsist 

Void of corporeal base in we, then, doubt 

Phat soul, that spirit, must corporeal spring Hit, 1 7 


Did the poet contine himself to the corporeal theory itt 
reterence to the soul, there would be no great reason to tind 
fault with him, even on religious grounds; for some of the 
profoundest thinkers among the moderns have favored the 
sume theory—men who had no doubt of the immortality of 
the soul, and who lived and died at least proye Ssinge the ( hris- 
tian religion—such, for example, as Locke.“ Perhaps,’’ says 
the author of the Essay concerning Human Understanding 
“we shall never be capable of knowing whether a ma- 
terial being thinks or not; for this reason, that it is LnpOs= 
sible for us to discover, by the contemplation of our own 
ideas, Without revelation, whether God has not given to some 
portion of matter, disposed as he thinks fit, the power of per ng 
and thinking, or Whether he has joined and united to matter 
so disposed an immaterial and thinking substance. * * 
Ido not see that there is any eontradiction in God—that 
thinking, eternal and all-powertul being—giving, if he wills it, 
certain degrees of feeling, perception, and thought to certain 
portions of matter created and insensible, which he joins as 
he thinks fit.”’ Be it remembered that the wise and thought- 
ful Seneca was of opinion that even our virtues are corporeal. 
Most probably the idea was borrowed trom Lucretius, tor the 
former, as well as the latter, argues that nothing but matter 
ean act and be acted upon. The remarks of the Roman 
philosopher on this subject are so remarkable, that we do 
not hesitate to translate a brief passage, having no English 
version within our reach. Being asked by Lucilius whether 
he thought goodness is corporeal, * Undoubted \ it is,’ he re- 
plies, ** since it acts, and that which acts is corporeal. — Good- 
ness acts on the soul: it gives it its form: it Is, so to speak, 
its mould; effeets which are proper only toa body. Besides, 
are not the virtues belonging to a body corporeal 7 Those 
belonging to the soul are so also, since the soul itself is a 
corporeal substance. ° . I do not believe that vou doubt 
that the passions are material substances; as, for example, 
anger, love, grief. If you doubt, consider to what extent 
they change the countenance, contract the face, brighten up 
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the features, redden the complexion, or repel the blood to the 
heart. Do you believe that an incorporeal cause could pro- 
duce results so corporeal ? Ifthe passions are corporeal, the 
diseases of the soul are equally so; such as avarice, cruelty, 

and generally all the vices that have become inveterate and in- 
corrigible. The same may be said of indignation, envy, pride, 
&e. Virtues are corporeal, first, because opposed to vices, and 
secondly, because they produce corresponding external results. 
Do you not see what fire courage gives the eye, what at- 
tentive looks are caused by prudence? &ke. * * It follows, 
then, that all the virtues must be corporeal, in order to alter 
thus the color and condition ot bodies, and exercise over 
them an « mpire s 


» absolute.” But Seneea, unlike Lueretius, 
believed that, let the nature of the soul be what it may, man 
has always a divine spirit within him, which, it he will only 
heed its teachings, will infallibly prompt him to great and 
noble actions. Yes, Lucilius,” he says, “a holy spirit re- 
sides in our souls; he observes our vices, he takes care ot 
our virtues, he treats us as we treat him. There is no good 
man who has not within him a divine spirit; and, without 
assistance, what mortal can elevate himself beyond the 
reach of tortune 7’ 

But it is in his account of the creation and the origin of 
things that Lueretius is most absurd and illogieal. Here his 
reasoning powers fail him altogether, although nowhere is he 
more poetical or lore sublime. No one has a more lively 
appreciation of the beauties of nature, animate or inanimate, 
or can deseribe them more truthfully ; but he will not admit 
that there has been any design in thei ir produc tion. Accord- 
ing to him, whatever is most magnificent, beautiful or grand, 
has been formed by the tortuitous concourse of atoms. The 
feet, le tells us, were not formed to walk; the eyes to see, 
or tl stomach to receive the food; the heart was not de- 
signed to reeeive the blood from the veins and impel it 
through the oo uor was the ear so curiously con- 
structed in order that it might hear; but all were turned to 
those uses respectively when found to be suitable for them. 
But we must let the poet spe ak for himself : 


Fort r, doubtl : esult of thought, 
Or mutual compact id primordial seeds 
bi i \ powers precise, 
But ever rehar land vext 

br irliest ft 1 eve! ring space 
Wit 
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4? th the unorieldy mass the form assumed 

oft screated. Versevering, thus, 

rh gh many an age, unnumbered springs the deep 

Feed with perpetual tides: by the warm sun 

sust nd cherished, earth renews her fruits, 

And ind beast survive ind ether glows 

Wit! sinnum'rous: scenes throughout 

"Tw t xp Pali il t ( 

Ha lial = 

Been ever nigh to renovate the world.’’—I, 1080-1096 
The author of La Systeme de la Natur founds his argu- 


ment on the same basis, the only difference being, that what 
one calls a concourse of atoms, the other calls an aggregate 
of analogous molecules. Both are confuted therefore by the 
same arguments, and they have been confuted even by those 
supposed to entertain, themselves, the most dangerous ideas 
in regard to all that is most dear and sacred to Christians. 
Voltaire is called the arch-scoffer; but none of the moderns 
has stronger arguments in proof of a great First Cause and of 
the immortality of the soul. “It is — not to per- 
ceive,” says the author of the Henriade, * how ridiculous it 
would be to maintain, that nature had toiled on from the 
very beginning of time to adjust herself to the inventions of 
our fortuitous and arbitrary arts, all of which are of so late a 
date in their discovery ; but it is perfectly clear, that if noses 
were not made for spectac les, the ‘y were mi: ile for smelling, 
and there have been noses eve r since there were men. * * 
It appears particularly difficult to suppose that those parts 
of the human frame, by which the perpetuation of the 
spect Sis conducted, should in faet not have been destined 
and intended for that purpose, from their mechanism, so truly 
admirable, and the sensation which nature has connected 
with it, more admirable still.’* Volney, who is also re- 
garded as an Infidel, is never so eloquent, or enthusiastic, as 
when ne is proving the existence of an all-wise Creator. 

‘For eve ry mi in,”’ says the author of “ Ruins of Hinpires,” 
i ei. ‘rves with reflection the astonishing spectacle of the 
universe, the more he meditates on the proprieties and at- 
tributes of each being, on the order and admirable harmony 
of their movements, the more certainly is he convinced that 
there is’a Supreme Agent, a universal and Identical Artificer, 
designated by the name God.”’t The only consolation Lu- 
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cretius allows in regard to a future life is, that the same atoms 
which compose us now may, in the course of ages after the 
dissolution of our present bodies, be so combined again as to 
form other men or women, as the case may be, adding that 
we need give ourselves no concern in regard to what the new 
beings may sufier. This Bayle justly turns into ridicule, 
while refuting the most revolting and absurd dogmas of the 
0et.* 

La Harpe pertinently inquires, in refuting the same dog- 
ma, if the first man and woman were formed by a fortuitous 
concourse of atoms, or by an aggregate of analogous mole- 
cules, how does it happen that similar conditions do not pro- 
duce similar efleets at the present day—in whieh case, the 
desert island, in whieh there is neither man nor woman, might 
soon be abundantly peopled, solely from its owl resources. 


[isons iteur, c’est-a-dire, 4 tous les athées qu expli ent tont 
Mes 1 je vous accord iw le pret ! 

i hen ‘ I Taits run ag g dem ( . 
os. Pourrie yous mne dire pourquol ies hommes ct jes lenimes qui 

nest pas eelu fuit le premier homme et | 
emme Car xppat mt vous ne me direz pas que que nons 

= ent $ l , ] l nt a Vv 4 t ] ie 4 
" me Ce petit aitheu t tous ceux ae , 

‘ eut po 3 its, et je les recomma Ld 


In no other poem, ancient, or modern, W ith the sole eXCcep- 
tion of the Lliad, are there so many beautiful deseriptions as 
in the Nature of Things. Had we time and space to show 
how much the most renowned of the moderns are indebted to 
him in this respect, we should seem, to those who have not 
examined the subject for themselves, to do gross injustice to 
the poets of Spain, Italy and France, as well as of England 
and Germany. As it is, we must content ourselves with giv- 
ing a brief specimen, here and there, of his deseriptive powers. 
His description of a thunder-storm is at once the most truth- 


* ik mncludes an elaborate and una verable argument | t 
of an all-wise Creator, and of the immortality of the soul, with his nsual +} an 
f manner Withoutapplyir ‘ ha t stot t re Viel t Thinas 
he remarks 1) fone q | eXa i trop t nat P 
l ra qu'il pretendait qu la mort mettant un long intervalle entre la | niere Vie s 
atoms dun rps! i tia \ n nes at $ i 
premicre et se nde vie n’apartinssent aun meme homme * * |, 
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ful and most sublime to be found in the whole range of poet- 
ry. We can only make room for a portion : 





‘Ott. t yer ocean, like a flood of And with their fury its own rage com 
pit red 
Sor ? i pro shes from the Then springs the fierv vortex, and within 
es Forges found, and points its deadly 
dD ider of the darkness, f wed i 
st Doubly enk jlled by the boisterous air 
B rricanes and thunders, and itself Rapid volved, and touch of fiery 
W fit har land f ferment s 5 ; 
y Th springs, and raves, and ripens till 
}) appalled each mortal t s home itiength, 
Whence high through ether must the Grown full mature,the shackling cloud it 
I pest rea clea ~ 
Pile Lo ] i,t " ruct And Ww nt with vibratory fl 
lee] Diffused r all things, flings the missile 
oO rst i-fold darknes 1 be 
‘ Roar xt t! deep-t 1 cl is 
Nor! these headlong torrents that 1 igh heaven 
wer Through all its walls were shattered 
Oft every stream, and drown the cultured irth below 
= es With the mighty shock, fron 
| i vith f s, with furious a t | ; 
l still through all tl it 
W =I t ish, and re} s init 
" \W t os 1 by the t 
I i ‘ st ha sung, f m y lescends . 
rh’ a \ i torrent, br 1 
i t hollow - bos i As ” iil ether into ft vere 
t j 
\ ma ke absorb they from t And a 1 I " 
I \ th’ aerial t expaudir t 
8 = vast uproar when the 1 
Has f t loud’s lensing fra . m 
pr Bursts abrupt, and hurls fiery 
t bd i, 261-29 


The deseription which he gives us, in the same book, of 
the plague at Athens, is an asterpiece of its kind. Genius 
has accomplished few greater triumphs than to clothe so 
loathsome and disgusting a subject with the charms of 
poetry, as Lueretius has done. Thueydides, who was not 
only an eye-witness of the frightful ravages of this horrible 
pestilence, but suffered from it himself, narrates all the tacts 
with scrupulous accuracy ; and his views are sustained ; 
those of the most renowned physicians. Whether the poet 
had himself studied the healing art professionally or not, does 
not appear ; but that he understood much about it is evident 
from every part of his poem—especially from his account of 
the symptoms of this terrific malady. He approaches the 
subject by showing how all climates have diseases peculiar 
to themselves, and how the people of all countries suffer 
afflictions from which others are more or less exempt. Hav- 
ing traced the virus of contagion from the place in which it 
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is first cenerated, until it reaches Greece, he proceeds to de- 
seribe the symptoms of the disease : 


The head first flamed with inward Planging their fiery bodies, to be cooled: 


heat; the eyes While some vide-gasping, into wells 
Reddened with fire suffused; the purple profound 
jaws Rushed all abrupt; and such the red-hot 
Sweated with blo uly ichor; ulcers foul thirst 
Crept o’er the vocal path, obstructing Unquenchable that parched them 
close * plest showers 
And t prompt tongue, expounder of Seemed but as dew-drops to th’ unsate 
tl mind, tongue, 
O'erflowed with gore, enfeebled in its Nor e’er relaxed the sickness; the 
! racked fram 
3 accent, harsh beneath the Lay all exhausted, and, in sil lread 
t Appall and doubtful, mused the Hea 
And t rbid effl t gh ; il Art 
t For the broad eve " | y 
fad 1 l 1 fil 1 tl t 
R lin full star ‘ s 1 
) . f \ l And told t pre g da 
fold it, for m " lred s ] 
( t brea t fetid throng 
I | mind’s pure ‘ t 
‘ the |] 1 carcas every raved 
The brow severe; t visa f i 
i t ly l wild; 
I ears distracted, f i 3 
La ju it leath sounds ; 
W with these dread, insu i ills Freq it tl brea ft 
\ t ing " ined, 1 1 and rare ; 
lose rhe neck with pearls bedewed of 
th groans. and tening sweat: 
ep S i pittl ! ff rd 
\ i tw gy ~ i ’ ( i i 
l t 
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vea i l wearying V ed 
t _ i ti h 3 1 
Y ! » hot the system t xtreme 
irk 0 i he frame a gradual ness 
0 } t 1 to the t t. 
[ } ! I ) wards the last, ther ~ 
llapsed 
With f i u r | t I cut eyes vw: t 3 
scooped 
) r | But all w i kin, ret te e 
1 to } 
wit \ istly grin; the shr led fore ud 
i T W { l t ~ 
I ibs tetre tc f. at t " 
I V y rt prepared 
Till with the eighth descending sun, for 
Allt ind ny t i few 
Careless, resigned them; in the gelid Reached his ninth lustre, life for ever 
strea ceased.’’—vi, L1st-1244. 


The vividness of this picture in the original is truly ap- 
palling. No scene that we have ever witnessed on the stage 
was more powerfully calculated to fill the mind with horror. 
Yet no poet can be more tender and pathetic than Lucretius ; 
or can more charmingly depict the more agreeable features 
of nature. As a delineator of the softer aflectious, he has 
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never been surpassed ; none have better deseribed a mother’s 
love. He proves that, not only among the human race is 
this the strongest tie, the purest and most disinterested feel- 
ing, but, also, among the lower animals. What, for example, 
can be more touching, and, at the same time, more poetical, 
than his deseription of a cow bemoaning the loss of her calf? 


No poet, Pagan or Christian, has more graphically de- 
scribed the terrors of a cuilty conscience than Lueretius, He 


: fp : : : 
shows, that if the tortures promised us in another world are 
but fietions, quite as bad overtake the wicked in this— 
that, in short, let the soul or the origin of things be what 


it may, retribution, In one form or other, alwavs follows 


Crime. 


I Furi ( H 
0 i i 
| lous 
But wellt | t i 
I rimes t lof t 
I ur whee | th 
I isé Tarp ( 
W 1 ~ 
Still fears ' t a dave 
And still f } it ne tad tl 
H e earth itself to f s becomes a hell.’’— iil, 1045-1¢ 


We find that we have devoted much more space to ex- 
tracts than we had intended ; indeed, our whole article has 
tur exceeded the bounds we had prescribed for it. But the 
subject is far from being exhausted. We have been able to 
do little more than glance at the beauties which are so pro- 
tusely scattered throughout the poem In doing so, we 


have generally selected such passages as seem, more or less, 
to explain why it is that Lucretius has been neglected by 
Pagans as well as Christians. That he has grievously erred, 
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few will deny. While denying that an Almighty Being has 
created the universe, he gives proot everywhere of a divine 
intelligence ; of none can it be more truly affirmed, that the 
light by which he would lead others astray is light from heaven. 
His eloquent and sublime strains afford in themselves the 
most complete refutation of the ungrateful and debasing 
philosophy which would make the soul of a Homer, a Plato, 
a Newton, or a Lueretius as perishable as that of the most 
stupid and grovelling of the lower animals ; and which, while 
admitting that the rudest article fashioned by the hand ot 
man shows design, or the adaptation of a means to an end, 
pretends that man himself, confessedly the noblest work ot 
creation, is merely one of the accidental results of the action 
of blind and senseless matter. Lucretius makes Nature 
reproach man tor his d scontent, his absurd tears, especially 
his fear of death at all periods of life; and there is much force 
and truth, as well as crandeur, in the speech which she 
utters. Dut, when it is read, it will be seen with how much 
greater justice might the Creator reproach the author of De 
Res Natura with ingratitude for the transcendent genius 
with which he has been endowed. With this passage, how- 
ever, We must close our extracts. As no versified translation 
does justice to its startling earnestness, we vive a prose 
Version : 


‘}urt rmore, if Universal Natur ould suddenly utter a 
l any o of us: *What m lity cause ha vou, UO 
m i excessively t | in bitter grief? Why do von gre 
hought of death? For, if your past and former 
if ication to you, and all vour blessings ha 
$ owed a l indi been los I 
\ i ma I ! Ke a guest sat 1 \ 
vd rest with resignation? But if those things, of 
( se, have b i wasted and lost, and life i 
seek to incur further trouble, which may | 
ssatis 0 Why do vou not rather put 
fe and anxiety? For there is nothing further which I ean 
s ‘ tl yr Is: st sam if 
\ \ ed w years, and your nbs are | worn 
I e, vet all things remain the same, even if y should 
it tlast all ages in living, and still more would vou see them the 
| er come to dt What do we answer to this Db 
N : st charge against us, and sets forth in her words a 
I i 
\ 1 sl t justly reproach and up dl, seve 
\ be n I . ably dey res ¢ Away 
\ \\ . we Sit ind forbea plaints. 
| if who 1s old (mor Ivar l in vears, cor ns nna 
I I 1s After having been possessed of ill the most valuable things 
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of life, Lp sfes V But 1 ivs 

de hg s s (les ~ ~ " t - { 

t npert Satisfactory ds de 1 hias ud 

in 1 i | I t! st « ( el und Satis \V veu 

cumstances N \\ er, res i sul t ' aud 

vi I on Wi > sive ‘ igs \V than 

tis ss i 

Arr. I].—1.  Priefivechsel Githe und Z ( Jah- 
ren L796 18352; he yegeben von Dr. Fri WILHELM 
Riemer, Gros ve, Siichs. Hofrathe und bil eka 
6 vol \ Be », 1833, S34 Duneker { 

9 Gloethe’s ¢ / h ( 3 | X 
Fie! 

§ G4 i] Vollst } { ( r HF 3 
Works. Completed, tinal Ed 10 voll nd 
Piibis 1827-30 

4. 0 igelassene Werk Goethe’s Posthr Work 
Binde VI. to XV. Stuttear ind Tiibinge Is 

, & ] d Works of Gee d By G. HI 2 vols 
Lb n: Ticknor & Fields 

6. Faustus, a Dramatic Mystery + the B i / 
Walpurgis Night; tra fed from the Ger fy vel 

ated with Notes. By Jous Axster, LL. D. ( ty Col 
leve, Dublin), Barrister-at-Law. London: Longman. IS3, 


Ir is but rarely that we make an author who is extensively 
read the subject of a paper In this journal. In general, we 
preter To bring betore our readers those who deserve to be 
studied, but who are neglected, save by the theug! ttul and 
discriminating few. We pursue this course because there 
are enough besides us to tell people What most of them have 
an idea of already. It is for the daily and weekly papers to 
note what is transitory, and do so in such a manner that * he 
who runs may rea — They are tor the million—tor those, the 
large majority of whom have not the time, even if they had 
the inclination, or the capacity, to think; while our journal 
is not for the half, or the quarter, of the million —only lol 
the few thousands, but we may be permitted to add, tor the 
cultivated few—tfor those who have learned to reasou and 
analyze as well as read. As this is the elass for which the 


work is designed, it becomes all the more necessary that we 


attempt to look beyond the surface, and show reason, as best 
we can, whv the chefs @aurre of other days should be better 
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appreciated than they are. There is no danger but a robust 
youth, in the full vigor of life, will make his way in the crowd; 
but who wouldsee a venerable, tottering man, so closely pressed 
onevery s de as to be in danger ot being trampled under toot, 
without feeling he ought to assist in extrieating him—espect- 


| 
I 


al {f aware that. however neglected how, he was once the 


eht of thousands. 

The same remark may serve as a reply to those well- 
meaning, but thoughtless, persons who imagine that because 
a periodical is published in a particular country, and ealls 
itself * National,” all its subjects, at least the majority, should 
be **racy ol the soil.” We may, how ver, ald another ob- 

‘ryation or two on this point; and they may as well assume 
form of queries as any other. Is there anything unna- 
onal ip ofiting by thi experience of the most insignificant 
nation, How existing, or for ever passed away, not to mention 


the Wisest or createst 7 Is there anything unnational In 


irving to learn wisdom, or taste, from the greatest productions 
of the hie 1 [ lect—trom the works of Homer, or Virgil, 
| exuiuiple, because they are not * raey of the soil’? Would 


it hot be ist as sensible and logical to maintain that none of 


our buildings should be in the Greeian, Italian, or even 


Giothie stvle of architecture, since It is notorious that none 
of them originated with us? Fortunately, there are not many 
at the present day who entertain such notions—certainly no 


critics Worthy of the name. Were it otherwise, they might 
well be asked, why do they buy silks for their wives or 
why watches tor theimselves? or why do they 
preter to wear French or English cloth in their coats, when 
they can get the home-made article cheaper 7 (ur journal is 
not locals; it Is cos nopolitan, us it was designed to be; but 
is nothing the less national on this account, 
or less heartily devoted to the best interests of the Republic. 
Now, too, we choose a subject which is not * racy of the 
soil.’ but not one that is in any danger of being torgotten 
soon, Haimely, Goethe and his works. If the author of Faust 
was, strictly speaking, never a citizen of the great Republic 
of the West, it is not the less true that he was a citizen of 
he world, and that none capable of appreciating the highest 
order of intelleet will deny his claim, whatever may have 
been his faults, to the world’s gratitude, as one of its greatest 
benefactors. But this, it may be replied, is well known, as 
scarcely any who read are ignorant of the fame of Goethe. 
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No modern author has had more books written about him, 
not excepting Dante or Shakespeare. The works in different 
languages of which he has been made the subject, would fill 
a pretty large library by themselves. He has been oftener 
translated than perhi aps all other authors of his time; at least, 
translations of his prinei ipal productions have been ottener at- 
tempted than those of any other writer. We have now betore 
us nine different English versions of Faust alone, namely, those 
of Anster, Talbot, Hills, Hayward, Syme, Bernays, Birch, 
Halliday, and Blackie. ‘These are in prose and verse, most 
of them are annotated to a vreater or less extent, and only 
two or three are without an elaborate introduction, in which 
the translator undertakes to analyze the poem. The French 
and Italians have also many translations of the principal 
works of Goethe; but considerably fewer thanthe English. The 
latter and ourselvesread him more than all continental europe, 
excepting his own country—all whose language is the German. 
In this respect, we, as it were, reciprocate the admiration 
which the Germans have for Shakespeare. In France, Italy, 
and Spain the great English dramatist has, indeed, many ad- 
mirers ; but not one for every hundred he has in Ge rmany. 
Many reasons are assigned for this disparity ; but it is not 
necessary for us to examine them here. Suffice it to say, in 
passing, that the German mode of thought, as well as the 
German language, has a closer affinity to our own than these 
of any other people, which alfords, perhaps, the best eXxpla- 
nation that can be given, within equal bounds, of the mutual 
appreciation alluded to. But be this as it may, there are still 
but few who understand Goethe. Hundreds have, indeed, 
given elaborate opinions of his writings; but it may be 
— whether a single true pocen uit of him has yet been 
iven by any foreigner. Carlyle has, perhaps, approximated 
nearest to the truth. His criticisms on his works are undoubt- 
edly the best in the English language; but it is principally 
because they are the most elaborate. Not that any other 
foreigner was better qualified for the task than Carlyle. <A 
man of genius himself, a profound thinker, one whose mind 
is eminently analytical, and whose taste has been tormed on 


the best classic ‘model is, Nay We ll claim to pass judgme nt 
even on works like Faust, Tasso, and Iphigenia. but ho 
critic, however stern and impartial, is superior to the influ- 
ence of private friendship. That Carlyle had reason to be 
attached to Goethe is now well kuown—though certainly no 
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reason which was not equally honorable to author and critic. 
The high praise bestowed by Goethe on Carlyle’s biography 
of Schiller was well calculated, by itself, coming, as it did, 
from so illustrious a source, to secure the good-will of the 
critic. “It is worthy of admiration,” says the poet, “ how 
the writer has attained to a satistying insight into the 
character and exalted merit of this man, so clear and so 
just as Was hardly to be expected from the distance. 
Here, however, an old observation is confirmed : Good-will 
leads to perfect knowledee. lor it is precisely because the 
Scotchman recognizes the German with cordiality, honors 
and loves him, that he acquires the surest knowledge of his 
excellent qualities, and Is enabled to rise himself to a clear- 
ness, as respeets his subject, which the countrymen of the 
great departed were in former times utterly unable to reach.” 
Who could help being influenced by a tribute like this 7 
We have evidence enough that Carlyle was not the man ; and 
who will blame him tor it? He should be something more 
than human, to be proof against it. Even the divine Plato 
cannot be said to be altogether impartial in the estimate 
which he gives us of his master, Socrates. Itis now gener- 
ally admitted by the best critics, that, however oreat Wis the 
wisdom of the philosopher-martyr, his merits as an original 
thinker were ex: iggverate “d by lis pupil, while hi Is faults were 
ke pt out of sight. It is no diseredit to Carlyle to Say that 
hil is triendsh iI}, Loo, hi iS solne whi il Wi arpe “«l his judgme Ht. He 
could not, indeed, have admired the genius of Goethe too 
much; it deserved all. But there is a great difference be- 
tween admiring a great painting or statue, and giving a true 
estimate of its merits, and, at the same time, pointing out its 
defeets ; for true criticism requires the latter as well as the 
former, since no human production, however beautiful or 
sublime, is perteet. 

In this Carly le has failed, and so we are without a true 
portraiture of Goethe in the English language. But let us 
not be charged with vanity, or any kindred sin, until it is 
seen that we are guilty of it; for we do not pretend, or 
hope that we ean succeed in an effort in which Carlyle 
has failed. The task which we propose to ourselves is a 
ae one, though sufficie ntly laborious. Having first care- 
fully read the principal works of Goethe, partly in the original 
and sactls through translations, we have taken the pains to 
compare the impressions of different crities with each other, 
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and sought to discover the points in which they differ mostly 
from our own, and, whenever we have seen any suflicient 
reason to modify the latter, we have not hesitated to do so. 
Those impressions we now proceed to note as they occur to 
us, and the reader will form his own opinion as to whether 
they are correct or not, doing us the justice e to bear in mind, 
that the wren has often discovered, as naturalists tell us, 
what has escaped the attention of the eagle—that is, when 
we have completed our task—not the present article, in 
which, we need hardly say, nothing more than an outline 
can be given. 

The Boswell of Goethe is Dr. Riemer. But the Seoteh- 
man is vastly superior in the most essential characteristies of 
a biographer to the German. The latter is, indeed, much 
more learned and has a better judgment than the tormer, but 
the former is more graphic, a keener observer, a more patient 
and aecurate reporter of conversatious—in a word, a more 
truthtul painter. Riemer is too heavy ; he often gives usa 
Greek or Latin quotation instead of a conversation—a ({lo- 
tation, too, which, when deciphere l, is tound to have little 
relevancy to the que stion at issue. This, however, arises 
from no carelessness ; tor the genuine Boswell is not a more 
enthusiastic admirer of his great master than Riemer is ot 
Goethe. Had the latter been less so, his work would have 
been much more valuable than it is. But he is too intoler- 
ant: he makes an idol of Goethe; those who retuse to wor- 
ship him, as he does himself, he treats as the worst of 
hereties. He is peculiar in this respeet—certainly ditierent 
from any biographer, ancient or modern, with whom we are 
acquainted. According to Riemer, all who criticise Goethe 
nitust be either knaves or fools; they must either be actuated 
by malice prepense or be hopelessly stupid ; and they are duly 
chastised accordingly. His exeuse for conduct like this is, 
that he had an experience of thirty years of lus subject, hay- 
ing been the greater part of that time e mnplove id by the poet 
as the corrector of his manuscripts, and several years as tutor 
of his son. He argues that with such opportunities it would 


be almost iinpossible to be mistaken, either in the author or 
the man. This, indeed, would be true, if the party possess- 
ing them were capable of availing himself of them. Without 
such capability, daily opportunities, extending over a period 
of a hundred years, if such were possible, would not be suffi- 
clent,e spec li lly with suchas ibjee tas Goethe. The pliloso- 
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pher-poct himself seemed fully aware that Riemer was unequal 
tothe task which he had undertaken. In proof of this, we need 
only refer to the Tahle-talk, at the close of the second volume. 
This does no justice to Goethe. Nowhere in his writings are 
his observations so commonplace. It exhibits little of that 
brillianey, and still less of that profundity, characteristic of 
the author of Faust. This is not to be accounted tor on the 
cround that the Doetor has not given full reports, although 
the most brilliant observations become dull and vapid when 
clumsily set down. It seems impossible to avoid the inference 
that Goethe, knowing the calibre of the man he had to deal 
with, resolved to descend to his level; for it was always one 
of his favorite axioms that common courtesy requires that in 
conversation we should endeavor to suit our language as best 
we can, to the capacities and tastes of those with whom we 
COnVeETSe, 

At the same time, there is much that is valuable in the 
two thick volumes of Dr. Riemer; for, whatever may be the 
detects ot the author in other respects, even his enemies 
scarcely venture to deny that he is a man of the strictest 
integrity. The general verdict in Germany is, that any 
statement of faet whieh he makes trom his own knowledge 
may be Implhicitly relied pon. Hence it is that more has 
been borrowed from him than from all other biographers. 
It is only his criticisms, or, rather, his eulogies, that are cal- 
culated to mislead; and yet he not only gives a more 
correct general idea of Goethe than any other biographer, 
but also affords the reader more aid in studying his char- 
acteristics, Carlyle is vastly more eloquent and persuasive 
than Riemer. The former gives us much finer deserip- 
tions than the latter, but inuch less information. If the 
belligerent disposition ot Riemer is generally disagreeable, 
it sometimes answers a rood purpose. This is the ease 
in the instance in which he attacks Falk, denouncing him 
as a falsifier of Goethe’s opinions and expressions ; for 
Falk too has had the ambition to be the poet’s Boswell; 
and as such he has been extensively quoted by various 
biographers. Nowhere is Riemer more logical than when 
he comes to deal with Falk ; indeed, in the course of 
his arguments against the only person that has any preten- 
sion to rival him in his peculiar sphere, he sometimes  be- 
comes humorous, as, for example, when he asks, If Goethe 
Was so very intimate with Falk, and for so long a time as the 
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latter pretends, how does it happen that he never mentions 
his name, either in his voluminous correspondence with 
Schiller and fe Iter, or in any of the fifty-five volumes of his 
writings? ‘* Me he does mention in almost every one of his 
books,” savs Riemer; “in most of them several times, and 
always with contidence and respect, It he had contidenece 
and caper, or either, for Falk, why has he not left us some 
proof of the faet?”” Falk tries to explain this, by alleging that 
his rival availed himself of his position, as a corrector of the 
manuscripts, to expunge whatever incidental remarks he did 
not wish to see the light. But this has had little etleet—no 
effect at all on those acquainted with the circumstances. 
Altogether independently of the known integrity of Riemer, 
and his veneration for the opinions of his great master—a 
veneration amounting almost to idolatrv—everyvbody knew 
that remarks made in letters to Schiller or Zelter could not 
have been sup pressed without the coneurrence of the latter; 
and accordingly the publie opinion of FE — soon adopted 
the rule, that no important statement made by Falk should 
be acce pte “lle xcept it was corroborated, at least, in some otf 
its essential particulars, by some biographer in whom Goethe 
was known to have confidence. At the same time, Falk has 
been much more read abroad, especially in England, than Rie- 
mer.  IJlisfreedom of opinion and outspokenness would sufli- 
ciently account forthis. We naturally prefer that whichreveals 


most and is most independent in criticism. But Falk has h: ul 
an additional advantage, in being introduced to the I clish 
and American public—Mrs. Austin, a very lively and agree- 


able writer, having translated his work in her Goethe and his 
Contemp raries, a compliment which the numerous Greek and 
Latin notes of Riemer would have effeetually precluded her 
from conferring on the latter, even had she been disposed 
to do so; or had his book been as attractive in every other 
respect as Falk’s. 

When it is borne in mind that most of the various trans- 
lators of Goethe differ and quarrel with each other in a simi- 
lar manner—scareely any two of them agreeing as to what 
the poet means in any remarkable passage of his writings— 
it will not seem strange that the most en lightened public 
has hitherto failed to understand Goethe. Those who have 
never read a line of his writings, if any such there are in 
any enlightened community, must admit that profound, indeed, 


must be the thinker, who, although dead, so far as he was 
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mortal, only a few brief years, whom several of our readers 
have seen and perhaps conversed with, is as great a problem, 
considered in connection with his multifarious works, as the 
design and mode of execution of the Pyramids, which for 
thousands of years have bid defiance to the ravages of 
time, and which year after year, to the present moment, form 
the subject of books and pamphlets, by the learned of all 
nations.* In this my sterlousness, Which envelops the char- 
acter of Goethe almost as effectually as the fabled cloak 
of darkness enveloped the deities of mythological times, 
Dante alone can be compared to Goethe. No other author 
has formed the subject of such voluminous commentaries. 
We are not aware that professorships have yet been 
established in the principal universities of Germany for the 
sole purpose of elucidating passages in the works ot Goethe, 
Which the publie. however enlightened, are not supposed to 
understand; but that such have been maintained in the prin- 
cipal universities of Ltaly, for more than a century, for the 
purposs of vplaining the allegories of the Dirina Commedia, 
is familiar to allour readers, Shakespeare needs no such pro- 
fessorships. All can understand him, beeause his language ts 
the language of nature, as simple and plain as_ herself, 
though as fullof variety. But the Germans tell us that what 
Is greatest is also most ny sterious, if not most incomprehen- 
sible; and they go so far as to adduce the Deity as an instauee. 
If man, they say, was created atter the likeness of his 
Maker, the more perfect that likeness is the more divine the 
nan. It this were recognized as a true test of greatness, 
Germany would have a larger number of great men than 
all other countries put together, because she has a larger 
number of authors whose works are so inserutable that it 


often puzzles themselves to understand what they write.i 
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Before attempting any analysis of the characteristics of 
Goethe, we will take a brief glance at his early life. No 
biographical sketch is necessary, in an article of this kind, of 
an author whose fame is so universal as that of Goethe. If 
there are any who think the contrary, there are several 
within their reach.* Let it be our duty simply to indicate, in 
passing, the salient poluts in our author’s character, or, rather, 
those influences which seem to have had most to do with its 


formation. The youth of Goethe had nothing to wish for. 
Every advantage that wealth and birth eould afford was 


within his reach; the best care . the best lustrue tion, the best 





railing 5 and he took advantage of al . Like most great men, 


t 
he owed much more to bis mother than to his father, although 


7 


'\ ho means anu ordinary bball. Ile was al 
lead 1g eitize l) of Franktort, one who had travelled hit h, 
and thought much; who not ouly had a good library, and a 
valuable colleetion of paintings ‘and sculptures of his own, 
but knew how to appreciate each. But he did not possess 


the genial disposition or the higher intellectual gilts of the 


+ 


poet’s mother, whom a that knew her deelare to be a 


woman of a superior mind. Riemer tells us, that the father 


preterred having the future poet instructed im the natural 


sciences, and that the mother pref rred the classics. In the 
latter view, the poet himself coneurred, and he exerted him- 
elf accordingly ; but, as if to efleet a compromise between 
the two ~ trents, he also studied the sclences, though by no 
means with so much ardor as he did the languages. Of this 
we have sufficient proot in his works. ‘* From Iny vouth "p- 


wards,’ he savs, ** have I striven to familiarize myself as much 


= 


Us Pos th Grecian art and Greeian spirit, and [am assur- 
ed, by») sons TO be depen led Upol, that | have succeeded 
prec ? 

Those who desire more conclusive evidence than this n ay 
refer to the sixth volume of lis complete works, 1n which, 
under the head of Greek Literature, he treats with a master’s 
hand such subjects as the Tragic Tetralogy of the Greeks ; 
Parody among the Ancients; the disputed passage In \ris- 
otle as to the object ot tragedy : Plato considered as contem- 


¢ 


pie , on 
perary With a Christian revelation: * llomer once agai, 
, Seg 
and the Phadon and the Baechanals of KMuripides. So Cole 
sclous was he through life of the benefit he derived from the 
| G.H P 
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study of Greek literature, that he regarded Greek scholarship 
as a claim to his friendship and sympathy. Indeed, it is for 
no other reason that he seems first to have taken a liking to 
Riemer. True, the latter does not say so himself; but he 
intimates that Falk’s ignorance of Greek would have been 
sufficient by itself to induee Goethe to despise his criticisms. 
It is to be remarked, besides, that, with scarcely an exception, 
all with whom the poet formed lasting friendships were more 
or less deeply imbued with the classic spirit. This is true 
of Herder, Merk, Wieland, the two Humboldts, Hegel, Varn- 
hagen, Klinger, Moutz, Kniep, Tischbein, and may we not 
add Carlyle? Some of those whom he disliked were also good 
Hellenists—such, for example, as the Menzels, Gutzkows, 
Nicolais, Heines and Bornes; but there was good reason for 
his dislike of these. It may be doubted whether Homer him- 
self could have been altogether insensible to the violent 
onslaught of crities like those mentioned. 

We do not mean, however, that Goethe was so pe- 
dantic and absurd as to become attached to none but 
Hellenists. Although none loved Greece more than By- 
ron, tew knew less about the laneuage of Homer and 
Plato. But Goethe did not like him anything the less 
on the latter account. This may be seen from his pa- 
pers on Don Juan, Manfred, and Cain; in each of which 
he pays a high compliment to the author. Don Juan 
was universally condemned in Germany, for its immo- 
rality, when it first appeared; even the French were halt 
ashamed to be seen reading it; while at home in England 
it was a forbidden book. All, indeed, read it, ladies as well 
as gentlemen; but few had the courage to do so openly. 
It was while it was thus at onee condemned and read with 
avidity that Goethe had the boldness to translate as many 
stanzas as would give his numerous admirers a foretaste ot 





its character, at the same time recommending it in no 
measured terms. And if he alluded to the morality, or, 
rather, the immorality of it, his remarks were evidently in- 
tended to allay, if not altogether to neutralize, the pre judie es 
excited against the poem ; for, instead of censuring the latter, 
he censures the journals of the day, whose standard was not 
very high in his time. *‘* Upon closer examination, however,”’ 
he says, “perhaps no particular injury to morality is any 
longer to be apprehended from re prints of such poems, since 
poets and writers must work wonders to be more injurious 
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to morals than the papers of the day.” In the paper on 
Manfred he diseovers Lord Byron himself to be his favorite 
hero, which, it seems, pleased his lordship more than 
any other compliment he received even from Goethe; al- 
though the author of oe Wrote a paper about the same 
time, entitled, ‘* Relations » Byron,” which had the effeet 
of greatly increasing the die of the author of Childe 
Harold throughout the continent. This was all the more 
generous on Goethe’s part, beeause it does not seem 
that Byron had hitherto paid any public tribute to him. 
It soon after beeame known that he had intended to dedicate 
his Sardanapalus to him, but that some passing whim had led 
him to alter his resolution ; although a COPY of the dedication 
had aetually been sent to Weimer, where a fae simile of it 
still exists. The change of intention is accounted for by the 
gossip of the day, by representing that his lordship, who 
was ignorant of German, was informed by some oflicious 
person that Goethe had satirized him in one of his late 
papers. Be this as it may, the two poets were soon recon- 
ciled ; or, rather, Byron soon found that Goethe was innocent ; 
and having a higher admiration tor his genius now than ever, 
he hastened to make amends by the dedication of MWerner, 
which runs as follows: “ To the illustrious Goethe, by one 
of his humblest admirers, this tragedy is dedicated.” This 
was fully appreciated and never forgotten by Goethe. Until 
the day ot his death, he never spoke of the E nelish poet but 
in the language of admiration and esteem. And we confess 
that there are few things he has done tor which we like him 
so well as we do for the whole tenor of his conduct towards 
the author of Childe Harold, especially for his last uet—we 
allude to what he did when Mr. Sterling presented to him 
a letter of introduction from his lordship i in 1823, at Weimer, 
on his way to Genoa. This is the time, it will be remem- 
bered, that Greeee was engaged in the struggle tor life or 
death against Turkey, and it was rumored that Byron had 
resolved to devote his lite to the “ Land of the uutorgotten 
brave.”’ Goethe himself, speaking of this in the sixth volume 
of his works, observes: “ Longer delay seemed culpable, 
and three hastily composed stanzas, expressive of the most 
heartfelt sympathy, were dispatched. oe did not reaeh 
Genoa till he had lett, but overtook him at Leghorn on the 
24th July, 1823, as he was about to set sail, just time enough 


to admit of a cordial and very flattering re ply.” 
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The remarks quoted in the above passage, brief as they 
are, not only show, as we said they would, that Goethe was not 
pedantic ; they may also be regarded as at least presumptive 
evidence that he was not the cold, iinpassible, selfish man he 
is represented by many; though it must be confessed that 
those who bring these charges against him often seem to 
have truth and justice on their side—a fact of which we may 
rive some illustrative instances further on. For the present 
we will return for a moment to the testimony of Riemer, 
who, if he is not administering a eastigation to all who ven- 
ture to see any fault in his hero, it is ten to one that he is 
engaged in an elaborate defence, and that when, in all proba- 
hility, no defence is necessary. We have now our eye ona 
passage which serves to illustrate our remarks in reference to 
the different opi lOnS formed by different parties of the char- 


acteristics of Croethe. 
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It mav well be asked, If all these were the enemies of 
(ioethe, who were his friends? The men and women, if 
arrayed against hina, would leave ouly the children, hot to 
mention the bigot, the scientilie, the Jew, the Christian, and 
voung Germany ; vet the biographer i: substantially correct, 
more so Thad any similar passage throughout the whole 


l 
‘ 


extent of his two thick volumes, and it may be added that 
nowhere else is he more terse and epigrammnatic. At all 
periods ot lite, Goethe was judged differently ly different 
men. Even his teachers could not agree in regard to him. 
(>t tis stay at the | niversity ol Leipzig, his Alma Vat ry 
miuny aneedotes are told, but it does not seem that he derived 
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fit from his academe studies. Ile had little col- 


rich pers 
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fidence in the professors ; and, with one or two exceptions, 
they had as little in him. Leipzig, however, had its great 
thinkers at the time, and Goethe knew how to appreciate 
them. His social position secured him a ready introduetion 
into the best society—among the aristocracy ot learning and 
intellect, as well as that of wealth and family. Thus it was 
that he became acquainted in turn with Ernesti, Gellert, and 
Gottsched. He eagerly availed himself of the knowledge 
Which each possessed in abundance and were always glad to 
communicate. But, after being delighted with the eloquent 
disquisitions of the one, the brilliant philosophic conversutious 
of another, and with the Attie wit of another, he had little 
disposition to submit to the college rules; and the result 
was, that he soon withdrew in disgust. In giving an 
account of this period himself, he remarks: ‘In logie, 
it seemed to me very Strange that I must now take u 
those spiritual operations which from of old T had execute 
with the utmost convenience, and batter them asunder, in- 
sulate and as if destroy them, that their right employvine 
might become plain to me. Of the thing, of the world, of 
God, I tancied | knew about as much as the Doctor himself, 
and he seemed to me, in more than one place, to hobble dread- 
ful Y (ocwaltic Lu hape V7 A Goethe gives amusing Ceserip- 
tious of some of the Professors, and they in turn say son 
curious things of hun; but both must be omitted here. We 
must content ourselves with remarking that from Leipzig 
(roethe passed to Strasburg, in order to complete himseit 
in the study of the law, it being the wish of his father that 
he should becon e an advocate. But, for one hous devote d 
by the future poel to law, he devoted ten to love and poetry. 
Already lie had formed some of the most Hnportant projects 
of his life.“ These,” he says, “were Gitz von Berlichingen aud 
Faust. The written life of the former had seized my inmost 
soul. The figure of a rude, well-meaning self-helper, in wild, 
anarehic times, excited my deepest sympathy. The expres- 
sive puppet-show fable of the other sounded and huniuned 
through me many-toned enough.” It was during these jius- 
ings that he saw for the first time the beautiful, gentle and 
contiding Fredrika. ‘ Let us withdraw, however,” he adds, 
‘into the free air, in the high, broad platform of the Minster, 
as if the time were still here, when we young ones often ren- 
dezvoused thither to salute with full summers the sinking 


sun.” By the aid of good telescopes, ‘one friend after 
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another searched out the spot in the distance which had be- 
come the dearest to him ; neither was I without a littl eye-marh 
of the like, which, when it rose not conspicuous in the land- 
scape, drew me to it, beyond all else, with a kindly magic.” 

This brings us to what is considered by many as the great 
blemish in the character of Goethe—his treatment of the 
women by whom he was so much beloved; but we have no 
wish to dwell on the faults of such a man, even though they 
be quite as bad as they are represented in this case ; for we 
must remember that genius does not exempt its possessor 
from all the weaknesses of human nature. The experience 
of the world shows but too plainly that, in general, it has a 
contrary effect. In nine cases out of ten, it is those who have 
the strongest intellect that have also the strongest passions. 
This is particularly true of the poets. It some ot the best 
have seemed mildl—almost without any passion—we should 
remember the efleet of edueation and culture in subduing the 
natural propensities, It is recorded ot Socrates, that when a 
physiognomist was langhed at for pronouncing the pliloso- 
pher libidinous, he admitted frankly that he had been so in 
his youth, but that he had overcome the propensity the 
sume as he would a vicious horse. That poets themselves 
recognize this principle, they have virtually proved. Thus 
Achilles, the greatest of Homer’s characters, has the most 
violent PAISSIOUS 5 the whole catastrophe of the Iliad turns 
on his wrath ; and in proportion as all the other characters 
are great, the poet endows them with strong passions. It is 
precisely because /Eneas wants passion—because he is too 
emphatically the pious Aneas’’—that the great Latin epic 
lacks the grandeur and sublimity of the Greek epic. Milton 
had this in his mind in the delineation of his Satan, as a 
similar remark will apply with equal foree to the master- 
pleces of Dante and Tasso. Nor do the great creations of 
Shakespeare form an exception. Hamlet, Lear and Othello 
are full of passion. “In short, we might multiply exam- 
ples taken trom all) the principal poets, from Aeschylus 
and Euripides to Byron and Shelley; but enough.* 

Of all great men that ever lived, none brought their passions 
under more pertect subjection than Goethe. The passion ol 


* D’alleurs,”’ says M. Henry Blaze. ** qu unais a lu dans le se de Goethe? 
Qui oserait porter in jue ent irrevocable certains actes d ett i 
et siprofonde? Chezde pareils Hommes tout est mystére at ns pla 
au point de vue du travail qu’ils devaient a ir: alors seulement del 
Wicre vous arrive, etles doutes commence ‘ I Es sur G he, p.10 
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love wi 8, perhaps, the only one which he did not prevent 
from do jing injury to others; and, before we condemn him, 
we ought to inquire whether he could really have avoided 
the evil in this ease. We should remember, that if several 
loved him—nay, if he loved them in return, as we have suffi- 
cient evidence he did—he could only marry one. Nor have 
we any right tosay that he ought not to have chosen the one 
he cic I, because she was merely a peasi ant girl, with but slen- 
der pretensions to beauty, and with seareely any pretensions 
to intelleet—one, too, with whom he had lived for some 
years before marriage. Had he consulted his critics, he 
would have preferred Fredrica, Lilli, Annehen, Lucinda, 
Bettina, &e.; but scarcely two of them could agree in regard 
to any one, not excepting Fredriea. One of the reasons why 
Goethe is called an egotist is, that he thought it perfectly 





right that all these ladies, and as Many more as felt disposer ; 
should love him, but that they had no right to expect that 
he would love them in return. It was beeause | Spinoza took 
this view of love, that Goethe was so fond of his writings ; at 
least, so he tells us himself. “ What particularly riveted 
me,” he Says, ** Was the unlimited disinterestedness to be 
read in every sentence. Those extraordinary words, * He 
ohtly loves God, must not expect God to love him in ? turn, 
with all the premises on which they are founded, and all the 
consequences flow ing trom them, entirely occupied ine. Dis- 


; 


interestedness in all things, in love and friendship, it wus 
my greatest delight, my maxim, my constant eXercise 3 SO 
that the daring question which follows, * If I love you, what 
is that to you?’ came as from my heart” (Vol. XIV.). 
He thoueht that if he married Fredriea, Lilli, or Bettina, 
much more devotion would have been expected from him 
than he could spare time for, and several of his biographers 
are of the same opinion. M. Blaze, for instance, thought that 
Fredrica would have claimed the dey otion ol his whole being > 
and that he, being unable to gratify her, would have been 
the cause of her death.* In one of his Idyls in the Dichtung und 
Wahrheit, he congratulates himself on having extinguished 
in the bud a feeling which might have cost him two years of 
his time. This is supposed, with good reason, to be in allusion 
to the breaking off of his relations with Fredriea. That it 


Sa servante (t e he did m ) n’en voulait qu’a ses sens, il l’époussa.’ 


kssai sur Goethe, p. 1. 








t 


has re ference to some such rupture cannot be doubted ; nor 


can it be denied that, regarded in this light, it shows not only 
selfishness, but heartlessness.* The ladies, at least, will be apt 
to think that he carried his appreciation of the value of time 
alittletoo far. Many of them forgive him, however, when they 
understand that one of the prevailing ideas of his life was self- 


culture; if he can be said to have left a single passion unsub- 
dued, it was this. Those who represent him as most ambitious 
for fame, admit that even this feeling, so natural to the most 


Lich! 
PIGnLy 


gifted, was subservient to his constant, Insatiable de- 
sire fon self-improvement. It was the latter, weare assured, that 
often made him aet so strangely in the presence of visitors who 
had come hundreds of niles to see him—when he coul | oul 
auswer them I monosyllables, and seareely deign to netice 
wir praises. Many left him disappointed—some disgusted— 
nota few offended on this account. They did not understand 


+ 


t once his weak and his strong point. At least, it 


that t ay ‘ 
thal LUIS Was a 


eemed a weakness ; 1t made him appear in a very untavor- 
able light. Even those who estimate self-culture at its full 
value are likely to say that it could be practiced sufficiently 
well without carrying it to such an extent as this. Goethe, 
however, is of a different opinion ; he rather boasts of the 
inflexible resolution with which he plac ed all under contri- 
bution, while. he permitte | few to elicit anything from him 
in return. ‘What have I done?’ he says to Dumont’s 
nephew. “T have collected and turned to aecount all I have 
seen, heard and observed ; I have pul il requisition the 
works of nature and man. Every one of my writings has 
been furnished me by a thousand different persons, a thou- 
sand different things; the learned and the ignorant, the wise 
and the foolish, infaney and age, have come in turn, gener- 
ally without having the least suspicion of it, to bring me the 
offering of their thoughts, their faculties, their experience ; 
often they have sowed the harvest I have reaped ; my work 
is an aggregation of beings taken from the whole of nature; 
it bears the name of Goethe.’ This is as true as it is frank; 
ind in it we have an explanation of the universality of his writ- 


Ings, It will not, however, satisfy those who believe that love 
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merits love—that it is evil rather than cood—a source of pain 
rather than pleasure—when unrequited. 

Still there are extenuating circumstances in Goethe’s case. 
Before condemning him for his conduct to the ladies, it is well 
to inquire more or less into the circunistances; and bear in mind 
that the blue-eyed daughters of Germany make love in a some- 
what different way from the ladies of other countries. We donot 
nean that the former are less virtuous than the latter—noth- 
ing of the kind; but they are more enthusiastie—imore the 


ereatures of impulse. The . ntle Alsatian Kr dri ! Is per- 


haps an exception among the lovers of Goethe. But 
take Lilli, for example, who upsets everything about 
her on the table = at which she dines as a guest, be- 
eause her neighbor makes a remark she do hot LIKG, 
nd she does so in order to attract the attention anid 
ean the eood-will ot Goetlhie. ISven this is net so strange 


as the conduet of Bettina, as deseribed tn her own letters. 


In ceiving an account to his mother of her first interview 
with the poet, She tells all about hie r intro i¢ Ol, We, 
“ Anon,” she says, “the door opened, and there he stood in 
solemn serious SS, and LUZ il on ne with fixe qd eves, | 
stretched forth my hands to him and—more I know not— 
Goethe presst | me to his heart. ‘Poor girl, have I 1 vlit- 
ened thee ” The se were the first words with which his voice 
thrilled into my heart. He led me into his study and placed 
me ot the SOLa opposite To hiunself. We both relnained 
stient. * . * I started up suddenly from the SOTa. 
: | Cul SIT ho longer,’ | excl ined. . \\ ell, ther A, : ‘| he, 
‘do as you please 3’ and with that I flew Upon his nee , and 
he took me upon his knee and pressed me to his heart. A 
deep silence followed. I had not slep for three days— years 
had yp sevul a7 ma / mone aster i nr L disie peo / sf a / 
whi T awoke a ew lite hbeoan wit! me. lt 1a lhiterres 


from this what she would sav to the poet himself. It will 
not seem strange that his mother has to chide her in unmea- 
sured terms for what she writes to Goethe. * Really, ehild 
you are quite ma 1.’ savs his mother: “ what nonsense have 
you got into your head? Do you think my son has nothing 
better to do than to wander out by moonlight, and think of 
you? Silly girl!” &e., &e. It isnot for us to say that there 
was any LN propric ty on the part of Bettina in all this; but. 
to say the least, it seems to show that it was no ve ry grave 


> > ] + P ] 1,] + 
offence against the laws of morality—no unpardonable slight 
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to the female sex—on the part of the poet-plilosopher that 
he had an objection to marry a young lady who was deter- 
mined to fall asleep on his breast at the first interview, and 
some of whose subsequent letters, detailing her experience, 
are unfit for publication. 

That Goethe was no stranger to the passion of love—nay, 
that he loved intensely and often—it is impossible to doubt. 
He once told Riemer that he ‘always conceived the ideal 
under the form ofa woman.’ Whatever was most beautiful 
in nature or art he associated, in some form, with woman 5 
but this, he thought, was nothing to her—he elaimed no 
gratitude trom her for it; and should not she be equally 
generous to hin?’ This feeling was not German; the Ger- 
mans repudiated it. But it was that of a greater people—a 
people of nuch higher eulture—ot the Greeks in their palmi- 
est days; by whom woman was regarded as little more than 
the toy of ‘man. Even Sappho was not recognized as the 
equal of her male eont ‘mporaries, contessedly great as was 
her intelleet. All the honor she had was what she derived 
from her husband, or her lover, or her male relatives. It is, 
perhaps, hardly strange that Goethe, who admired the Greeks 
so much from youth to age, should imitate them in this 
respeet 3 though we contess that we should rather excuse his 
conduet to Fredriea, Lilli, and Lueinda, on the ground of the 
fickleness of his passion. We pret r to believe that he sin- 
ecerely loved each, when he said he did so, but that, when 
calle | Upon to conseerate that love, it existed no lonver—it 
had been transferred to another. Assuming this to be the 
case, it was the fault, not of Goethe, but of nature. 

Let His blame (roethe or not, tor his ideas in re ward to the 
fair SCX, he ean only be judged by his works ; and atter all it 
is with these, and not with the author, that the world has to 
do. For aught we know, Homer had his Frederieas, his 
Lillis, and his Lueindas, and- gave them as little love in 
return as Goethe. That the Prinee of Poets appreciated the 
charms and the virtues of woman, is everywhere evident in 
his works, but none of his inimitable portraitures is anything 
the worse or the better from his private relations with the 
sex, no matter what those relations may have been. And 
mav we not make a similar remark in regard to Goethe? 
although it must be admitted that. in his writings as well as 
in real life, he has made the women subservient to the 


men. 
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All we can attempt on the present occasion, in regard to 
Goethe’s works, is to take a passing lance at those regarded 
as his best, beginning with his Torquato Tass , respecting 
the character of which the literary world is. still divided— 
soine considering it a poem, intended only to be read ; others 
a tragedy, intended for the stage. Fortunately, it djes not 
matter much what the design of it was in this respect. It 
is sufficient for us to know that, even in his autobi graphy, he 
does not give a more unreserved or interesting account of 
his own experience in struggling against the temptations 
which, at the beginning of his career, threatened to involve 
him inevitably in polities. Tasso, the prine iy al character, is 
evidently intended to represent Goethe himself. He is intro- 
duced as a poet 5 he speak s and acts like a poet. Antonio, 
the experienced diplomat, seeing that he possesses abundant 
talent, does all he ean to render it available. Tasso In hot 
prejudiced ; he would not obje ct to take part in state affairs, 
if he thought he was qualified; but he feels that he is not— 
tha poe@rry is his element; that he was born to write POLIS 5 
not diplomatic dispatches. Antonio, finding his efforts a tuil- 
ure, treats him with coldness, if not with seor l. It isin vain 
that Tasso reasons with him: the ill-feeling of the former 
increases according as the latter is sucecesstul in winning favor 
at court 3 and in time if assumes the form of the bitterest 
jealousy . Towards the close, however, the genius of the poet 
triumphs. ‘Tasso forgives A tonlo, who is forced to icknow l- 
edge his generosity. All become reconeiled in the end : 2 i 
Tasso proceeds to Rome in the last act, as Goethe did in 
reality. Regarded as a tragedy, it is rather feeble ; it has but 
little of the tragic element in it; but regar led asa poe, lli- 
tended to vive a true picture of court lite, it is almost tault- 
less—one of the most elegant and graceful, if not one of 
the most spirited and original, of all the author’s produc- 
tions, 

The most frightful, t pe rh: Ups the truest )I ture of the 
work ¥ Ss de spair Is TO he dhe Ihh Werther ys in no other produc- 
tion of Goethe’s is there so much pi ission as In this—not joyous 

rr hope ful passion, but that whie h makes the heart sick within 
us, and the choicest spot of earth seem a dreary wilderness, 


This, however, is not the worst of it. Several of the per- 


sonages are real; those who had loved the author—the hus- 
band of the devoted L otty as well as herse ‘lf—are exhibited 
to the world in no enviable light, as the reward of their attach- 











ment and confidence. Most of our readers understand what 
W pecans § and, were It otherwise, it would be linpossible for 


us to enter into iu rticulars here.* But, as already intimated, 
the chef daurre of Goethe is Faust. It is now well under- 
ul, that this wonderful poem was w ritten in scraps, at 
rent } rvals of time. This will account for the want 
( coherence ob erve dl il sole ot the parts. (roethe himself 

d te sav that it cost him more labor than nearly all his 
oruer poe n ~ pout Tome ther: tor the very sufficient reason, that 
} ( 1 threw aside the work of whole weeks, retaining only 
Stl SSuges as he Col off in his | Ipplest moments. 

Phe are ent of BF f is Cusly stated : it Is the origin, 
progress, | nl ‘ nh ot nan symbolized lh an individual. 
Lie 3 or has produced hothing else that can he said to 
aT i \ resembli ce Toll, nor, indeed, has a 1\ othe r author 3 
“ithe sO * Thave compared Faust to Hatulet. So tar as 


wing The representat es ot arace, the two heroe sare siti i ar; 


they are Os ar in having commenced their career on 
lea college; but here, it seems to us, the resemblance 
ends, > Thor tit person can read Faust with indifference 3 
riche l, none who ¢ i read at all can fuil to admire it. Not, 
however, for its poetical beauty ; in this respeet it is hardly 
superior to Tasso; but it is the most skillfully constructed 
po boot nioderh 7 US. Now lhe re else does the auth 1} dis- 
piav The col niunate art he does in this. Indeed, it is the 
' 7 site lmce y 3 1 mature | Attie taste he has brought 
to | iowpon this Way, mueh nore than its thoughts, 
( ery » l Hieullows (though ( ich are ota I) ol) Oor- 
ader), 1 t renee thie work imperishable, In othe vords, 

is ® poetry is coneerned, It is surpassed in many 
The es bp at of several Enelish poets—by that of 13y ron, 
* tanee, Vi d, Wiiose eloquent and thrill] ny iono- 
owes pran hes of Faust, as such, seem tame and 


Coll 1 place. | is. but justice to ada, however, that 
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Byron could not have produced a poem like Fa 


whereas Croethe eould have limproved 0 


Va 


This is owing mel iy to the difference between the two 
heroes. There is ti ( nobility in the eha ieter of Mantred ; 
in that of Faust there is not even wrenullie dignity, not to 
met tion greatness, or sublimity. but herein COLLSISTS he 
chief tritunph ot the poet 5 he has proved that t Vus 
capable ot coustructing a classie edifice, with indittere: lhii- 
terials on a sandy toundation. If we extend the comp sou 
the warmest admirers of Goethe must adinit howevel 
questionable ts the moral purpose ot Mua d, itot Fy 
is. nothing better. There is not a thought or an ! 
the latter, whieh, if taken in conneetion with le CONTOCKNTE, 
is consolat 7 or ennobling. \evain anid uv we tine 
read evel passage in it, but we cannot say that w i 
learn dl; V us ful lesson trom its teaching ” Wi ike 1 
remark « jr itieally. in order that we may be the more tully 
unde rstood when We Sav, th if if IS as a Work of art iy f 
excels all other modern poems, This mav se to do ust- 
ice to the poet ; but that he took a simi! ew oOo | orks 
himself we have abundant evidence. “ Above organs,” 
he says, “the eve was to me the one by which T understoo 
the world. I had lived trom my childhood Ipwarads } vr 
paimters, and had accustomed muself to TEL fo as th /. / 
thines } t1i07 lo art. ’t According . Me ! i Wis 
guided by the rules of art, even i his interviews w hose 
who came long journeys to visit hin. The sa Cc v s 
hin full eredit for his artistie skill, but denies h hn orllmaht 
and other essential qualifications of a true poet. The ig 
mejil ol Menzel is to be accepted, nowever, only so tal Ss ] Is 
corroborated by that of more Lupartial and dispusstonace 
I " s D char- 


iT 
men 3; for he makes charges, lipucning Gre 
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acter, in such a spirit as to leave no doubt that he was 
actuated by an unfriendly feeling. A brief extract will 


explain our meaning : 


= t / 4s = 
« M as u ot ets, b i no 
‘ S } welf. a his works merely flat r 
wh \ \ inh Is it W lel rhe vy s 
) self in reference to the Heht. that hem j ippear to 
to vi itm . | ’ ] t n of 
> we Ss ks met s of throwing a 
t n 1 ! i] had nos | yw \ ld, 
f s end Lhist \ » his 
vrei ! | =( 
¢ flatt or eh as 
t 1 sf it ( } 
i tibial ( ive i rll 
ed Wil viv to tl lowest oTriack f natiol 
/ iD feche Li a , vou Wolfgang Menzel 


The judgment ot Menzel is too severe. The wouderful 
charms that evervwhere pervade Goethe’s works show that, 
no lnatter what his errors may have been—no matter how 
selfish, ewotistie, or vain—he was a genuine poet. Let us eall 
his Faust, Tasso, Iphigenia, Memo (, Hermann and Dorothea, 
and Wilhelm Meister by what names we may, they are exquisite 
creations, It they are not the best produced in modern times, 
there are but few better. They are, indeed, vastly interior, in 
the most essential characteristics of poetry, to the dramas of 
Shakespeare, to whom the author Is sometimes compared 5 
they certainly do not equal the Dirina Commedia ot Dante in 
originality, elevation of thought and sublimity; nor does the 
best ot them exhibit the sustaimed vigor, the richness of illus- 
tration, and, above all, the truthfulness of delineation, which 
characterize the Gerusalemme Lihe rata. It Wiay be questioned 
whether they contain more life-like transeripts ot human 
charac ter than the come lies ol Moliére. be this as it nay, 
there is not one of the other poets just mentioned whose 
Writihgs have not exereised “au more salutary influence on 
civilization than those of Goethe; but we think it may 
be added, with equal truth, that there is not one of them 
whose works display such wondertul versatility or show 
so hear ah approach to universal knowledge. We must 
remember that Goethe was not alone a poet. Ile was a 
philosopher, not merely a scientific man, but a diseov- 
erer—ill complished linguist—one equally familiar with 


the ancient and modern languages, and an artist in painting 
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and sculpture, as well as in poetry. Add to this the facets, 
that mane lleetual indolence had noe worse enemy than Goethe ; 
that no one was more op posed to quae kery of any kind— 
pret the quac ke Ty ot afleecting to be le arned, while too 
lazy to study—and it must be admitted that he is one of those 
master-spirits Whom it takes the nations most prolific in 
genius centuries to produee, but whose liuperishable works 
are a treasure to mankind trom generation to Tene ration. 


Arr. I11.—1. Histoire de Madame de Ma m, ef des Prin- 
aur Beénements duo Reqne de Louis XIV. Par M. L 
Dee pe Noatties. Paris, 1859 
2. Siecle de I s XI} Par Voirair Paris, 1843 


THe historian and novelist find the reign of Louis XIV. 
rich in materials for their respective labors. The former ean 
but rearrange or abridge the works ot sooner isa writers, or, 
sifting facets from the mass of memoirs, letters and other 
incidental testimony, bring these together under a new 
aspect. The novelist, amidst so mueh of love and romance, 
finds Pembarras de la richesse, and is perplexed with such a pro- 
fusion of materials. Miss Pardoe, in her interesting volumes, 
entitled Lows XIV. and the Court of France, lias given 
the cream of the gossip of that period, She found romance 
enough Ih real lite, and had only to arrange her tableausr vivans 
in the most artistic mauner. © By hook or by erook” she 
has found out (or, at least, she tells us she hi: is) What the royal 
family said and did in their most private moments. We are 
let into the seerets of the courtship of Louis XIV. and 
Madame de Maintenon, which so many of that day eould 
never find out—are told just what circumstances induced 
the king to propose, at a certain time, that the marriage 
ceremony should be immediately performed. By the wand of 
the romancer she is enabled to he prese nt at the most private 
interviews between the king and Madame de Maintenon, 
and to hear him answer the complaints of the lady, 
that her reputation is assailed in consequence Ol his aflee- 
tion for her, by saying firmly, * It shall be so no longer,” 


at a moment when he needed all his firmness to perform 
a deed unwonted in royal calendars. As an essential, histor- 
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ical fact, we have it from various reliable sources, that Pére 
la Chaise eolebrated the mass ; and that the Archbishop of Paris 
presented the marriage ring and pronounced the benediction. 
Atter the ceremony, the nuptial party are said to have re- 
paired to the home of the bride, the Chateau de Maintenon, 
which was situated near Versailles. This property had been 
the @ilt ot the king, who first called her Ivy the name by 
which she is best known in history. Madame de Main- 
tenon was soon installed ina may ificent suite of apart nents 
prepare | for her at the Palaee of Versailles. In publie, she 
auppeare | heneetorth in the carriage of the ki 


mr, OWE upying 
I seat which had formerly been that of the queen. We 
shill reafter remark upon the false position which Ma lame 
de Maintenon, asthe known but unacknowledged w ife of Louts 
XIV., ocenpied before the public fora long Course of ye ifs 

In the Life of Louis XIV., by the English novelist 
James, we find evidences of research into historical records, 


With a curbing of the lima 


5 


ination, which we might not 





have expec ed from this prolific writer of fiction; vet, in 
his two volumes, there 1s an eutire want of arrangement, 
‘4 ] unbling together of actions and events, which confuse 
the mind of the reader. Very different in these respects 
is Lea siccl le Lous XIV,, Ivy V oltaire. Like the history 


of Charles XLIL. of Sweden, and other histories hy the same 
author, it must ever hold its place in the library as a stand- 
ard work. Living in an age inmediately following that. of 
Louts aE va vet not so neur as to be unable TO see objects 


hh The comparative dimensions, nor so distant as to lose 


sight of important relations, Voltaire presents us with Sthiple 
and reliable deseriptions and statements of the prominent 
characters and lea Wg events of that period, We tind, how- 


ever, his infidel tendencies not m frequently betrayed hy his 


severity In judging the conduct and motives of religious 


men. Thus, he delights in representing the pure and conu- 
scientious Fénélon under unfavorable lights, by insinuations 
and inuendoes, rather than direet accusations. Madaine de 
Maintenon he sometimes names with respect, as a woman ol 


undoubt d purity of character and noble qualities, and anon 


] | } : F 
he ealls heran awtul prude and aucantiug hy pocrite.* B ll we 


























have his authority for her private marriage to the king; 
the time, January, 1686; the names of the priests WhO 
assisted at the ceremony, and of the witnesses pres ‘lit. 

The age of which We speak Wiis prolilic in Mewmors ana 
letters, sources from whieh history must chiefly be derived. 
We shall oceasiona ly notice some of these reeords which 
bring before ls plot yerrapva pictures ot that period, | iw 
dilute tt histories nnd biographies to wh ch we li ve a iled 


} 


la uinuse children and those of larger crowth who read tor 


adinttsement, miditerent to the amount ob reat itor athlon 


Coin cute l. We shou | heat be surprised thi t history 
| , 


wppears confused and contradictory, when we perceive how 
| 


difficult it is to learn the truth in respect to passing events, 
The Wis Ss, the pre jttdices, The pre ! ISSESSLOLIS and Tlie SVill- 
pret iiie . 0 Cll, n to atleet their pereeptlons ot tru 
We do tT ce to confess the humiliating truth, that we can- 
fi i 1) » story ! wre 1 iho oin rea litt al owl 
tline, pertect heroes and heroines. Still there are degrees of 
virtue Jas of vice, of wisde tl, as ol folly, and im searehi ry ito 
the a s of the past, in orde to give their prop r places to 
i i 
clistins tis real Characters, we 1itist caretully Wwe ol) lest l- 


mony, and if is doubtless more easy to do justice To Those 


Who have lived in past ages than to the living, actil 


arau dl us, W ho are pra sed or ly chbaie d, aceord ne to The lWbo- 
niet IspeEl ot things. But thine often reveals motives 
ita Cssories OL actTlouls, Wi lt sStainp their me or cde- 
live T 
| ‘ re oO Louis XLV. stands o | inn ball relief upon thre 
pragre ¢ sti ~ bt was the dawn of a higher state of litera- 
tire L ¢lvi ition It is marked by many Hportar 
event vhiel , Iti Their restits, have produces wreat changes 
in the condition of mankind. kivery age can boast of some 
disting shed individuals, but this period S liiustrated by a 
valaxy of great writers heroes and politicians, l fluencine 
I 
the destiny of nations, and giving then Impress to social lite. 
Volta e suy that there are mit tour bnany opr aves lh the tliis- 
tory of the world—thev are those in wlie e arts were 
earr 7 top rfection, and Which, by Serving as the era of the 
greatness of the hun i] loare examples for POsterity 
| Hirst ol hes (Fern he « mnsiders to be that of Pin 1}? 
rd \lexandet viieh bousted of i id) icles, De OSTHCIIOS, 
\ristotie, ; ‘ o, an Apelles, a Phicdias, md a Praxiteles 
I 
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The second has its Liu retius, (‘ieero, Virgil, Llorace, Ovid, 
Varro, and Vitruvius. The third is the period after the 
taking of Coustantinople by Mahomet IL, when the fam- 
ily of the Medici invited to Florence the men of learning 
and genius who had been driven out of Greece by thei 
tr irkish CONGUMETORS, The arts were revived under Michael 
Angelo, Raphael, Titian; while Tasso and Ariosto raised 
Italian Poerry To Its highest perfection. Arehitecture, under 
Palliadio, appeared refined from Gothie barbuarisin. Italy 
became then the land of all that was most beautitul m litera- 
ture and the fine arts, produeing the fruits which had 
till then only appeared in ancient Greece. According to 
Voltaire, the age ol Louis XIV. is the tourth eredal period il 


the World’s lustory ; in this period, he asserts, the true prin- 
I 


} ] 


ciples ol prlatleserpolay became vnderstood. The Freneh lis- 
torlah lorgets thr Bacon, under (Jueen Blizabe th, had eluei- 
dated these pHineiples aud given his laws of “ experiment anid 


observation, Which must ever le at the foundation ol 
philosophical investigation. 
Ih tracing the history of Madame de Maintenon, we are 


led baek to the early days of France. The famijy ot 
dU Aubigne, originally @ Anjou, were established ii Poitou and 
Gruyenne, It is not our purpose to follow the genealogy 
of the WdAubienés, through counts, selg@neurs, barons, 


tiaras hals, COVETHOIS, pret Is, Miarqitises, bishops ane arch- 
bish yp sS—Il is suflicient to say that Francoise d’Aubione, at- 
terwards Known as La Marquise de Maintenon, was of an 


honored lineuge, Thee 


andtather, Theodore Agrippa da’. Au- 
pighe, IN a marked character in the history of his time. llis 
childhood was preco 1ous—iut five years ot age, sav his 
biographers, he began to learn Latin, Greek, and Hebrew, 
and belore he was. eight years old translated Crito and 
Plato. At the age ot ten yeais he was taken to Paris, to coli- 
plete his studies im theology, mathematics, history, @ec. 
Bei gv, with his pre «t por, accused of heresy, he was arrested 
and threatened with torture. Phe child bravely answered, 


; 


"a homme de la mess aut celle de jour?’ The memoirs ot 
_* '* " , " . ‘ . . a " ’ 
GO Aubione abound im relations of hair-preadti escapes and 
deeds of noble daring. Ile was faithful to the Protestant 
faith, the friend and contidant of Henry of Navarre, throug 
Hany Vielssitudes, We find, however, that what threats and 
violenee had never obtained trom VAubions , the tlatteries of 


the Court and persecutions of the king partially etlected 3 














consent of his mother to a union whieh promised to put an 
) ’ ° ] ~ Ww : 
endto the ealamities which had so long disturbed Christen- 


dom. <A tew days pre vious to the celebration of the nupti ils, 
the good queen Jeanne d’Albret, having repair d to Paris to 
be pre sent on th il oceaslon, died s uldenly, to the ereat oriel 
of her devoted son. Poison, at. this period, was a not un- 


eormmon mode ot remo ne those who were In the wav of 
Tyee Mi lie 8, but ot this The IN@enuous nine ol He rv of 


N j ivmre clic hot conceive, The marriage took piace anaiidst 


pority rejorelags, Protestants, attracted by the vreat event 
Vile Was to give to France a king of their own faith. can 
Crowe 1. }? is To Withess The festivitl Ss. ane part ike lth 


thie re'bis i iV. The queen-mother, for Charities cz. Wis 


)) Stic wnedel ] i init. provide i Stee sslou of sun ptuots 
Deanuet mich | nt fetes 3 and so gyreat see! ed her love 
lo er new son-in-law that she apy) ‘ared to wish to have 
IVS Hey her, Her weak son, Charles EX., then nomi- 

© sovereien, showed erent fondness tor his new rela- 

\ rderowus track at night upon the venerable Adnriral 
Coligny, distinguished Protestant ¢ wuplon, as he was 
pri ne lit ie Louvre, appeared to give the queen-mother 
brici 4 il es TN. creat coneern. They hastened to the be l-side 


ofthe wotnd 7 \diniral, lo profiler thei svinpat! Vv, d Chrlng 


Hie " theo SOLTHIS ViIOlelce Ss ould be searched out and made to 


sulle hor Ther erimne. Thus was lulled any SUSPLCLO Wihiiel 
u ive been aroused in the minds of Protestants, of an 

‘ t whieh was but the precursor of the ceneral hiuissacre, 
Phe King of Navarre and his brother, the Prince de Conde, 
were Clo ‘ rie el y\ ord rot ¢ atherine cle Medi l. ied 
co ldo nothing tor the proteetion ot their triends and tol- 
iD ‘ \ imine ate to hero-worship in this case, it Is 
Choe fo sav that ar rv ol Nit wre succumbed to elreuli- 
ees. oi | pPversese il the ¢ atho les I seer ru ihyj re flis 

re nm. Nor does the taet that is asserted by historians, 
Chast ‘ dthe Prinee ot Condé pn vately swore to revenge 
then ehtered friends, in the least restore him to our good 

> 


»Maintenon often reproached 
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scarrou l, + sh 1¢ appears the pats tl nurse of her ** pa v") para- 
‘que, as she tenderly called hai husband, aiding him by 
her ownh literary labors iu valuing a scanty Support, but vet 
the centre of an ad Hiring circle of most dist inaniale d ladie S, 
wits and courtiers of the day ; restraining, by her presence, 
all that freedom of speech and manner whieh had been allow- 
ible before her advent in that society. Then we see her the 
grave and pradent widow—the judicious governess of the 
children of the king, who, from actual dislike of so serious 2 


personage, gr vii uly becomes the respecttul admirer ot her 
remarkable prude nee, solidity and pie tv. And then we see a 


stately personage, before whom the king himself pays hom- 
vuge, and whom his ministers consult, as the source and toun- 
tain otf wisdom. 


While we Pe tee est against the caricatures and aspersions of 
the enemies and traducers of Madame de Maintenon, we will 


riot recelve, wit hout some q ilification. the ) mrtraits which 
represent her as perfect mm all her characters and relations in 


lite. We have already said that Frances @ Anbigneé was born 
I & Prison in her childhood she was taken by het parents to 
Martinique, in America. The mother, an edueated and good 
woinan, superintended her education, teaching her not ouly 


what others poe learned, but to write her own thoughts. 


She early beea » the monitor and adviser of her brother, who 
was indolent ai nd thoughtless. Thus, from ehildhood, she 
Was accusto ned to charge herself with care for others, and 


» connect cause and effeet in moral actions. Returning to 


( = 
Krave e afte r thy dea th of her husband, alw IVs Ullortiunate 
was unworthy, Madame @Aubigne suth re d great destitu- 
tion. She eee 3 d to allow her daughter to be sep rated 
from her, and to live with: relatives of the Protestant faith, in 
Which Frances was earetully instructed. The young girl, 


enthusias ic in character, became very zealous in this re Hwionh, 
alter vears, though aecused ot bigotry and SeCVeETITYV 
toware 


s Protest its, Was direct \ opposed to perses litiol, as 


cupyyye ars In a letter w ritten to her brother, then a frovernol ot 


a provinee in Franee, and cruel towards the Protestai 
I 


ts. She 


reminded him of the faith of their venerable erandtather, 


Ag erippa @ Aamgne, and urges him to gentleness and persua- 
sion in dealing with them. Franees, strongly attached to 
hie aheaauhaen ‘llent aunt, Madame de Villette, adopted he 


religious views, which were those ot the d@Aubieneé tamily. 


The mother, of a contrary faith, became alarmed, and obtained 











an order from the Court tor the removal of Frances to the care 
of Madame de Neuillant, mother of the Duchess of Noailles, 
au zealous disciple of the Church of Rome, with whom she was 
subjected to trials and persecutions on account of her re ligion. 
Disgusted with her obstinacy, Madame de Neuillant 
degrade ad rane S in the household, and obliged her to work 
is a colon servant. The eare of the poultry-vard Wis 
ussigned to her—in after years she sometimes said, * My first 
voverninent Was over the turkeys and chickens.” A young 
peasant Having professed il passion lor Frances, Whom he 
suW employed in the work of a servant, the family pride ol 
Madan « de Ne uillant, to whom she Ingennously relate (i hie ! 
conquest, became alarmed, and the girl was sent to a eon- 
vent, her good Aunt Villette agreeing to pay her expenses. 
at re new heals were peut into execution tor hie r couversion ° 
viile the Retormed Chureh at Niort, learning the conait 
of the granddaughter of that firm supporter of the Pro- 
testant faith, Agrippa dAubigne, found means to convey to 
her books and letters enjoining coustancy to her religion, and 
to bear in mind the heroism anc sacrifices of her great 
uhicestor. 


Dut eradualh 


y Frances was led to vield Lo persuasion— 
she Welt to lass, anil professed herself willing to ucee pt the 
doctrines of the Catholie Chureh, with the « xception ot one 
article, white h, it was said, she never belteved. [t was that 
which condemns to eternal punishment all out of that chureh. 
She would not, she said, believe that he wood, kind Aunt 
Villette won kl net vo to heaven. The Sup port of her aunt 
being withdrawn trom Frances, the nuns of the eonvent be- 
came tdiflerent to her; thei ambition for her conversion 
had been gratified, and she was new a burthen upon them. 
She was greatly distressed at being told that she was no lounges 


wanted at the conyvent—tl 


that she was old enough to Stip)- 
port herself. In atter years, when she had the neans, hei 
first care Was to pray the conve if the debt against her, a lact 
which she often related to the pupils ol St. Cy r, in order to 
show them that poverty should hever be despise | or insulted, 
nor honest debts repudiat ad. 

Madame VAubioneé now took her young daughter to 
Paris, where she had some law-suits pending for the rescuing 
ofanestate ol her late husband, Constant VAubigne ; and 
tor debts which the vovernment of France owed to his father, 


who had freely spent his fortune int the service of Llenry IV ., 
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grandfather of Louis XIV. The widowed mother and the 
daughter, for a time, supported themselves by their needle- 
Work. Desiring to find triends who could aid them by then 
influenee, they were introduced by Madame de Neuillant to 


the poet Searron, as, at lis house, they would meet with per- 


sons of the highest rank. On thetr first visit, Franees, too 
poor to buy a dress, was obliged to Wear one W cli Was 
short andill made, so that, when introdueed tos ali, Slit 
was contused, and burst into tears, Such was her tirst iter- 
view with the man whom she afterwards married, Coir ore 


side Were Tine ed COMIpasslon wud adiuilration, with the wish 


to rescue Troi poverty SO iInteresti yr ane helples ‘ young 
Wolan——on the other, gratil ile wud &@ Wlilinh@hess To devote 


! | + + ] 4 
vouth, health, and talents to the happiness and eare Ola cripe- 
. i 


pled and infirm old man. We are not dis}) sed to reverse this 





pieture, and attribute to the contracting partie OW alia wUlie 
worthy motives, WS Sole Seen pleased to «lo. Phos married 
life Was honor: Lyle, accord rio atthe l Lest! 4 - 
rol Was @ lhial) Of Titellagct, a poet Whose wit lea ! to bile 
toonery and ridicule, often bordering on indelicaey, b 

warn afleetions and a delicate pereeption of moral : itel- 
lectual beauty. lle | td, Detore his middie, ile d 
around him the literary men and women of the day, { his 
heautitul and hy tted wite added i» nvertul cl » Taine 

ry] ] 


SOc Ta CiFcie. 


We pass over this period in the lite of Madame Searret 


wha ters ibse juent Widowlood, as Iso thes Orles © ea 
like whieh Louis NTVehad to the name ot * \ 
so often brought betore hin in the form of a plea for ee I- 
ance of the pension which his mother, Anne of Austria, hia 
il lowed thre poet. Madane ae Mi htespan, Who Teures as 
the I orite OF the wing at thiis period, brane vPLEEDVGY Lhale ested 
thie rvely 1 t cy Vou tele WV, | uy priarene 
nude ercare her ¢ ive? © li t l Te Ollsp rao ‘ 
KIN. The | iia | lis es Lhe Goverliess, a pPrUEstL py itil ‘ 
he ca s hei Llu yests W Viaadam it Montespan TLprOnk Tred 
taste lor sueh a perso ( re anh preen ‘ Bu | llis 
striieh it  hteiiioe ve oft ¢ dren i! 1 le y tron 
wm ot the care w Cll eir gwoverness exereised over thei 
pecanie Mcere edih Know me something more of ti Lis 
prejudices vield before her unassuming manners, her intell 
erence alt SOLdGITV OL ¢ rise ! LLe finds her lovel Liroug 
he spiritual beautv which surrounds her. Thus gradually 
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did this voluptuous monareh, rising above the sensuous nature 


to which he had tor so many vears abandoned | mself, he- 


eome strel rrhened I VITTILOUS Fe solutions, unde re tive nilience 
ot the edueated and pros character of one who sought to 
KRrOW ana periorie her duty : Wie could hot be entieed, by 
flatteries o1 hopes ol worldly advantages, to deviate from the 
strict pati ol virtie, or to net contrary to the religion Which 
Sile’ pore le sed. i t Li Lis 44 f Wis lawt ill, ill ree ously 
inarried to Madame de Maintenon is a prook, not to be over- 
looked, t t he believed in| her purity ot heart and character 
She had been assailed in her reputation In ever possible 
Ways nel KOVETTS ane its probable temptations id been 
urged against her: the leentious character of some of those 


With whom she bh ul In iormer years ly ely On terms of friend- 


ship was brought forward, as stamping her with their frail- 


es, She had been an associate of Ninon dEnelos, that 
Hitawme Woll ! Who, Wii le she disgraced I’ranece tor three- 
fourths of eeu ry, long held ahieh POSITION in social life. 
a | ] . 
| 


nue de Séyvieneé andthe wise Madame 


ae tj | vette had been among he Hssoclavles, Was Maid line 


Sculrron, Wirose Cire llstances tT © * 1 ‘riod renders (l the 
friewdship of Ninon d’ Enelos desirable, alone to be condemned 
because she had not ret sed hes infl lence 7 We sho ild de- 
rola LOW tandard of miorals whiel thus tllowed virtue 


V.owas not a man to be Linposed pon, low- 
I 
l.¢ 


‘ 


it ft tie Witih or hipose lpotn t] * Cre 


of others. Ele did not intend to marry Madame de Maim- 


Tenoh When he ! Cube utt acted To hey SOcCIeTYV, lle found 
her wise in couneil, severe ino judging Upon actions In the 
light of cotsctence ine renapon ¢ tl her he saw f nale 
ehiaractel | a new lial Se His Wile, Ma lit ‘| here i, ibe 
beat to | bout s tomabton, rold ng het 1»! a iis 
queen Ob State occastlots, DUE Laving ho pare It} liis allee- 
fiohs., ged econ aig 0 respect by any force of ©} cter. 
Phen there was the lovely Lin Valliere, the sad history of 
hose weakness and humiliation we read with sorrow and 
pal VY $s tne bea itituyl La lo tanwe, the pertects nm of 
\' ase Pe'tsaot VW S OLN pear ie? ed hy the werakre —S 0) het 
bite ( The hag ficen le Monte )) bn. Who had the pow 
ot only to attract, but to hold the atleetions of the k he tor 
tires Veurs. These, w th othe r tusclnating but erring Woinen 


of the Court. who had enjoved their ephemeral reign as roval 














Lavo { Wl had had their d or vears ot t 
had con to the tomb, others, in the seelu 
life, were seeking to guin the tf or ot God, whi 
sacrificed tor the transient love of an earthly 1 
the court of Le were his children, legitimate 
late, peed ane al . ch other 3 in i tit’ an | 
rounded tl. The consciousness of hus « ! 
stared | the face, He beheved in God. 
} 7 . IS COLS nce accused hitinn, ania ure | 
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if 


the dav were inflated in. stvle and often expanded into eight 


or ten volumes. It seems, too, that transeendentalisin was 


not then unknown, tor we find the /itterat 
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Madame Guyon in her rhapsodies al 


| 


. ¢ rn yer eer 7 leatiny 

t hagiary revelations, 

l rye dean he would be e > vaiadl ced » +}, cs 
lh our day she wWwoutk ye called a spirifualisf—siie Was then 


termed a quietist, because she taught that Christians had 


hotining to lo but wart for illumination. 

Tl Is Mad une Guyon was one of the rein irkable pel SOll- 
uges of the time. Ot high birth, she had sacrificed worldly 
advantages to live a holy life. Believi ig tha to her God 
had revealed creat truths, and called her to manifest theim 
To others, sile tearlessly brought torward her preet lar aoce- 
Trihes, even before the hieh ‘sl dignita ies ( (nureh 
The prejudices which her boldness ut lirst excited 
gradually disappeared. or Leon, Valid she (l ly ner salut- 
like devoti yt), her tearless courage, and Ul I }i CSS 
of her lite, beeame her dise poi La Ha jy 1 Tis 

lessal iLlistorique sur Fenelon,” SUVS: Les HOMIES El 
place, des daines de la eour, jeunes et brillantes, youterent 
a ISSI Son Genre (Pesprit et de spiritualite, renoneerent aux 
1) LiSit's pre tunes, s’oc tperent plus serieusement de ee (| elles 
devotent i Dieu et i leurs familles, devinre: raisol Loles e1 
chrétiennes, se mirent &@ parler plus souvent de pi que de 
parures, de modes et de spectacles.” Such oa j lehee 


wiarmhed the minds of the ecclesiastics m power, Fenelon was 


removed trom his POSitioi at court, and sent to Cambrai 
vhere, as Arehbishop, he lived to old age, lionored and 
belove 1, though wounded at henurt by the treachery and 
of former triends. La Harp in his memoirs of 
l éncélou, severely censures Bossuet for the part taken by lim 
inv connection with Harlay, the primate of Paris, and others 


in this persecution. Madame de Maintenon, who at first 


had been attracted by Madame G von, under whose tfluern 
she lad at Olle TLE place L her establishment of St. Cyr, and 
WilOos example and co ersation she had deemed SELLY 


to herself, withdrew her countenanee trom the noble enthu- 


| + at . . , . : 414 j ] 
lust. Che most extraordinary accusations were urged 
meals mM hew cdoctrihes—* ton pretenda be Sui\ Lan 
Lloy . se Sten ’ le > 71, nT , , 
blarpe, qiueabusant de ce quail y a de plus saint, On xe 
i i 


faisait de ta spirituaiite Un lnanteau pour couvrir les pi 


revoivtantes abominations.” he Pope condemmed the 
ker) ition des Mu mes des Saints, in witieh Fenelon had 
embodied ind illustrated the new doet CS, Atter a long 


collrse of suspicion ana } rsecution, Feéneélon retracted his 
{ 
‘ , 
epi is, and Madame Guyou it iength ci ised to avitute the 


kingdom with hey PASSIVITY. The ‘Lin rary checK to the 
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SILIS ot a corrupt (‘ourt, which had beeu viven by the doc- 
trines of the quietists, being removed, Lnimoralties broke out 
atresh, and thus closed the chapter ot que fism in France. 
We find in the letter of Fénélon to Madame de Maintenon, 
to which we have reterred, advice respecting her establish- 
mentat St. Cyr, and cautions not to burthen herself too mueh 
with details: * Pour St. Cyr, je croirais queune inspection 
generale et une attention suivie pour redresser dans ce 
eéneral tont ce qui en aura besoin, suffit & une personne 
blee de tant WV attaire s, appelée i de plus erands Dens, Cu- 
pab e Vobjets plus étendus.”” The Maison de st.  ' r, situated 
In the great park of Versailles, was founded by Madame de 
Maintenon tor the eratuitous edu ‘ation of young ladies of noble 
birth, by ait stitute of fortune. ‘The king showed great interest 
us building, decorating, and endowing this establishment. 
Ile evineed a nobility of soul in showing his respect for his 
wite in her character as an edueator ot the young, for whieh 
she had peculiar talents. It became fashionable at court to 
attend upon the exereises of the pupils at St. Cyr. The 
I It wine wrote prlaay , founded on Scripture, for the pu- 
| $s to acts a ad the Ki uy watched these performances s with 


delight, asking one and another of his court what the 





so that to praise St. Cyr was found 


thought of suel prodigies 

by the « riers a lelicate flattery, which pleased the sovereign. 
As Mad: ede Maimtenon devoted much of her time to the 
care and cireetion of St. 4 vr, teaching the pup Is herself, 


and inspecting the course of lustruction pursued by others, 
tl aining the aid of @itted and experi- 


| 
With every tucilityv for obt 


enced teachers, we may well suppose that this establishment 
was bro rerlit to astate of pertection hitherto nnuknown. 

\t the period of the French Revolution, near the elose of 
the eighteenth century, St. Cvr had been preserved as It Wats 
nthe davs of M ulan ede Maintenon; but it was then de- 
stroved., Ina letter oft Horace Walpole to George Montague 


IS abl interesting accou 


it of lis visit, some thirty vears be- 
fore that event, to this institution, then in a flourishing 


con- 


dition. He visits the rooms of Madame de Maintenon, in the 
chapel under the floor of whieh lie her remains. * The pru- 


pils,”” he says, * adore her as their saint, and their adoration 
tor her memory eclipses that. of the Virgin Marv.” Thev 
produced, with reverence, from their archives, volumes ot 


her letters. The ubbess, a comely old centlewoman, was 


very proud of having seen Madame de Maintenon. This is 
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no place to comment on the bigotry and superstition which 
marked the course of instruction at St. Cyr; but even this 
was far better than no education, no morality, and no religion. 
Madame de Maintenon has been aceused of ingratitude 
towards Madame de Montespan, by whose favor she was in- 
troduced at court ; she has been called unprincipled herself, 
because she consented to take the charge of the illegiti- 
mate children of the king. sut in considering all the 
circumstances by which she was surrounded, we pere eive 
that she adapted herself gradually to different situations, not 
intending to sacrifice principle, but yielding to what seemed 
her duty at the time. As to educating illegitimate children, 
of whatever condition in life, we see not that this should be 
urged against the virtue of any person ; on the contrary, such 
children need the more care and instruction, as their situa- 
tions in life may be the more trying. That Madame de Main- 
tenon in her poverty accepted of the patronage of the king’s 
mistress, whose power was courted by all France, should not 
of itself be an impeachment of her own virtue. We must 
lament the immorality of the times, when guilt unblushingly 
occupied the highest places in society. It was a misfortune 
for a woman to live in that day, when virtue was considered 
as a cheat, and piety as hypoe risy, When women, such as 
Madame de Sévigné, Madame de la Fayette, Madame de Cou- 
langes, &c., associated on the most familiar terms with Ninon 
d’Enclos, and others of her stamp. As Madame de Maintenon 
became more familiar with court life, she naturally saw in a 
clearer light the evils which the immoral conduet of the king 
brought upon his family and his people. Her sympathies 
were aroused for the queen, Maria Theresa, who became 
attached to her and blessed her with her dying breath. 
Madame de Maintenon desired the welfare of Louis XTV. and 
of France ; she sacrificed herself for this. After her marriage, 
she lived secluded, passing her time, when not engaged in her 
duties at St. Cyr, in attention to the affairs of state, or in acts 
of charity and devotion. That she was often weary of life 
cannot occasion surprise, When we know to what trials and 
annoyances she was subjected. She sought to be a saint on 
earth, but human nature would sometimes rebel against a 
foreed and artificial life. She had gained her intluence over 
the king by her austere life, and by this and the saerifice of 
her own tastes and private affections she preserved it. Big- 
oted as she might have been in religion, she was doubtless 
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sincere in her deyotion to what she considered her duty. 
There is a currently received opinion that Madame de Main- 
tenon’s influence caused the famous, unfortunate and wicked 
revocation of the edict of Nantes, which kindled anew the 
spirit of persecution, like a second massacre of St. Bartholo- 
mew, bursting upon the Protestants with fury and destrue- 
tion. From the time of what was ealled the ‘ Catholic 
League,’”’ entered into by the partisans of the Duke of Guise, 
for the purpose of establishing the Roman Catholic religion, 
until Henry of Navarre had nominally abjured Protestantism, 
there had been little peace in Germany, France, and the 
south of Europe. The spirit which had excited to the deso- 
lating wars tor religion had not been subdued; it had 
remained dormant, ready to be aroused on the slightest occa- 
sion. During the reign of Louis XILL. and under the iron 
rule of Richelieu, there had been fre que nt outbreaks against 
the Huguenots. Richelieu had triumphed over them in the 
taking ot Rochelle, by which, as he boasted, he had removed 
from the Protestant party its last rampart in France. 

The Edict of Nantes, by which Henry LV. had secured 
to Protestants civil rights and re ‘ligious privileges, had ever 
been regarded with dislike by his suecessors and their minis- 
ters. Louis XIV., as appears from authentic history, long 
meditated upon the great scheme of bringing all his subjects 
to one religious faith. With all his licentiousness in early and 
middle lite, he was yet disposed to religious worship, and 
at times yielded to the admonitions of his confessors, in 
attempts to reform his life. selieving in penance as a 
meaus of pardon, he sometimes followed the rules of his 
Church in submitting himself to voluntary humiliation. The 
great idea of unity of religious faith in his kingdom was ever 
in his thoughts. His regard for Madame de Maintenon 
seems to have been founded in his belief in her piety and 
devotion to the doctrines and worship of that Church, out of 
which he believed there could be no salvation. In 1685, 
Louis XIV., with the advice of his ministers, and under the 
influence of his spiritual guides, proclaimed a revocation of the 
Edict of Nantes. Occasional outbreaks of the Protestants in 
different parts of the kingdom, during his reign, had caused 
the king to regard them as rebellious subjects, who had con- 
quered the privileges granted them, and had ever manifested 
a hostile spirit, sympathizing with republican sentiments, of 
revolutionary tendencies, as bad lessons from which there was 
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always danger of new ferments. Louis saw that in Protest- 
ant countries, as in England and Germany, Roman Catholies 
were excluded from affairs of trust and emolument. He saw 
England engaged in perseeuting the Scotch covenanters, and 
sending troops into Scotland to compel the people to abandon 
their conventicles, and to adopt the worship of the Anglican 
Church. Thus he was led to pursue his system of religious 
persecution, culminating in aunulling the edict of Henry the 
Great. But one crime cannot be excused by urging the prece- 
dent of another. We would only show the reasonings and 
motives which led Louis XIV. to that unjustifiable act, and 
rescue the memory of Madame de Maintenon from the ob! we KA 
of having been its instigator. In the preamble of the edi 

of revocation, the king says: “ De notre avénement 2’ la cou- 


ronne, nous sommes entre d: LS le de ‘SSC ins de notre ale ul el 
pere, pour réuni les Frangais dans une méime religion.’ 

The spirit of proselytism was a y very strong 
in Madame de Maintenon- —it was the genius of the age. 
The king, through her influence, had, in differeut parts of 
the kingdom, offered sifts for the converted; but some 
complained that the price of conversion was too little! 
To Pére la Chaise and Le Tellier, confessors to Louis XIV. 
and Madame de Maintenon, to Bossuet and other leading 
ecclesiastics of the day, with various powerful influences, 
may be attributed that unfortunate edict of revocation, which 
caused unspeakable distress throughout Franee, driving from 
the kingdom many of the most wealthy, industrious, and 
learned men, who soucht Ih other lands that lib ‘rty of con- 
science denied them in their own. Many of the Huguenots 
came to America, and from them are descended some of our 
worthiest and best citizens. 

France, during the reign of Louis XIV., boasts of many 
creat generals and distinguished writers. The French Aecad- 
emy was founded, the French language was corrected and 
refined, the drama arose from a state of comparative iusi@nifi- 
eance, under the magic touch of Corneille, Racine, and Mo- 
liére. The pulpit eloquence ot Bossuet and gees of 
Fénélon and Bourdaloue, has never been surpassed.  Paseal, 
the Newton of theolo: ry, erec “pt ane nduring monument to hie 
fame. The I rene h XE SOP, aa Fontaine, wrote his memorable 
fables; Jolleau, the prince : modern satirists, ¢ iused the great 
to tremble by his wit, and Mazarin and Colbert proved them- 
selves no unworthy successors of Sully and Richelieu. The 
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stranger in Paris asks for Versailles—the chemin-de-/er in 
half an hour takes him to that tomb of departed grandeur— 
the Paris of the seventeenth century. After Louis XIV. had 
spent fabulous sums in overcoming many natural disadvant- 
ages, aud, after twenty years, had brought this place to the per- 
fection which he had imagined, he exclaimed, “ Versailles, 
c’est moi.” In traversing the various apartments and picture 
galleries of this vast and magnificent palace, the most thought- 
less must reflect upon those who once moved, the living 
actors, in these now silent places. All gone—their names 
come to us in history, but somewhere in God’s universe their 
spirits live. We read in Scripture of ‘‘a certain fear- 
ful looking for of judgment, and fiery indignation”—but we 
would seek to extenuate their errors as far as possible, and 
leave them to the same merey in which we trust our- 
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THE memory is less exercised by the generality of people 
than any other intellectual faculty. It is incredible how soon 
one forgets even what he has been an eye-witness to, except it 
be something so peculiar, or rem: arkable, the it it has made a 
strong ll inpre ssion upon him. Those who read hi story most 

care fully can seldom remember more than an event he re and 
there—such as happens to impress them most forcibly. 
This is much more to be regretted than is commonly sup- 
posed ; for if we could ouly retain the lessons we have learned 
from reading and observation, they would save us from much 
injury. They would serve as a warning against evil, and at 
the sale time save US {ro Lit bel Wwe paine “d with apprehensions 
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for which there is no ground. In no other sense can it be 
more truly said that knowledge is power ; and that it secures 
tranquillity to the mind. Not to possess such knowledge, is 
to be superstitious and timid; ready to look at the darkest 
side of whatever is represented to us as an evil, even by those 
whom we know to be unfriendly to us. 

Thus, did we only bear in mind the fluctuations which 
currency has undergone in different countries, and how often 
the wealthiest nations seemed on the brink of ruin for the 
want of money, while, in point of fact, there was no danger, 
we should not have been so ready to believe those who wished 
us to regard the searcity of specie as a proof that we were 
hastening to national bankruptcy. Had we only been 
acquainted with the subject, we should have known that a 
scarcity of specie is as natural a result of war as the effusion 
of blood on the battle-field. There is no instance of a nation 
carrying on a great war without experiencing similar embar- 
rassments—much greater embarrassments than we have 
experienced yet, or are likely to experience in the future. 
We need only refer to the wars of Franee and England, in 
order to illustrate this. Indeed, each has suffered more than 
we have, when not at war at all; yet it is they who, above 
all others, shake their heads, and predict our ruin as inevit- 
able, because our Government has found it necessary, first, to 
issue a large amount of Treasury bills, and, subsequently, to 
substitute postage stamps tor money, Snch predictions would 
be as little worthy of notice as those of the gipsy fortune- 
tellers, were they not believed by thousands of our own 
people, who ought to know better. And the same remark 
will apply with equal force to those who tell us that we are 
to be ruined by taxation, and by the immense national debt 
being accumulated by the war. 

It is not necessary to quote any American authority, in 
order to show that a nation may experience great inconve- 
nience through the scareity of a circulating medium, and still 
be in no danger of either dissolution or bankruptey. We 
select English authorities, because it is the English press 
that has taken most pains to prove that it is all over with the 
American Republic. Let us first remind our prophets and 
epitaph writers that they have often settled the fate of France 
by similar arguments, and undoubtedly they had much 
stronger grounds, in doing so, than they have in our ease: 


for the revolutionary government of France soon found 
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itself without any money. Almost its only resource 
for more than two years was the confiscated property of 
the noblesse. On this basis it issued ass‘gnats of 100 franes 
each. Those possessing this paper had the privilege of 
offering it in payment for any confiscated estate they might 
buy; but otherwise it represented nothing. To the English 
writers of the day, it was as clear as daylight that a nation 
reduced to such extremities could not exist. Napoleon was 
— ed at as a visionary, when he undertook to carry on a 
var against the greatest powers of his time, with scarcely as 
inuch money in the French treasury as would feed his army 
for one month. But that gave him no trouble. He made 
the war pay for itself, by levying contributions in every 
country he cong te red ; and final lly he 1 failed, only because 
nothing was left for him to seize upon in his Russian cam- 
paigu—the Russians having adopted the policy of making a 
desert ol every place he was likely to enter, not excepting even 
Moscow, the ancient and revered capital of the Czars. But 
if the want of money injure d Napoleon as an individual or 
sovereign, Which, after all, is by no means clear, certain it is 
that it did not injure France as a nation. The truth is, that 
she has never been ina more flourishing condition, never 
taken more rapid strides in the progress of civilization, than 
When she had least money in her treasury. 
jut so late as the Crimean war the same Times and 
HIlerald that are now so sure ot our downfall, declared that 
e Russian empire vas tottering to its fall because the Czar 
found it necessary to issue some millions of paper money, 
which was not convertible into gold or silver. At all events, 
the country was to have been ruined by the heavy taxation 
hecessary to arry on & war against such powertul toes. 
Oppressed as » people were, and devoid of all aspirations 
of liberty, it was he ld to be certain that they would soon 
break oul into open rebellion. Yet Russia is no more a 
wreck to-day than France, for whom the same fate had been 
predicted. Thus it is not alone the epitaph of the United 
States thei has been written again and again by the leading 
jo irnals of England, but that of the most powerful nations in 
the world—nations, too, whie h have seeme »<] to grow all the 
more powerful and formidable for having been thus uncere- 
moniously consigned to the tomb. 


Now let us see how Kn Fl land herself has suffered for the 


want ot specie, and none can do so with any degree of 
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thought and candor, without admitting that, if either the 
scarcity of money or a heavy national debt is necessarily a 
proot of approaching dissolution, England has survived thus 
far only by some inscrutable means approaching the miracu- 
lous. A letter, presented to both houses of Parliament in 
1826, by the father of the late Sir Robert Peel, gives a more 
graphic picture of the privations labored under by England, 
at different periods, than any other document within her 
reach, and, as it has also some excellent ideas on the relative 


value of gold and paper money, we extract the greater part 
of it: 
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aid of the Bank of England, and other opulent houses, the energies of 
Great Britain were maintained in full activity, and the importance and 
utility of paper money were clearly established. Ingenious machines were 
introduced into our manufactories, and the encouragement and protection 
afforded them greatly increased the demand for our goods at home and 
abroad, Our superiority at sea gave our merchants easy access to foreign 
markets, and the wealth derived from trade and commerce (though to 
some persons it may appear paradoxical) more than .covered the whole 
erpenses of the war. When the minister had recourse to loans, they were 
speedily raised by British capitalists, and the increase of the public debt 
was due from ourselves to ourselves, and resolved itself into a family 
account, without impairing the national property. 
* * * «x * ” * * 

“The present panic and distress in the country have been declared 
by high authority to proceed from ‘ over-trading’ and ‘ wild speculation.’ 
Infant nations and establishments are liable to miscarry, from want of 
experience and solidity. Trading and speculation being natives of this 
island, and parents of our wealth and independence, are surely exempt 
from such an imputation. The same authority has declared that ‘ gold 
and paper-money are incompatible with each other, and cannot exist to- 
gether.’ The population and trade of the empire having been much 
increased, & proportionate increase in the medium of circulation is called 
for; and when gold is found insufficient, recourse must be had to paper, 
which, is impro ed on the principle already suggested, the tio substances 
would be Jo ud in the same pocket without disunion.” 


se it remembered, that this letter was written long after 
the war—in 1826. As long as the war continued, none won- 
dered that gold and silver had almost disappeared from 
circulation. It is well known, by all acquainted with the 
history of the time, that a mere rumor, in regard to the 
movements of Napoleon, had an effect on the money market. 
Of this we have abundant proof. In Mr. Tooke’s “ History 
of Prices,”’ we are told that, “‘ when the war ceased, in 1814, 
the price of gold bullion was five guineas per ounce—that is, 
nearly thirty per cent. above the Mint price—and it had been at 
that price, upon an average, ever since the latter end of thi year 
1812. From May, 1814, it fell gradually, and was at.£4 9s. 
an ounce before the following March, the exchange experi- 
encing, part passu, a corresponding improvement. On the 
arrival of the news of Bonaparte’s landing in France, from 
Elba, the exchange varied at once ten per cent., and continued 
falling, whilst the price of gold mounted as rapidly to £5 6s. per 
ounce. All the symptoms that had been considered as indi ating a 
depreciation of the currency, previously to the peace of 1814, imme- 
diately manifested themselves, and continued during the one hundred 
days of Bonaparte’s power. The battle of Waterloo again put an 
end to the war, and from that moment the exchange gradually recov- 
ered. The price of gold fell back proportionately, and in the 
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course of the following year was at £3 18s. 6d. per ounce, 
that is, within 74d. of the Mint price (p. 97). We might fill 
pages with similar evidence—evidence which no intelligent 
person would venture to impugn. And, if we institute a com- 
parison in regard to expenditure, we shall find a correspond- 
ing state of facts. It is said that our national debt is accu- 
mulating at such a vast ratio, that the interest on it alone 
will weigh so heavily on our people, that they will soon 
become discontented and revolutionary. No doubt the war 
has already cost us a good deal; but it is a mere bagatelle com- 
pared to the cost of the French wars of England. ‘“ The 
amount expended in the fourteen years,” says Mr. Porter, 
“from 1800 to 1514, upon the Nary, Army, and Ordnance, was 
£633,634,614. In the last year of the war (1814) the sums 
so expended amounted to £71,686,707 ; and if to this sum 
is added the interest of the debt—all of which had been 
incurred in the prosecution of wars—it will be seen that 
these branches of expenditure amounted, in that one year, to 
£101,735,072, a large part of which was expended in foreign 
countries, and, consequently, was abstracted from the capital 
of the nation.”’—DPorter’s Progress of the Nation, vol. ii, p. 330. 

Nearly eighty million (450,000,000) sterling, in one year 
—about four hundred million dollars ($400,000,000)—was a 
pretty large expenditure, it will be admitted; but it does not 
include ‘*the secret service money,” which amounted to at 
least half as much more. But assuming our expenditure to 
be equally enormous, which is far from being the fact, there 
would remain this important difference, that most of the 
money of England was expe ded on the Continent, or paid 
over to fore ign cabinets, in the form of subsidies ; whereas, 
all our money is expended at home, with the exception of the 
comparatively small amount which we have paid for mu- 
nitions of war. We have not to hire either the Austrians 
or the Prussians to fight our battles, nor have we to allow 
dethroned sovereigns large annuities out of our treasury, as 
England had to do in several instances. Suffice it to mention 
here the case of the King of Prussia, to whom she had to 
pay $300,000 a year until the fall of Napoleon restored him 
his kingdom. Yet, England not only survived all, but was 
wealthier and more powerful than ever, in one year after the 
war. Dothe Times, Herald, and Blackwood, forget all this? 
If not, how can they arrive at the conclusion that what, 
upon the whole, rather did service than injury to England, 
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must inevitably ruin the United States? It will not do to 
say that, as a youthful nation, we have not the reeuperative 
energy of a mature nation like England; but, if the Republic 
is not stronger than it was while struggling for existence, 
yet, it was able to carry on a war for seven years, and finally 
triumph; and then, instead of dying of exhaustion, as it was 
sO confidently pre dicted it would, it bounded forward in the 
race of progress and civilization, in a manner that astonished 
the world; and continued todo so until the present war broke 
out. Nay, even at the present moment, while engaged in so 
cigantic a struggle, it continues to exhibit every evidence ot 
prosperity. . 

Nevertheless, we are told that we are not only ruining 
our own industry, but also, to a large extent, that of all whom 
we have been in the habit of dealing with. If only a factory 
has to suspend work now in Manchester or Birmingham, the 
journals alluded to find no diffieulty in tracing the cause of it 
to the war in defence of the Union. In this, too, we see a 
creat detect of the memory on the part of our accusers, or 
otherwise they must ealeulate largely, either on the forget- 
fulness or credulity of their readers, for they have only to 
look back a few vears, in order to see that the manufacturing 
districts have suffered much more serious privations when 
there was no American war than they do at present. Surely, 
there is no such distress now as that which prevailed, for 
example, in Is45, and which is deseribed as follows by Lord 
Ashburton : 
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This, it must be admitted, was deplorable enough. It is 
alleged that we are more subject to such crises than any other 
nation. Assuming this to be true, the sufferings which they 
bring to our people are seldom or never so severe as that 
described by his lordship. But, lest there may be any who 
doubt this, we will adduce further evidence. In a speech 
delivered in the House of Lords by Lord Brougham, in July, 
1842, on the distress then prevailing in the manufacturing 
districts, his lordship deseribed the condition of the operative Ss 


as follows: 
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animal food, and relinquish the tea and sugar, hitherto 
regarded among the necessaries of life. The condition of the 
industrious classes in England will sink below that of the 
same classes on the continent. In what spirit will the calami- 
tous vicissitude be borne? Should there be a total repeal of 
the corn-laws, agricultural distriets will appear under the 
form of an acute paroxysm, followed by reaction and con- 
valescence; should the corn-laws be retained, chronic 
constitutional disease, falling on the funetions of life, will 
terminate in hopeless debility and decline.’’* 

Still more startling, if possible, are the descriptions of Dr. 
Taylor, in his Tour in the Manufacturing Districts. “We 
entered,” he says, “one house (at Bolton) tenanted by a 
young couple, whom I at first mistook for brother and sister; 
the ‘y were a husband and wife, about six years married, but 
fortunately without children. On a table of the coarsest 
wood, but perfectly clean, stood what we were assure “l was 
the only meal they had tasted for twenty-four hours, and the 
only one the 5 had a reasonable prospec [ of tasting for twe nty- 
four hours to come. It consisted of two small plates of 
meal porridge, a thin oaten eake, some tea, so diluted that it 
had seareely a tinge of color, and a small portion of the 
coarsest sugar in the fragment of a broken bowl. Their fur- 
niture had been sold piecemeal, to sup ply pressing necessi- 
ties; their clothes had been pawned. They had hoped for 
better times, but they felt that their condition had been 
crowing worse, The nan would hare gone to a for ron land, 
but he would not leave his wife alone to 4 My 
friend asked him whether, under the circumstances, he did 
not repent his early and imprudent marriage. He paused, 
looked fondly at his wife, who returned his gaze with a melan- 
choly smile of enduring affection; he dashed the tear aside, 
and with calm firmness replied, ‘ Never! We have been 
happy an l have suffered together ; she has been the same to me 
all through.” (pp. 41, 42.) At page 83, of the same work, 
the condition of Colne is deseribed thus: “ The misery was 
fearful, but could not offend the fastidious. The children 
were in rags, but not in filth. Between two boys, the sons 
of a widow, only one suit could be mustered. * * Never 
shall I forget the ago iv with which a young widow described 
to me her parting with a wooden clock, which her late 
husband had given her the day of her marriage.” 


* Torrens’ Letter to Peel, pp. 28 and 29. 
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Our limits preclude us from multiplying proofs ; but we 
think it will be conceded that we have adduced sutiicient to 
show that, long before there was any rebellion in this coun- 
try, there was much more distress in England than there is 
at present ; ; that specie was quite as scarce in the same coun- 
try, when there was no war, as it is now in this country ; and 
that, when England has been at war, here xpenditure weighed 
more heavily on her people, in proportion to her wealth and 
resources, than our expenditure does on ours, for the reason 
that she has had to spend a large proportion of he r money on 
the Continent, while nearly the whole of ours is spent at 
home. 

We have been sneered at, and declared to be on the 
verge of bankruptcy, because Congress has thought proper to 
make a circulating medium, for the time being, of postage 
stamps as well as treasury bills; but be it remembered that 
our lowest tender, even now, is one penny, or its equivalent 
in stamp form; whereas, in 1543, 80 scaree was change in 
England that Parliament had to authorize the issue of half- 
farthings—thus legalizing a coin equal to about one fourth of 
a cent. 

We have already shown that one of the most certain 
effects of war is, to drain the country engaged in it of its spe- 
cie. But, did a similar scareity occur in times of profound 
peace, it would be no proof that there was any danger of 
bankruptey > nor would it prove that we had lost the confi- 
dence of foreign nations. This, too, is demonstrated by 
English testimony. Thus, the records of the Bank of Eng- 
land, for the great pauiec year, show that the amount of gold 
and silver in circulation, June 21, 1845, was £21,315,717. 
This was found amply sufficient for all the purposes of trade. 
The demand for specie was so little that the Bank offered its 
money in vain, at as low a rate of discount as 24 per cent., 
and at the same time had reserve notes to the amount of 
£9,837,175. In two months, nearly a million in gold and 
silver had been added to the circulation, and nearly two mil- 
lions of notes, so as to diminish the reserve of the latter to 
£7,959,390. This was virtually an addition to the cireula- 
tion of three millions ; but, instead of money becoming more 
abundant in proportion, it became comparatively searce. On 
the 18th of the following October, nearly three millions more 
had been added to the cireulation, and the increase had 
scarcely taken place when the great crisis commenced! The 
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best political economists in Europe were unwilling to believe 
this, so flatly did it contradict all their theories. They could not 
understand that gold and silver could be at once plenty and 
searce ; but now the fact is nolonger denied. The financial 
history of every country in Europe contributes evidence to 
prove it; and no country will have furnished more conclusive 
evidence than our own, when the present war is over. Nor 
is the explanation of the seeming anomaly by any means 
diffieult; it is to be found in the very nature of commercial 
transactions; for, all other things being equal, money is 
abundant or searee, according as the sales exceed the pur- 
chases, or vice versa. Thus, for example, it matters not how 
large an amount of woolen cloths is sold by Ato B; if Bsells 
an equal amount of silks to A, no money has to be paid. 
jut if, for any cause, B can ouly sell half or one-third as 
much to A as he has bought, he has to pay the eash for the 
balanee ; and of course, if many similar balances have to be 
paid, the natural result is a searcity of specie. That war 
has a depressing effect on business in general, none will 
dispute. We eould not expect to be exempt from the opera- 
tion of so universal a law. Accordingly, when the present 
rebellion broke out, ¢ sana transactions diminished ; and 
In proportion as the sales exceeded the purchases, and ric 
versa, as already shown, money became seareer, until the relief 
usual in sueh cases was given by Congress. In all this there 
is nothing to exeite the apprehension of the most timid; 
nothing more than has oceurred to the most wealthy and 
ancient nations in the world under similar circumstances; 
nothing which could not be remedied in one ye ar after the 
restoration of peace. : 


Anr. V.—l. Fy . Latini medii evi, quos collegit Josrri 
Mowr, noti jue illustravit. Wurtzbure. 
Dies Ire. By Avranam Cours, M.D. New York. 1859. 
3. Hyn of the Ages. Boston. 1859. 


ReLierosiry is the peculiar characteristic of the middle 
ages. ‘They may aptly be ealled ages of faith, for religion 
was then the ruling motive of action throughout Christen- 
dom. This is ap parent from the history of that pe riod. It 
was faith which prompted those fe arless missionaries to 


undertake dangerous journeyings by sea and land to chris- 
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tianize the heathen; which incited men to erect those grand 
cathedrals and massive monasteries which stand like the 
triumphal arches of Christianity; which urged the restless 
mediwval cavaliers to don their burdensome armor and battle 
with the Moslemni for Christ’s sepulehre. The arts and 
sciences, and literature too, are then made to subserve the 
cause of religion. When, by the aid of science, the calendar 
is rectified, the correction is valued only in connection with 
the changes introduced into the festive seasons of the church. 
When the printing press of Faust and Guttenburg is erected 
at Mentz, the first publication emitted is an edition of the 
Bible. When painting, sculpture, and architecture awake 
from the torpor induced by the barbarism succeeding the fall 
of the Roman Empire, their wondrous powers are at once 
exerted in the service of the altar. But it is especially in 
the literature of the middle ages that this religious tendency 
is most apparent. Tomes interminable are written upon 
sacred subjects, and no book goes forth to the world without 
the imprimatur of the ecclesiastical authorities. In the 
poetry of these ages especially, the religious element pre- 
vails to the greatest extent. It was then that Dante’s 
mystic pen described the Inysterious realms beyond the 
tomb, and that Calderon dramatized incidents in the life of 
our Saviour. They are the days of Christmas carols and 
miracle plays. 

The opposition manifested in the eighteenth century to 
everything mediaeval, is attributable to the inherent antag- 
onisin between infidelity and faith. The eighteenth century, 
permeated as it was with a pantheistic or atheistic spirit, 
could find little that was admirable in a period so strongly 
characterized by religiosity as the middle ages ; but our own 
generation, Which is not of an infidel tendency, is less loudly 
denunciative of those aspersed times. In fact, our own epoch 
has produced the noblest vindication of those ages, and is 


manifesting most unequivocally its appreciation of them in 
its art-movements. The return to Gothicism in architecture, 
and the adoption of pre-Raphaelite models in our schools of 
painting, are evident proots that we are at last renouncing 
the boast of the ignoble Capaneus : LG) jay fot TWAaTEpAsS 
Oo Evyéo Tin. * We are better than our sires: We 
gain nothing by depreciating the ereations of the media- 


val mind. It they really Possess merit, and that they do we 


are slowly learning, we should not hesitate to acknowledge it. 
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We should not disdain the sacred poetry of the middle ages, 
because it lacks the elegance of the great classical models ; 
for it would be unjust to institute a comparison between the 
productions of the times of Charlemagne and those of the 
days of Augustus Cesar. In fact, the two styles of poetry, 
ancient and medizval, cannot be at all compare “d, for the y are 
of a totally different character. The one is like a Dorie 
column, chaste, grand and sublime in the very simplicity and 
inflexibility of its mouldings, scorning the vain glitter of 
gaudy ornament, and trusting for vitality to the almost rigid 
grace of its proportions; the other is like a Gothic dome, 
with its fertile contrasts and ample space, here shadowy 
in lurking gloom, there riant in spots of sunshine, fille dl 
through all its amplitude with a dim religious awe, and yet 
traced here and there with grotesque and capricious imagery, 
the freaks of a strength at once lowly and spiritually grand. 
The one is Gothic poetry, the other classical. The one sub- 
limizes nature, the other bodies forth spirit—the one deities 
the human, the other humanizes the divine—the one is eth- 
nic, the other Christian. But these are only names, and 
their true significance must be discovered in the works of art 
themselves, and in the history of the times which produced 
the artists and poets. We can more readily discern the dif- 
ference between these two hemispheres of the Beautiful, if 
we view the Minster of Cologne and the Acropolis of Athens ; 
if we look at the Ve nus of Milo and a Madonna of Francia ; 
if we think of Homer’s Helen and Dante’s Beatrice. Pagan 
poetry, like those representations on ancient stained windows, 
enchauts the eye with its beauteous pictures, but allows it 
to see no images but those immediately presented ; while 
medieval poetry, like transparent glass, serves as a medium 
through which we may gaze at something higher, greater and 
iovelicr, than any mere earthly shape of beauty. 

Neither need we find fault with the subject-matter of the 
sacred poems of the middle ages. In many of them, it is 
true, mere doctrinal statements are propounded ; but most 
generally the cardinal truths of revealed religion, and the com- 
mon emotions which stir the heart of humanity, form the 
chief burden of the songs. Viewed from the stand-point of 
an enlightened Christianity, there is nothing in them offensive 
to our religious belief, while regarded simply as literary pro- 
ductions there is much in them that is truly admirable. 
Those, whose tustes are formed upon classical models, cal- 
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temn the poetical works of the middle ages, on account of 
their frequent barbarous Latinity, their rhyme and consequent 
false quantity. But we surely should not blame the mediz- 
val writers for the degeneracy of the Latin tongue, for it was 
necessarily supe ‘rinduced by the incursions of the barbarians, 
who introduced new terms and changed old ones; and the 
authors of those days were compelled to write in the lan- 
guage as they found it. Blaming St. Bernard for not writing 
as classic ally as Cicero, is somewhat like despising West- 
minster for not being the Pantheon. False quantity is cer- 
tainly a blemish in all poetry ; but it is not confined sole ly 
to medieval writings, for it may be found even in the purest 
classical productions. And rhyme, in itself, is no defect, 
though it may result in numerous faults. Cicero remarks 
= grandeur of many monotonous finals, and adds: * Pra- 
arum carmen! est enim et rebus et modis et verbis lugubre.” 
pe the lines which he thus highly eulogizes would easily 
be mistaken, by many modern re aders, for a monkish e ompo- 
sition : 
** Hae omnia vidi inflammari, 
Priamo vi vitam evitari, 
Jovis aram sanguine turpari.’"* 

The frequent use of Saturnian metre in mediayval poetry is 
another cause of complaint to the worshippers of antiquity ; 
but Cicero,t even when the hexameter was most highly per- 
fected, wished for the return of the old long-lost verse. 
Besides, to the Latins the Saturnian is far more national than 
the hexameter, which was introduced by Ennius from 
Greece; and its ruggedness and native simplicity rendered 
it peculiarly appropriate for the subjects treated in the 
middle-age verses. The archaisms and new terms freque ‘ntly 
found in Christian poetry should not be a cause of com- 
plaint ; ; for as new ideas re quire “l new words to express them, 
the language was enriched rather than corrupted by the em- 
= of new expressions, and the readoption of old 
ones. . Jerome introduced ririficus into the Latin tongue, 
ee he idea of giving or restoring life is so Christian 
that no heathen ~_ ever employed a term to express it. 
In like manner, St. Augustine was led to adopt salvator, be- 
cause the olde oe ession servator Was inadequate to conve Vv 
the full meaning of sa/rution. The classical authors them- 
selves would defend this usage on principles of common 


eT Dis., UI1., 5 + Br fus, XIX. 
Tor. ¥ NO. Zz. 6 
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sense, for Cicero says that “ logicians, physicians, gram- 
marians and musicians speak after their own manner, and 
use peculiar words. Quo magis hoe philosopho faciendum 
est? Ars est enim philosophia vite; de qua disserens arri- 
pere verba de foro non potest.”* Zeno himself was an 
inventor rather of new words than of new systems. If it 
was permitted to Zeno, why not to Jerome and Augustine? 
“Sunt enim rebus novis noya ponenda nomina,’t says 
Cicero, citing the example of Epicurus, who called 
ITpoAmfiv what before him no one had ever named by 
that word. 

[n connection with the subject of sacred medizval poetry, 
we should clanee at the origin of rhyme. Muratori, Turner 
and Gray prove that rhymed verses were written about the 
end of the fourth century ; but they did not pass into general 
use until the ninth. Rhyme was a consequence of the sub- 
stitution of ictus for quantity, and could be introduced only 
when the rules of Greek prosody were neglected for the 
rhythm, which characterizes all modern poetry. Quantity 
began to be disregarded as early as Suetonius, and the lines of 
Ha lrian to Florus, 

“ Ego nolo Florus esse, 
Ambulare per tabernas,”’ & 
and the historian’s repartee, 

‘ Ego nolo Cesar esse 3” 
are accentual trochaies.— When emphasis and accent became, 
instead of metrical quantity, the general rule of pronuncia- 
tion, the many consonances occurring in the Latin lan- 
guage naturally suggested the idea of rhyme, as the jingle of 
the words superadded to the rhythan was peculiarly agreea- 
ble to ears that were not formed upon classical models. 

Even in the earliest Christian poems we find evidences of 
both rhythm and rhyme. The Lucis Creator Optime, proba- 
bly the oldest Latin hymn we possess, furnishes an instance 
of the use of feminine rhymes.§ It was composed by Hilary, 
Bishop of Poitiers, a man of great erudition and particularly 
skilled in Greek, from which language he transferred numer- 
ous theological terms into the Latin. In one shape or 


* De Finihus, lib. IL. + De Natura Deorum, lib. I. 


i3 pati puinas,”’ the pati must be sounded as 


mes are tl nsonances on the last foot; masculine or 
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another, this hymn may be found among almost all denomi- 
nations. The fourth stanza is ve ry fine, and is the only one 
in which the final rhyme extends through the entire strophe. 


‘ Celeste pul Iset ostium, “ Teach us to knock at heaven's high 
Vitale tollat premium, door, 
Vitemus omne noxium, Teach us the prize of life to win 


Purgemus omne pessimum.” Teach us all evil to abh 
And purify ourselves within.”’ 





Juvencus, Pope Damasus, the two Apollinari, and St. 
Ambrose, are known to have written verses, though but 
meagre fragments of their works remain. The Rhythmus d 
gloria et guadiis Paradisi, though often attributed to St. 
Augustine, is believed by the Benedictine editors to have been 
composed by Cardinal Peter Damian. However, the Te Deum, 
which was jointly the composition of the Bishops of Milan 
and Carthage, shows that St. Augustine could ascend to the 
highe st regions of sacred poetry. The most celebrated of 
the early Christian poets is Aurelius Prudentius, who was 
born in Arragon about the year 348 after Christ. He was 
successively lawyer, magistrate, courtier, warrior, and govy- 
ernor of Saragossa, and was alike distinguished in all those 
different professions. His poems are numerous and on a great 
variety of subjects, his most celebrated work being the Peri 
Stephanon, or Crown of Martyrs, a collection of fourteen 
hymns in different metres. His verses are often false in quan- 
tity and deficient in classical purity, but withal vigorous and 
beautiful. The two best known of his hymns are Sa/rete flores 
Martyrum, and Ales dici nuntius; which have found their way 
into almost all hymn-books. The first is imitated by Bishop 
Heber, in his fine hymn commencing : 


It is marked by great simplicity in the original, as if it 
were written expressly to suit the comprehension of the mar- 
tvred Innocents. 


Salvete flores martyrum, ‘Lovely flow f martyr 
Quos lucis ipso in ie Smitten by the tyrant f 

Ceu tarbo nascentes ros Strews the roses ere thev bl 

Vos prima Christi vi 1a First to d Ch s 

Grex immolatorum tener At the V I 

Aram sub ipsam simy 4 With your fatal crowns and palm 
Palma et coronis ludit Sport in 3 if sliupiicit 


The other hymn of Prudentius has been most unfortunate 
in its translations. The one most commonly met with par- 


‘ 4 


takes more of the b irlesque than of the serious, 
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The cock’s shrill horn proclaims the morn, 

And heralds forth the rising light; 

Christ's startling eye, so keen and nigh, 

Wakes to new light the slumbering sprite.”’ 
It is truly a noble hymn, one replete with feeling; and it 
is far more harmonious than the generality of Prudentius’ 
verses; but, so far as we know, the only good translation is 
that in the Lyra Catholica. 

Celebrated is the Paschale Opus of Sedulius, a native of 
Ireland, who lived in the beginning of the fifth century. It 
is a life of Christ, in five books, written in heroic metre, and 
containing many be autiful hymns. The one most generally 
found in collections of hymnals i is in iambic metre, and com- 
1MenCes ¢ 

\ ss oe rtus cardine 
Ad usque terra limitem, 


Chi tetue 1 canamus principem 
Natum Maria virgine.’ 


’ 


If, as some contend, it should be written in two lines instead 
of four, it presents the first instance of rhyming after every 
hemistich, somewhat in the manner of the Leonine verses, so 
much in vogue in the twelfth century. Sedulius, like most 
of the Christian poets, often errs in prosody. Properly speak- 
ing, however, none of these poets belong to the middle ages, 
as they all lived before the fall of the Roman Empire ; though, 
as their minds are of the medieval type, they may, in a cer- 
tain sense, be classed with the writers of that period. 

The first sacred poet of acknowledged merit, properly 
belonging to the middle ages, is St. Avitus, Archbishop of 
Vienne. He lived during the end of the fifth and beginning 
of the sixth centuries, and was a staunch opponent of Arian- 
ism. He wrote six poems, in hexameter verse, on the Crea- 
tion, Original Sin, the Expulsion from Paradise, the Deluge, 
the Passage of the Red Sea, and the Praise of Virginity. 
The three first are only, as it were, cantos of one poem, 
which may be called the Loss of Paradise ; and some compe- 
tent eritics* assert that it may be compared with Milton’s 
grand epic. It has been thought by many that his deserip- 
tion of Eden is supe rior in some re spects to that of the Eng- 
lish _— for, although so little removed from Paganism, he 
mixes in his pie tures fewer mythological images, the imita 
tion of diel | is less perce ptible, and the description of 
ithe beauties of nature is more varied and simple. Like Milton, 


* Gouget, Villemain, &c. 
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he has imparted to Satan some traits of his original nature, 
and a certain vestige of moral grandeur ; he, too, has painted 
the Evil One at the moment when he enters Paradise and 
perceives Adam and Eve for the first time : 


‘ Proh dolor, hoe nobis subitum consugere plasma, 
Invisumque genus nostra crevisse ruina ? 
Me celsum virtus habuit, mure esse neglectus 
Pellor, et angelico limus su dit honori. 
Nec tamen in totum periit, pars magna retentat 
Vim propriam, summaque cluit virtute nocendi, 
Nil differre juvat; jam nune certamine blando 
Congrediar, dum prima salus, experta nec ullos 


Simplicitas ignora dolos ad tela patebit.”’ 


It will be easier, he continues, to deceive them while they 
are alone, and before they have launched a fruitful posterity 
into the eternity of ages : 


mmortale nihil terra prodire suiendum est; 
ns generis pereat, capitis defectio membris 
semen mortis erit. 
Hee mihi dejecto tantum solatia restant 
Si nequeo clausos conscendere celos, 
His qnoque claudentur : levius idisse putandum est 
Si nova perdatur simili substantia casu, 
Sit comes excidi, subeat consortia pana 
Et quos prevideo nobiscum dividat ignes 
Sed ne difticilis fallendi causa putetur, 
Hee monstranda via est, dudum quam saepe 


In pronum lapsus ; qua mihi jactantia colo 
Expulit, hac hominem Paradisi e limine pellat. 
Sic ait, et genitus vocem clausere dolentis.”’ 


The same train of thought, and almost the same words, 
may be found in various places in book IX. of Paradise Lost. 
The departure from Eden is thus described : 


** His Pater exactis, hedornm pellibus ambos 
Induit,* et sancta Paradisi ab sede rejecit 
Tune miseri egressum properant, mundumaue va tem 
ntrant, et celeri perlustrant omnia cursu. 


In 

Et quanquam variis herbis ac gramine picta 
Et virides campos, for 

I 

I 


itesque et flumina monstrat, 
s foeda tamen species mundana putatur 





Post, Paradise, tuam, totumque 
Queque magis multo paradiso exte 
Angustatur humus, strictaumque tuentibus orbem 
Omnia lata nimis parent angusta duobus 
Squallet et ipse dies, causantur sule sub ipso 


Subdoctam lucem.”’ 
We have given such lengthy excerpts from this poem, 
because it is very rarely met with; and is, besides, almost 
the only instance in which a Christian sacred poet has effect- 


ively handled the sonorous hexameter metre. 
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The Passion hymn, Verilla Regis prodeunt, is justly cele- 
brated, on account of its fervid tenderness and the solemn 
flow of its verses. It is the composition of Venantius For- 
tunatus, a native of Treviso, who lived in the sixth century. 
Translations or imitations of this hymn are found among 
almost all denominations ; some of the conceptions of Watts’ 
finest sacred lyric, 


‘‘When I survey the wond'rous cross,”’ 


being apparently drawn from this old anthem. During the 
three centuries following the era of Fortunatus, the sacred 
muse seems to have been barren, for no poem of merit 
appeared until the reign of Charlemagne. The Veni Creator 
Spiritus was composed during his lifetime, and is popularly 
attributed to him; but, although he was the patron of letters, 
and the friend of Aleuin, although he pardoned Paulus Dia- 
conus for a conspiracy against his life, because he could not 
deprive the world of so elegant a writer, we still need 
evidence of his capacity to compose such a noble lyric. 
Because Mecenas was the patron of Horace, we are not 
entitled to conclude that he was able to write the Epistle to 
the Pisos. The hymn is, most probably, the production of 
Raban Maur, Abbot of Fulda, in the ninth century, who 
wrote numerous pieces of poetry, among others, a beautiful 
poem in honor of the Holy Cross. The Veni Creator was 
published among his poetical remains, at Strasbourg, in the 
year 1605, long before any hymnology assigned its authorship 
to Charlemagne. This hymn has been incorporated, under 
various forms, into the services of nearly all Christian sects. 
It is found in the English Ordinal, and the Methodists have 
a fine version, beginning, 


**Come, Holy Spirit, come ;” 


which was composed by Hart, a follower of Whitefield. 
Dryden’s translation, as he left it, is a happy rendering of the 
fine original ; but it has been so often subjected to the gratu- 
itous emendations of editors, that the author would scarce 
recognize it as his offspring, as it now most generally appears. 
Though it is uncertain whether Dryden’s 


** Creator Spirit, by whose aid,”’ 


was composed when he was an Anabaptist, or when he was 
a Catholic, it is most frequently found among the hymnals of 
the latter sect. 
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Of a kindred nature with this last, though not composed 
until two centuries later, is the prosa, Veni Sancte Spiritus, 
which Dean Trench calls “the loveliest of all the hymns in 
the whole cirele of Latin poetry.” It is variously ascribed 
to Herman, surnamed Contractus, to King Robert the Pious, 
and to Innocent III. The first is known to have composed 
Alma Itedemptoris,* and, if it may be taken as an evidence of 
his poetic powers, we would be led to conclude that he was 
altogether unable to produce such a grand eomposition as 
the Veni Sancte Spiritus. The French King was certainly 
fond of writing and singing verses, for he frequently assumed 
the monastic garb, in order to join the monks of St. Denys 
in chanting the offices. It is, moreover, said that, on his 
visit to Rome, he presented upon the high altar a song and 
air, both composed by himself, but, whether the identieal 
prosa or not, cannot be determined. It is, however, most 
generally assigned, with a far greater show of reason, to Inno- 
cent IL]., whose other works furnish indubitable proof of his 
high poetic genius. There are very few instances of more 
tender invocation and supplication than the second and fourth 
stanzas of this favorite hymn : 


Consolat oO} e, Thou, of all nsolers 

Dulcis hospes anime, Visiting the troubled br 

Dulce refrigerium ! Dost refreshing pea bestow ; 
In labore requies, Thou in toil art comf t sw 

In west | : Pleasant coolness in the heat: 
In fletu selatium solace in the midst of vy 

Lava quod est sordidum Heal our wounds—our st th renew: 
Riga quod est aridum, On our dryness pour thy 

Sava quod est sancium ; Wash the stains of cuilta 

Fi te qu lest rigidum, Bend the stubborn heart and will 
Fo yuod est f du Melt the f 1, Warm t 

Rege quod vium G the steps that g 


Like its consort, Veni Creator, this hymn has been intro- 
duced into the services ot various churches, and, while a 
belief in the Holy Spirit remains, there is no danger that it 
will ever pass out of favor. 

Famous is the old Latin antiphon, In Media Vita, which 
was written in the tenth century by Notker, a monk of St. 
Gall, that laborious Benedictine monastery which has 
enriched literature with so many priceless treasures. It was 
composed while the author was watching some workmen 
repair the bridge of Martinsbriick at the peril of their lives. 
In an unmetrical shape, this grand old sequence lives to this 
day in the solemn burial service of the church of England, 


* Though it, with the Salva Regina, is often assigned to Peter of Compostella. 
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and it is preserved in German in the beautiful paraphrase of 
Luther: 
‘*Mitten wir im Leben sind.”’ 

Another hymn, remarkable for the circumstances under 
which it was produced, is the anthem for Palm Sunday, 
Gloria, laus et honor ti sit. “ The odulph, Bishop of Orleans, 
being falsely accused, was imprisoned in a tower at Angers 
by the Emperor Louis, the son of Charlemagne ; and on 
Palm Sunday, when the procession was passing by, he 
opened his casement, and, causing silence, he entoned those 
verses of his own composition. ‘Thereat, the Emperor, who 
Was present, was so pleased that he ordered the prelate to be 
released and restored to his see, and from that day forth the 
hymn continued to be sung in the procession.”’* This sacred 
sung is more remarkable for fervor and vigor than for beauty ; 
still it is most solemn, and partakes of the lotty exultation 
that pervades the Te Deum. 

The metrical compositions of the twelfth, thirteenth, and 
fourteenth centuries are e spec ially remarkable for fervor, 
grandeur, and melody. This is truly the golden age of sacred 
poesy, for Bernard of Clairvaux, Aquinas, Thomas di Celano, 
and Jacopone then poured forth their holy strains ; Hildebert, 
Archbishop of Tours, early in the twelfth century wrote 
numerous poe mis, the finest being Oratio ad Tres Personas 
SS. Trinitatis, the coneluding lines of which are fre quently 
met with in translations. It is given entire in Neale’s 
Hierologus. The latter portion of this hymn treats of the 
celestial paradise, and is wonderfully harmonious. A few 
lines will suflice as a specimen of Hildebert’s Sty le: 


Mer pret Sion illa 

Sion, David urbs tranquilla, 
( sfaber, auctor] is, 
(Cujus porta, lignum crucis 
Cujus irl, lapis orvus, 
Cujus custos, Rex festivus.” 


The glories of the heavenly Jerusalem, indeed, frequently 
form the subject of mediaval song, for as early as the eighth 
or ninth century we find that the beautiful hymn, 

Ceclestis urbs Jerusalem,’’+ 
was in general use; and Hildebert evidently employed it as 
an odel, for his verses be ‘arac lose rese unblane ‘eto the ane le ht 
anthem. The common imitation of this latter hymn, 


isalemm, my happy home,” 
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is totally devoid of the grace and warmth of the original ; 
and the only really fine rendering is a version by Drummond, 
composed about the year 1620. 

Leonius, who carried the species of verse which bears his 
name to the highest perfection, although he versified almost 
the entire Old Testament, does not appear to have com- 
posed any hymns—none, at least, that have descended to our 
day. The Leonine system of versification consisted in 
rhyming the hemistich with the final foot or feet, as in the 
couplet : 

‘** Demon languebat, monachus tune esse volebat; 
Ast ubi convaluit, mansit est antea fuit;” 
which may be thus irreverently rendered: 
‘The devil grew sick, the devil a monk would | 
The devil got well, the devil a monk was he. 

The mysteries, or miracle-plays, of the middle ages were 
often written in this metre, and it is not astonishing that 
they did not always find favor with the audiences of those 
days, for there is a monotony and uncoutliness about the 
Leonine that render it unfit for lengthy compositions ; though 
its directness and a certain epigrammatic force recommend 
it for apothegms and pasquinades. 

The poet, however, who above all others made this age 
famous by his labors, preaching and writings, was Bernard, 
Abbot of Clairvaux. His poetry, as might be expected from 
the ardor of his nature, is full of sweetness, fervor, and 
pathos ; its distinctive feature being unction, that inexplic- 
able quality which may be felt, but cannot be defined. 
No sacred poet has furnished modern hymn-writers with such 
abundant material as St. Bernard, for nearly all of his verses 
have been either translated or paraphrased. In the Olney 
collection, one of Newton’s best hymns, 

‘ How sweet the name of Jesus sounds 

In a believer's ears,” 
is undoubtedly borrowed from Bernard’s Judilus Rhythmicus 
de Nomine Jesus a portion of whieh was also translated by 
Byrom in the beginning of the last century. This Ihyth- 
micus Jubilus contains altogether one hundred and ninety-two 


lines, and consists ot STANZAS ot four lines, hay Ing through- 
out the complete double rhyme. Though this composition 
possesses unusual beauty, yet, Dean Trench remarks that, 
‘as a whole, it lies under the defect of a certain monotony 
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and want of progress.” The opening verses are very tender 


and musical : 


Jesu, d 3 mer 1 ** Jesu, the very thought of Thee 

Dans vera rdi gaudia With sweetness fills my breast ; 

Sed super mel et omnia But sweeter far Thy face to see, 

Ejus dulcis prasentia And in Thy presence rest. 

Nil canitur suavius, Nor voice can sing, nor heart can frame, 
Nil auditur jucandius Nor can the memory find, 

Nil cogitatur dulcius A sweeter sound than Thy blest name, 


Quam Jesu, Dei Filius !”’ O Saviour of mankind! 


A part of this same poem is given as a separate hymn, com- 
menclng Jesu dulcedo cordium ; one stanza of which is singu- 
larly sweet, and in the English version perhaps possesses still 
greater beauty than in the original : 


‘Quando cor nostrum visitas, “Thy lovely presence shines so clear 
lu icet ei verit Through every sense and way, 
Mu \ t val That souls, which once have seen Thee 
Et intus fervet charitas.”’ near, 

See all things else decay.”’ 


Another lengthy production of St. Bernard is the Tthyth- 
mica Oratio ad unum quodlibet membrorum Christi; a metrical 
address, as the title implies, to each of the members of the 
suffering Saviour. It contains in all three hundred and 
seventy lines, and is separated into stanzas of five verses, the 
first four of which rhyme together, as do also the fifth and 
tenth lines. There is a lovely German translation of the 
portion ad Faciem: 

‘O Haupt voll Blut und Wunden ;’’ 


aversion of which is found in the Moravian hymn books, be- 


pinning, 
**( head so full of bruises ;" 


This is imitated in the common English hymn, 


Hail! that head with sorrow bowing.” 


The Oratio is exclamatory in its opening: 


ilve mundi saluta ‘* Hail! Jesu! Sa ir of the world! 
Salve sal t Je l ire, Jesu belove 1! on Thee I il 
Cruci tua me aptare Oh! might | to Thy cross be tiled 
Vellem vere, tu scis f With Thee! Give me Thyse l 
Da mihi tui copiam all!’ 


The favorite portion of this poem is that addressed ad 
Faciem, though it does not possess so much tender feeling as 
the preceding part, ad Cor. Several other devotional pieces 
are ascribed to St. Bernard, but they are of less comparative 
merit than the foregoing compositions. One is entitled, 
Oratio devota ad Dominum Jesum et Beatum Matrem Ejus, con- 
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sisting of one hundred and fifty lines; besides, there are two 
rhymed fragments, De contemptu mundi, containing respectively 
fifty-six and one hundred and forty-one lines. The beautiful 
hymn to the Virgin, Ave maris stella, which is in such high 
repute with Roman Catholics, though attributed to St. Ber- 
nard, is supposed by Mabillon to be of greater antiquity 
than the twelfth century. Indeed, the latter expresses a doubt 
whether any of the sacred poems commonly credited to the 
Abbot of Clairvaux were really composed by him; and 
Daniel, in his Hymnology, maintains that the Jesu dulcis me- 
moria, though it may have been polished by the saint, is not 
the work of his hands. No matter, however, who the author 
may be, it is among the choicest specimens of medizyval poetry. 

How many of us there are who connect the name of 
Aquinas only with visions of fearful folios, which treat of all 
the untangible subtleties that puzzled the brains of schoolmen! 
Or perhaps a few may think of him as a grim, gaunt Domin- 
ican ogre, who contained within himself the whole Inquisi- 
tion in embryo, and who would regard as a dangerous wizard 
any mortal so bold as to fabricate verses. Yet the Angel of 
the Schools, as his disciples called him, could warble as well 
as theorize; but his verses, like his interminable theological 
treatises, are known only to a limited few on this side of the 
ocean. One cause of this prevalent ignorance of his poems 
is, that the only subject on which they treat is the sacra- 
ment of the Lord’s Supper; but neglecting them solely on 
this account, when there is so much to recommend them to 
our favor, vould be much as if one would refuse to read 
Voltaire because a vein of infidelity pervades his writings. 
The hymns of Aquinas are particularly noted for a union of 
unction of language with strict theological exactness of ex- 
pression; his words are well chosen, his phrases most happy, 
and the cadence of his verse is at once natural and sonorous. 
His canticles, as they are called, are four in number, of dif- 
ferent metres and in rhyme. They derive their names from 
the words which begin each, Nacris Soli mMnLLS, Pane lingua, 
Lauda Sion, and Verbum Supernum. Santeuil said that he 
would willingly give all the verses he had ever written to be 
the author of a single strophe of this last hymn, viz. : 


‘* Se nascens dedit socium, 
Connescens in edulium, 
Se moriens in pretium, 
Se regnans dat in premium.” 
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There is a very old English translation of the Pange lin- 
gua, but it lac ks the fervor and flow of the majestic orig- 
inal. A portion of this hymn forms part of the evening serv- 
ice of the Church of Rome. The other canticles, Sacris 
Solemniis, and Verbum Supernum, are frequently found done 
out of Latin, but not into English; good versions of them, 
however, are given in Caswall’s Lyra. The Lauda Sion is 
the hymn by which Aquinas will always be most favorably 
known. In its solemn gladness, in its exultant outburst, in 
its sweet, sustained harmony it seems like a grand march of 
the Chureh Militant. To feel the full grace, and tenderness, 
and unction of this eestatic song, we should listen to its 
triumphant strains swelling from thousands of voices, in some 
glad procession, on the continent ; just as we should hear 
bursting forth from the splendid chorales of mystic Niirnberg 
the full diapason of 
‘* Ein’ feste Burg,”’ 
in order to comprehend the depth of sublime poetry that 
dwells in that Marseillaise of the Reformation. Though 
there may be a difference in belief as to the dogma inculeated 
in this hymn, all can heartily unite in the closing supplica- 
tion : 
‘ Bone Pastor, panis vere,* 
Jesu nostri miserere : 
ru nos pasce, nos tuere ; 
fu nos bona fae videre 
In terra viventium.”’ 
Crashaw wrote a version of this canticle, beginning 


‘ Rise, royal Zion, rise and sing, 


Phy soul's kind shepherd, thy heart's king ;"’ 
which retains much of the spirit and melody of the original, 
and another good rendering is that in the Lyra Catholica. 

In the Franciscan convents, especially, the lyre of poesy 
was swayed with a most potent hand. Francis of Assisi, 
himself the institutor of the order, was the first Italian poet 
who wrote in the vernacular, and after him the mantle of 
song seems to have been successively inherited by many of 
his followers. Thomas di Celano and Jacopone da Todi 
would of themselves alone rescue their religious institute 
from the imputation of ignorance. Indeed, the Dies Ire 
stands alone amid the productions of the ancient and medi- 
weval muse, unapproachable in simplicity and sublimity. 
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The authorship of this Prosa de Mortuis has been the subject 
of contention oftener than that of any other hymn in “the 
whole range of Latin poetry. It has been successively 
ascribed to Bernard of Clairvaux, Gregory the Great, Cardi- 
nal Walter de Aquasparte, Buonaventura, and Agostino 
Biella ; but there is little besides conjecture to support the 
claims of any of them. There is every reason to believe that 
it is the composition of Thomas di Celano, so styled from the 
town of that name in the Abruzzi, in which he lived, the site 
of the ancient Cliturnum. The original draught of the hymn 
was found in his possession ; and Bartolomeo Pisaro says, 
speaking of the village of Celano: “ de quo fuit Thomas, qui 
scripsit sermone polito Legendam primam Beati Francisci et 
prosam de mortuis, qua cantatur in missa, scilicet, Dies Ire, 
dies illa ;’’ and di Celano was the friend and companion of 
Francis of Assisi, and is certainly known to have written his 
life. 

No other hymn has been translated so often and into so 
many different languages as the Dies Ire. There are more 
than sixty modern German versions of it, and in English we 
have at least half that number published. The oldest we 
possess is that by Crashaw ; but he evidently distrusted his 
powers, for his translation is but little more than a very diffuse 
paraphrase. Still, as a translator, he certainly possessed un- 
usual ability, for his rendering of Strada’s famous Music’s Duel 
is a masterpiece for litheness, fidelity and melody, and it is 
consequently strange that he e aught so little of the spiri it of 
the gran id old Latin se que nce, for he does not even retain the 
sonorous double rhyme or the triplet of the original. Ros- 
common, too, translated the Prosa, and Johnson tells us that 
he died with two lines of it upon his lips. We think, too, 
that there is a version of it in the older editions of Sir Walter 
Scott’s poems; and Dean Trench has written a rather loose 
imitation of it. Perhaps no hymn is so difficult to render into 
English as this sequence, as the failure of Crashaw and Ros- 
common plainly demonstrates. There is in it a sonority and 
stateliness arising from the full double rhymes and the protu- 
sion of vowels; there is a directness of expression and a theo- 
logical force of meaning in some words, together with a 
simplicity and terseness in the iambic dimiter metre, which 
altogether render it almost impossible to infuse the peculiar 
spirit of the original into an English version. In the prosa 
there is not a single expletive—not one word could be omit- 
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ted or changed, without injuring the sense or force of the 
sentence; to think, then, that its beauty and grandeur could 
be preserved in all their force in our language, with its ever- 
recurring consonants and dearth of double rhymes, is going 
beyond the region of probability. Seldom has even the 
opening stanza been more than tolerably rendered. Crashaw 
has it: 

‘ Hear’st thou my soul what serious things 

Joth the Psalm and Sybil sings,* 

Of a sure judge, from whose sharp ray 

The world iu flames shall pass away; ’ 


which surely cannot be blamed on the score of diffuseness, 
for he gives twice as many words, and nearly three times as 
many consonants, as are contained in the original. There is 
too, in the very first word, the Hear’st of 
Crashaw sounding pec suliarly harsh, while the Dies is full, 
flowing and harmonious; besides, it no improve ment to 
substitute interrogation for the spirit-stirring exclamation of 
the old Latin hymn. 


oe ‘re 


a marked contrast, 


is 


is 


a translation by Dr. Irons, which retains the 
original metre, opening : 
‘ Day of wrath, O day of mourning! 
See once more the cross returning! 
Heaven and earth in ashes barn 


He adopts, instead of the usual reading of the third line, one 
sometimes substituted, 


Crucis expandens vexilla;"’ 


which, however, 


has not the beauty of the one more commonly 
employed. 


We make no apology for transcribing the greater 
portiot Lof this hymn, with Caswall’s translation subjoine “d, for 
it will be to the few who know it a source of renewed pleasure, 
and to the many who have not yet seen this splen did lyric it 
will be a proot of its high literary merit. 


ore 








Dies Ire, dies illa ‘*Nigher still, and stili g 
Ss im in favilla, Draws the Day of Proj 
Teste David cum sibyl Doom'd to melt the ¢ ind sky 
Qua st ior es 3 Oh, wha embling there I 
Quando Judex « nt When the world its Jndg 
Cuncta stricte discuss . ( ling in dread majesty ! 
Tuba mirum spargens i Hark! the trump, with th tol 
Per s l i region From sepulchral regions | 
Co mnes ante thr i Summons all before the thr 
M . vebat et nat i Time and Death it doth a 
Cu gat creat i lo see the buried ages a 
J esponsura Rise to answer at the 
. N ir arcely ub n 
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Liber scriptu Now the books are open spread ; 
In quo totum ¢ in Now the writing must be read 
Unde mundus judic« Which condemns the quick and dead: 
Judex ergo cum sedebit, Now before the Judge sever 
Quidquid latet appare bit; Hidden things must all appear; 
Nil inultum remanebit. Nought can pass unpunish'd here. 
Quid sum miser tune dicturus ? What shall guilty I then pl 
Quem patrouum rogaturus ? Who for me will intercede, 

Cum vix justus sit securus. When the saints shall comfort n 
Rex tremendax majestatis, King of dreadful majesty ! 

Qui salvandos salvas gratis, Who dost freely justify ! 

Salva me, fons pietatis! Fount of Pity, save thou me! 
Recordare, Jesu pie, Recollect, O Love divin 

Quod sum causa tue vie, *Twas for this lost sheep of thine 
Ne me perdas illa die. Thou Thy glory did’st resign: 
Queerens me sedisti lassus Satest wearied seeking me; 
Redemisti crucem passus ; Suffer 1 the t 

Tantus labor non sit cassus. Let not vain thy labor be! 

Juste Judex ultionis, Judge of Justice, hear my prayer ! 
Donum fac remissionis Spare me, Lord, in mercy spare! 
Ante diem rationis. Ere the Reckoning-day appear. 
Qui Mariam absolvisti, Thou didst Mary's guilt f y 

Et latronem exaudisti Didst the dying thief receive; 
Mihi qnoque spem dedisti, Hence does hope within me live 
Oro supplex et acclinis Suppliant in the dust I lie, 

Cor contritum quasi cinis My heart a cinder, crushed and dry ; 
Gere curam mei finis Help me, Lord, w s 
Lacrimosa dies illa, Full of tears, and full of 

Qua resurget ex favilla Is the day that wakest lea 
Judicandus homo reus !"" Calling all, with solemn blast 


From the ashes of the past 
The rendering of the third strophe is far better than is 
usually met with, but yet it has not caught the grace of the 
original. The eighth stanza, too, is forcibly translated ; for 
the Rex tremende mapestatis is preserved in full, together with 
the counterbalancing term of tenderness Fons pictatis, which 
is not usual in English versions: the accentual stress, which 
so piercingly individualizes the petition, is likewise retained 
ou the me, though not so well as in the Latin, where the 
cesural pause and the emphasis are coincident. There is a 
wonderful depth of psychology revealed in this single strophe 
of the Dies Tre. <Al\\ the varied emotions that would seize upon 
the soul, were it suddenly to appear before the judgment 
throne, are daguerreotyped with the minutest precision. Awe, 
terror and wonder first move the heart, 

‘*Rex tremendwe majestatis 

then suspense, fear and hope successively stir its de pths, 


Quis mad salvas gratis 


and lastly, piercing agony and trustful, tender love strive for 
mastery in the perturbed soul, 


5] 


And in the other stanzas the alternating emotions of rever- 
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ence, dread, alarm, remorse, penitence, distrust and amaze- 
ment, are represented with as much dramatic power as are 
the Passions in Collins’ noble ode. This, it strikes us, is true 
poetry. In this old prosa there is no whining sentimentality, 
no meaningless verbiage, but a simplicity, pathos, suggestive- 
ness, majesty and sublimity that are found only in the noblest 
efforts of the muse. 

Another famous poet of the Franciscan order is Jacobus de 
Benediectis, a native of Todi, in Umbria, on which account he 
is oftentimes called Jacopo Tudertino, and Jaeopone da Todi. 

Jelonging to an ancient noble family, he espoused a lady as 
remarkable for beauty as for virtue, and in consequence of 
her sudden and violent death, which occurred soon atter their 
inarriage, he embraced the institute of Minor Friars. Before 
becoming a monk, he composed a lengthy poem on the 
Vanity of Human Things, in order to refute the imputation 
of insanity alleged against him, on account of his violent grief 
at his sad bereavement. Many profound thoughts are seat- 
tered thronghout this rhymed prosa, often couched in the 
most forcible similitudes. It opens thus : 

Car mundus militat sub vana gloria, 
Cujus prosperitas est transitoria? 


Pum cito labitur ejus potentia, 
Quam, vasa figuli, que sunt fragilia 


Pius crede literis scriptis in a ie 
Quam mundi fragilis vanw fallaciw."’ 
His finest production is, however, the sequence, Stabat Mater, 
which has attained almost as wide-spread popularity as the 
Dies Ira. It is by some assigned to Innocent IIT., and by 
others to one of the Gregories; but Daniel thinks that there 
is no reason to doubt that Jacopone was the veritable author. 
It is translated into various languages; and, even in the 
Latin, there is an imitation of it, Stabat mater gloriosa. 
Southwell wrote aversion of it, and it is well rendered in the 
Lyra Catholiea. In many hymn-books professed translations 
are met with, in which certain expressions are distorted or 
omitted, in order to suit the sentiment to the theological 
views of the writer; just as we sometimes see the Salve Re- 
gina rendered as if written Salve Iedemptor. All this may be 
strict orthodoxy, but it is, at the same time, wilful misrepre- 
sentation to give, as an author’s words, what he had not the 
remotest idea of expressing. We think that the stanza, Eva 
Mater, is the most feeling and tender in the whole hymn ; 
but, as it is a petition to the Virgin, we give, instead of it, 
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two other strophes, which, though frequently quoted, lose 
none of their beauty by being repeated : 


*Stabat iter dolorosa, “ At the cross her station } 

Juxta icem Lacrimosa, Stood the mournful mother wes 

Dum pence it Filius ( se to Jesus tot 

( is Anlimam gementem, Through her heart, his sorrow s! 
Contristatam et dolentem, All his bitter anguis S 
Pert sivit gladius. Now at length the sword had pass‘d. 
Quis est homo qui non fleret, Ix there one, who would not w 
Christi matrem si videret Whelm'd in miseries so deep 

In tanto supplicio? Christ's dear mother to behold? 
Quis non posset contristari, Can the human heart refrain 

Piam matre n contemplari rrom pa taking in her pain 


Dolentem cum Filio In that mother’s pain unto 


Jacopone wrote, not only in the Latin language, but also 
in the Italian. The style of his vernacular poetry is, how- 
ever, more forcible than refined, for he mingles with the 
Tusean, Tudertine, Neapolitan, Sicilian and Calabrian expres- 
sions. Neve rtheless, his hymns are preserved to this day 
among the inhabitants of certain districts in Italy, one, in 
particular, being often met with: 

‘ les 

D | cuor somma speranza,”’ 

A most beautiful hymn is that composed by Francis 
Xavier, Apostle of the Indies, breathing, as it does, the fer- 
vent spirit that animated St. Paul when he d sired **to be 
dissolved and to be with Christ.” 

Pope* is said to have written a version of this loving little 
song, commencing : 


‘Oh! God Llove Thee, not to gain 


and By ron imitated it in some of his devotional verses. We 


cannot more aptly close our extracts than by subjoining entire 
this fervent hymn with Caswall’s translation annexed : 


Ol roa { “ My God, Llove 1 t beca 
N | 1 If Hea t 
" 3 ‘J N ! i . ev who v ] 
Et A Mt M t ir rna 
] I n 3 1 r} J is, TI 1 t 
Al Xus @8 cr | » cross emb 
l i la im I lidst irt sa 
Multa an ind ma i dis i 
Innu 3 € And gr 3 and torm snu ] 
in And sweat 
Et propte I ith its und all f 
Ac ] me p i \ vas thi 
Cur ur imem iW 0 J ( 
O Jesu ama i l i 
* Char But s His 1M hia v 1 f ] ’ 
é ‘ sW ka t i i 
work of D is! " ‘ ‘ Xa Lat 
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Non ut in coelo salves me, Not for the sak » of winning Heaven, 
Aut eternum damnes me ; Or of escaping Hell: 

N Not with the hope of gaining aught; 
Sed it Tu amast e, Not seeking a reward; 

Sic a etamabo Te But as Thyself hast loved m 

Solum quia Rex meus es!” Lali le ord! 


phe jae bey » Thee and will love, 
id in thy praise will sing ; 
Solely becamne Thou art my God, 
And my eternal King 
There are many more sacred poems of the medieval era, 
Which our limited space necessarily precludes our noticing. 
Some of them possess all the purity and me ‘lody of or 
, for instance, the old Litany of the monastery of St. Gall, 
ae Fy has all the ring of the Carm n Neculare: 


I ris blandos, facilesque motus, 


set lar Ss remeare queestus, 


Ky S$ Viluln, populisqgue pacem 
Da Pater orbis !" 
Others, like the WSalutis humane Nator, though devoid of 
classical elegance, find favor on aceount of a certain vigor 
and spirit, which are frequently conjoined with rudeness. 
There are again some which win a way to our hearts by 
their dee p pli Nintive hess, Suc h as the antiphon, P. ypult mi quid 
fret tibi; While almost the only beauty of others lies in the 
gladsomeness of thei ‘ir music, as is the case in the hymns, 
Aideste fideles, O filir et Sila ;* which were most probably 
written originall) as carols for Christmas and Easter. There 
we in Latin, altogether, moire than five hundred mediaeval 
hymns, almost halt of which number is addressed to the Vir- 
gin and the Saints. Though these latter may, strictly speak- 
ing, be classed under the title of hymns, for the word orgin- 
ally signified, according to Photius, a commemoration of 
Ssolmne thing pi ist, qu asl vmrOoUl noiss vet, according to the defini- 
tion of St. Augustine, they would be exeluded from the 
hureh service, for he Says : “Hiymni laudes sunt Dei, eum 
cantico ; hymni cantus sunt continentes laudem Dei. Si sit 
wus et non sit Dei, non est hymnus ; si sit laus, et Dei laus, 
et non cantetur, non est hymnus. Oportet ergo, ut, Sl sit 
hymnus, habeat hae tria; et laudem, et Dei, et canticum.’’4 
\ccording to these principles, many hymns, full of earnest 
devotion, would have to be omitted from the Roman Breviary, 
ind even some in Episcopalian hymnals, as that commencing : 
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“Rightful prince of martyrs, thou, 
Bind thy crown upon thy brow ;"° 
which is nothing more than a translation of the stanzas on 
St. Stephen, 
**O qui tuo dux martyrum.” 

The hymn-service of most of our churches is certainly 
very unsatisfae tory. What is called devotional poetry now- 
a- -days generally gives the lie to both the epithet and the 
appe ‘lation. Much true poetry is undoubtedly found in the 
various collections of hymnals, but it is not on that account 
sole ly suited to public church service. The ** Rime of the 
Ancient Mariner” is veritable poetry, but it could not be 
very appropriately set to choir music. Metrical compositions, 
of a descriptive, didactic, or sentimental character, may be 
very edifying and instructive in themselves, but, as they do 
not partake of the nature of prayer or pri aise, the "Vy have no 
claim to the title of hymns. Bishop Heber’s dese rvedly 
popular poem, 

‘*From Greenland’s icy mountains,” 

though full of the most exalted devotional feeling, is not a 
hymn addressed to God, but an ode to the winds and waves. 
The same may be said of another of his beautiful composi- 
tions, 

‘ Brightest and best of the s 
which is an apostrophe to a star, and not an invocation of 
the Deity. Pope’s inextinguishable 


* Vital spark of heavenly flame,” 


which has not yet been totally proscribed by hymnists, is no 
more suited for the sanctuary than Hadrian’s ode, 


of which it is an imitation. Moore’s Manichzan lines, 
This world is all a flecting show,’ 


has just as little right to usurp a place in hymn- books. Hor- 
tatory verses, Which are exceedingly common, such as : 


Return and come to God 
Cast all your sins away ;"’ 
and the other, 
Hasten nner, to be wis 
Stay t for to-l wes sul 


are altogether unsuitable for public worship; much more so 
are those which depicture the peculiar state of the writer’s 
mind, as is the case in very many English and German 
hymns. Cowper, and Watts too, sometimes, make their 
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hymns the expressions of the gloom, weariness, or satiety 
that burdened their souls ; witness, for instance, the former’s 
tenderly-pious composition : 

‘Far from the world, O Lord, I flee ;"’ 
which, beautiful as it undoubtedly is, cannot with any show 
of reason be sung by a congregation, where the sentiments 
aud emotions are at all times so diverse and uncongenial. 
Amatory terms* and doctrinal statements, which are found 
to a great extent in both ancient and modern hymnals, should 
also be most rigorously excluded from all hymn-books de- 
signed for public service, as they are beyond the province of 
prayer and praise. If, then, they who write or remodel our 
devotional poetry were to have more frequent recourse, for 
both matter and manner, to the productions of the mediaeval 
muse, we think there would be fewer blemishes in both 
English and German hymnologies, and there would be but 
little reason for the offensive saying of Dr. Johnson, that 
os poetical devotion cannot often please.” t 


Arr. VI 1, H story ¢« fF the Progre ss of Ut) Law of Nations in 


lure pe from the Peace of We sfpha tto the Congress of Vienna; 
with an historical notice of that Law before the Peace of West- 
phaltia. By Wexry Wueatoy, Minister of the United States of 
(America at the Court of Berlin. Svo. Leipsic. 1841. 

9 Histoire du Proagrées du Droit des Gens en Eur yp depuis la 
Pair de Westphalie jusqwau Congres de Vienne; ar 
pre ia histori ; a du Droit des gens Europie n avant la Pa di 
Westphalie. Par Hexry Wheaton, Ministre des Etats-Unis 


d’Ameérique pres la Cour de Berlin. 8vo. Leipsig. Is41. 

3. Le Droit de la Guerre, et dela Paix. Par Uveves Grotivs. 

4. Droits des Gens ; ou Principes de la Loi Naturelle. Par Exer 
pe Vatren. Paris. 1859 

5. De Jure Nature et Gentium. By Samxver, Baron von Purey- 
DOI Berlin. 1856. 


No two belligerents ever spoke well of each other while 
at war. It is not in the nature of things that they should; 





* ] n Wesley strongly inveighed against the use of what he called g 
expressions ;"’ and handled Watts’ Hore Lyrice most roughly, be 
s were far too amorous, and fitter to be addressed by a lover to his fellow 
mortal than by asinner to the Most High God." 
+ Lives of the Poets--Waturer.—Johnsaon had a strange dislike for devotional 
t isis manifest from | riticisims on Watts. He says that tis I t 


for Watts to have done better than others what no man has done well.”’ 
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they would be more than human if they did. Occasionally 
they may compliment each other on their bravery; but 
each do this in order that they may have the more glory 
themselves, since, if the enemy is represented as cowardly, it 
follows that it is no honor to defeat him; while the disgrace 
of being defeated by him is in proportion to his pusillanimity. 
But in no other instance are compliments given on either 
side, except when the weaker want to conciliate the stronger, 
in order that the strife may cease, as in the case of the 
Mexicans, assailed just now by France. In proportion as the 
belligerents are a match tor each other ‘+ in numerical strength, 
bravery, and courage, this gradual tendency to vilify each 
other is increased. This we see suflicieutly illustrated in 
the Punie wars, which we need not pass for examples on 
the present occasion. Throughout Roman literature—in 
poetry as well as history—we have evidence of the hatred 
with which the Carthaginians were regarded by the Romans. 
The former have left no literature to show what their fee lings 
were towards the latter ; but the story is told but too plainly, 
even by the fragments of scul Ipture s excavated from the ruins 
of Carthage. On some of these fragments, the Romans are 
represented in the act of perpetrating the most cruel and 
barbarous atrocities ; such as setting fire to dwelling houses, 
murdering women and children, violating daughters in the 
presence of their parents, &c. If we turn to the wars be- 
tween England and France, we shall find abundance of 
sinilar accusations and recriminations. ‘There was no crime 
so heinous or revolting but Napoleon was thought capable 
of committing. Even crimes perpetrated in the heart of 
England were attributed to him, and often when off in Egy pt, 
or in Russia; while the French, upon the other hand, ae- 
counted for the worst crimes committed in France by repre- 
senting that they were the work of English gold. 

Atter making all due allowance for this natural feeling, no 
impartial, lutelligent observer can take a caretul retrospect 
of the present war, since it was first commenced at Fort 
Sumter, without being forced to admit that, as far as the 
Federal Government is concerned, no war has ever been car- 
ried on in a less vindictive, or more humane spirit. That the 
rebels pretend the contrary, does not alter the tact. The day 
will come when they, too, will understand that no war could 
have been carried ol W it ih less passion or lnore forbearance. In 


inaking this remark, we exclude all that had been done under 
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the administration of Mr. Buchanan. This, indeed, is not 
difficult, for nothing was done which was not rather favorable 
than otherwise to the plans of the conspirators. At the same 
time, we do not agree with those who regard the venerable 
ex-President as having intentionally countenanced what, in 
his opinion, would lead to a dissolution of the Union. We 
prefer to think that he did not believe that the chief conspi- 
rators were in earnest. At all events, this is not the question 
we propose to discuss in the present paper; but the general 
conduct of the war up to the present time. As no war can 
be properly judged without a comparison with other wars of 
a similar character, we will take occasion to refer incidentally 
to the wars of those who, from the beginning of the struggle, 
have been the foremost and most severe in their censures 
upon us; and in doing so we shall confine ourselves to recent 
instances; nor shall we invoke any testimony against our 
censors but that furnished by their own historians and critics. 

As to the origin of the war, there is no longer any second 
opinion. Those who have sympathized most with our ene- 
mies, or who are most in favor of the dismemberment of the 
Republic, admit that the rebels had really no cause tor rebel- 
liou—no grievance worthy of the name to complain of; no 
burden to remove which was not equally shared by their fel- 
low citizens in all parts of the Union. This they hardly deny, 
themselves, any longer; their only justification of the rebellion 
being, that they desired to form a government of their own, 
and, therefore, had a right to do so. If this right really ex- 
isted, then it follows that the inhabitants of any part of any 
state, whether of a monarchy, a despotism, or a republic, may 
set up a similar claim whenever they think they are strong 
enough to seize on the fortresses, arsenals and other property 
of the Government, situated in the part of the country in 
which they happen to reside. It is impossible to deny this 
inference; and yet what it leads to is endless anare hy—at 
least, endless rebellion—the stability of every government 
being dependent on the ability of its armies to keep its own 
citizens or subjects in subjection. In none of the great na- 
tions of the world, of ancient or modern times, has any such 
right been recognized. But can the same be said of the right 
of self-preservation? What great nation has ever disclaimed 
this? or what statesman, or jurist worthy of the name, has 
ever denied it? It is not alone man that nature has endowed 
with this instinct; it is common to the humblest of the lower 
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animals. In short, it is one of those fundamental laws of 
nature everywhere recognized, by the savage as well as the 
philosopher. And the United States Government, in drawing 
the sword in its own defence, when all other means had failed, 
merely acted in accordance with this law; nor has it to this 
moment gone a step beyond it. That its subordinates may 
have been guilty of excesses, in some instances, does not affect 
the truth of this. 

Thus the Federal Government has acted merely in aceord- 
ance with the law of self-preservation, and, in doing so, it 
has declined to avail itself of many means of injuring and, 
consequently, weakening, the enemy, which are sanctioned 
by the most humane and enlightene “1d inte rpre ters of the laws 
of war. Far be it from us to urge that all possible harm 
ought to be done to the enemy, or any harm that could be 
avoided, consistently with the suppression of the rebellion. 
Thus far, therefore, we have no complaint to make, but we 
have learned from experience that the mild, indulgent, and 
tender mode of carrying on the war is not suitable in the pres- 
ent case. The enemy proves himself terribly in earnest, and 
we should be the same. We do not mean that, if the enemy 
is guilty of barbarities, we should imitate his example ; 
nothing of the kind; nor do we mean that we should go 
beyond the laws of war, as recognized by the most enlight- 
ened Christian nations. But certainly, when it is found 
necessary, we should avail ourselves of every means held to 
be fair and legitimate by what may be regarded as the col- 
leetive wisdom of Christendom, having for its basis the opin- 
ions, On the same subject, of the great sages of antiquity. Nor 
does this imply any vindictive spirit towards the enemy. It 
is better for the rebels themselves to be put down in a half 
a year than in a whole year, or several years. Had they been 
Severe ly dealt with in the beginning, betore the ‘Vy Were per- 
mitted to deliberately besiege Fort Sumter, how much 
better it would have been for themselves to-day, as well as 
for the couutry—nay, for the whole civilized world! and 
there are not afew of them who have already learned to 
understand the fact, in spite of the passions and prejudices 
which are the natural offspring of an unjustifiable and un- 
righteous war. But, before we inquire what the laws of war 
are, so far as they relate to our own case, let us pause for a 
moment to learn what is the character of those most confi- 
dently relied upon as authorities in expounding them, since 
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our faith in the opinion of any one should be in proportion 
to his qualifications, moral as well as intellectual. 

There are only three whom it is necessary to mention, 
namely, Grotius, Vattel and Pufendorf; as for the character 
of our own Wheaton, it is well known to be unimpeachable 
in every respect. But, excellent as it is, it is scarcely better 
in any way than that of any of the three great jurists men- 
tioned—certainly not better than that of Grotius, from whom 
all others, since his time, not excepting Wheaton, have bor- 
rowed the chief materials of their works. Hugo Grotius, or 
De Groot, was born at Delft, in 1585. He was descended 
from a noble family, and received the best education that 
Europe could afford in his time. Kings and princes vied 
with each other in trying to avail themselves of the services 
of so eminent a scholar, so profound a thinker, and so upright 
a man, although neither his genius nor his learning secured 
him from persecution. One of the best acts ever Louis XIII. 
did, was to give Grotius a pension of three thousand livres, 
in spite of all the Dutch ambassador could say or do to pre- 
judice him against the distinguished exile, who had but just 
escaped from the fortress of Louvestein, to which his country- 
nen had condemned him for life. Atter having declined the 
invitations of the kings of Spain, Poland and Denmark, to 
settle at their Courts, he proceeded to Stockholm, where he 
was limediately appointed counsellor of state and ambassa- 
dor to the French Court. The Greeks were not more sorry 
for banishing their greatest men than were the Dutch forthe 
hard sentenee they had passed on Grotius ; but it is equally 
true that the latter, like the former, made all the reparation 
in their power to the illustrious victim of their fanaticism 
and ignorance. His work, entitled De Jure Belli et Pacis, 
written in Latin, but translated into almost every lan- 
guage in Europe, is to all other works on the law of 
nations what Homer’s [liad is to all other epics. Baron 
Putendorf ranks next to Grotius, whose pupil he may be 
said to be, although born some fifty years later. Putendorf, 
as well as Grotius, had to seek in foreign countries the 


consideration denied him in his native country. He was 
yrofessor of natural law, in turn, at the universities of Lund 
and Heidelberg, and finally became secretary of state and 
royal counsellor to the king of Sweden. It was while he was 
professor at Lund university that he wrote his De Jure Natu- 
rect Gentium, in the Latin language—the great work which 
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established his reputation as a jurist. Vattel, born nearly a 
century later, was the son of a Swiss clergyman. Though 
not as learned as either Grotius or Pufendort, he attained to 
great distinction as a jurist. It was while he was privy 
counsellor to the elector of Saxony that he wrote his creat 
work on the law of nations, entitled, Droits de Gens, ou Prin- 
cipes de la Low Naturelle, of which there are several English 
editions, under the title of ‘* The Law of Nations, or Prinei- 
ples of the Law of Nature applied to the Conduct and Affairs 
of Nations and orteiee ” Each of these jurists possessed 
the best qualifications tor the peculiar sphere of jurisprudence 
to which he devoted ‘ese If, not exce pting cg imps irtiall ity. We 
mention the latter in particular, because it might well be 
supposed that men who owed so much to the friendship and 
protection of crowned heads would be inelined to decide in 
favor of the prince rather than in that of the people. 
But the reverse is charged against them, especially against 
Grotius; although the truth is, that there is nothing to com- 
plain of on either side, further than that perfection, not being 
the lot of man, neither Grotius, nor Putendorf, nor Vattel, is 
always correct in judgment or sound in logie. Courted 

Grotius was by kings, and but too well aware from experi- 
ence how easily they could injure him, he did not hesitate to 
prov claim to the — the hideous injustice ot the moral, « r, 
Yi ithe Yr, LmIMOors il Cc od e wb V whi l¢ h the ‘v hi: id | | ithe rto be en oulded, 
“T found,” he says, * an almost universal opinion, that in the 


ent—that might is richt—and that fo unite gore ent and 


conduct of a king or a state, nothing is unjust that is expedi- 


mnpossthle. 1 saw throughout the Christian world a 
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license of tighting of which barbarians would have been 


ashamed. I saw men rush into a war for tril ne causes, or por 
no cause at all; and I tound war treated as a sanction tor 


every crime which the maddest wickedness could perpe- 
trate.’* Now we shall see what he and his brethren and 
followers regard as legitimate and just, and compare it with 
the course pursued by the Fede ral Government, and again 
with that PUPS! red by our censors. After enumerating various 


means by whic i the enemy may be lawfully despoil ed, Grotius 


says: “Tre peat again, ina word, what Lhave said above, that 
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nied by want of good faith, or a violation of what has been prom- 
ise ad), and even by soliciting others to deceive our enemies.’’* 
The chapter in which this passage occurs is headed, * Of 
the Right to ravage and pillage what belongs to the 
enemy.” It may seem that there is little humanity in this ; 
but it is amply sustained by the most eminent authors and 
publicists, ancient and modern ; nay, by the fathers of the 
Church and the inspired writers themselves. The nations 
which attained the highest decree of civilization recognized 
the justice ot pillaging the enemny—in short, of inflicting 
every injury upon him that was calculated to weaken 
him. 

It is worthy of remark, that much as we are wont to 
boast of the influence of modern civilization on the usages 
of war, we find, on examination, that our latest publicists 
have scarcely a single humane precept or sentiment which 
cannot be traced to some of the historians or philosophe rs of 
Greece and Rome. The mild as well as the unrelenting prine i- 
ples we derive from these sources, just as much as we derive 
from them the principles of art, logic, and ecriticism—of 
all that contributes to intellectual development. In a word, 
it is the Greeks and Romans who teach us how to defend 
ourselves, and how to ove rpower our enemy, as well as how 
to attain the highest degree of mental culture. 

Nothing is more common, even among intelligent persons, 
than to represent the law of nations, especially so far as it 
relates to war, as of modern date; but we find it alluded 
to more or less direetly in almost every book of the 
Iliad. Xenophon makes C yrus say that “it isa perpetual law, 
handed down trom generation to generation, among. all 
nations, that, when a town or city is taken, the goods ot the 
conquered belong of right to the conqueror.” t The same 
opinion is given by Aristotle in nearly the same words. 
* According to publie law,” says the Stagirite, “ which is a 
sort of general convention, the goods taken in war belong to 
to those who have taken them.”’{ Even the divine Plato 
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places pillage in war among the natural means of acquiring 
property.* For no trait was the great Roman orator 
more distinguished than for his love of justice; but 
nowhere does he give any opinion on the laws of war, 
without recognizing the right of the conqueror to despoil 
the vanquished. “It is not against nature,” he says, in 
his De Officnis, “to despoil of his goods, if we ean, a 
man whom we may lawfully deprive of life.’t  “ From 
the time a city is taken,” says Polonius, * there is nothing 
sacred within its walls.’ ‘“ There are certain rights 
of war,” says Livy, “ which may be legitimately used against 
an enemy, and to which we are ourselves in turn legitimately 
exposed, such as to set fire to his corn, to demolish his houses, 
and to carry away both persons and eattle.” Even the 
temples of the gods were not exempt. Nor were these 
views or practices confined to the heathen. We find the 
same laws, scarcely modified, sanctioned throughout the 
Bible, and often enforced. We are told by St. Paul, in his 
epistle to the Hebrews (vii, 6), that Abraham gave to the 
Lord the tenth part of the booty which he had taken from 
the five kings. Jacob, wishing to evince his particular re- 
gard for Joseph, said to him, when about to die: ‘* More- 
over, I have given to thee one portion above thy brethren, 
which | took out of the hand of the Amoriti with my sword and 
with my bow.”{ Much as the Jews were attached to Jeru- 
salem, their capital, sacred as they regarded the Holy City, 
Josephus, their chosen historian, acknowledges that it was 
captured by the right of war (tov wodéuvov voue).§ 

We do not mean, by these passing references, that all 
atrocities were sanctioned by the ancients as legitimate in 
war, for such was not the case. Pretty nearly the same dis- 
tinctions were made that are now. Women and children 
were in ceneral protected ; in all cases, they were exempt 
fromattack among civilized nations. Prisoners of war were in 
general well treated ; it was considered not only criminal, but 
dishonorable, to put them to death. The persons of ambas- 
sadors were held sacred. Truces also were strictly observed, 
as were all promises made and received in good faith. Per- 
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sons caught in the very act of fighting in the enemy’s ranks 
were spared, if it was Known that they had been forced to 
do so against their will. The Zacleti were pardoned on this 
ground by Alexander the Great; similar magnanimity is 
recorded of the Emperor Julian, and many other princes and 
warriors. It may be doubted whether female virtue is sater 
in modern than it was in ancient warfare. What more re- 
fined gallantry, or more scrupulous regard for the legitimate 
rights, even of an enemy, could any Christian prince of the 
present day evince, than is veoutled of Alexander, who, 
although he became smitten with the charms of his beautiful 
captive, Roxana, refused to take any advantage of her situa- 
tion, but tried to gain her affections, as if she had been per- 
fectly free, and then, as soon as she consented, married her. 
Without adding further proots, for the present, asto what 
is right or wrong in war, We may assert, without fear of con- 
tradiction, that the af ag ee“ areagcgges far from transgress- 
3 the laws of war in its efforts to put down the present 
rebellion, has persist ed for more than a year in waiving 
many rights which it eannot be denied to POSsess ; and it 
is equa ly indisputable that it has allowed all the immunities 
emma by the most scrupulous code. To the present 
moment, it has not executed even a guerrilla; those taken on 
board soca rs, that had done all possible harm to the Union 
Case, plundering American citizens wherever and whenever 
they could, have simply been treated as prisoners of war. 
Those taken in the ve ry act of burning bridges, de stroyving 
Is, and perpetrating vi arious other outrages, more or 
less malicious and in jurious, have often been discharged trom 


raurow 


custody without having undergone any punishme nt, on their 
taking, or pretending to take, the oath of allegiance. Even 
When it has been deemed necessary to secure persons, known, 
from their local influence and other causes, to be pi articul larly r 
dange ‘rous, the ‘'y have freque “ntly been released on giving 
assurances that they would ts ike no further part against the 
Government. We repeat, that there is no parallel in all his- 
tory for greater generosity and forbearance than this. Nobody, 
native or alien, has yet (August) been forced to enter the armies 
ol the Republic ; all have been left to their own tree wil 
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ight or not; and never were life and property more caretully 
protected than they have been throughout the North, since 
the war commenced. Were we To note the state of facts ae 
vailing in the rebel States, as described by their own journal- 
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ists, the contrast would be startling, were it not too familiar. 
Yet with what virtuous indignation have we been assailed 
hy the leading organs of public opinion in England and 
l’ranee, espec ially by the former! Some vessels are sunk in 
the harbor of Charleston, the Catilina of the rebellion, and, 
as soon as the news reaches England, the Times, the Herald, 
and the Post vie with each other in inventing new terms 
wherewith to denounce our * barbarity.””. A Federal gen- 
eral, surrounded by enemies, who exhaust every means to 
insult and annoy his troops while under their protection, 
issues a proclamation which may be so construed as to 
threaten the chastity of secession ladies; and it is declared 
that we have so much outraged the public decency of Chris- 
tendom, that her Majesty’s Government should not hesitate 
to demand an explanation, and that, in the event of suitabl 
satisfaction not being given in this way, a British fleet should 
ap pear before New York without del: 1V, @C. 

We do not reeall conduet of this kind for the purpose of 
exciting any feeling against England, but simply with the view 
of showing how illogieal and absurd it is. Nav, we believe that 
the majority of the intelligent classes of E nglishme n regard it 
in the same light we do ourselves. Yetithas had considerable 
influence for evil among a certain class of our own citizens— 
that class who, however much they may read the newspapers, 
never give themselves the trouble to think, and who ean never 
remember any events of the past, which do not directly con- 
cern themselves, after they are a month old. These well- 
meaning but silly people take it for granted that, because the 
Times and one or two other papers have characterized this or 
that proceeding as ** barbarous,” or contrary to the — ot 
war, it must follow that such is the ease ; and accordingly, a 
state of public feeling is produced, which, local and Anite dasit 
18, has the etlect of more or less embarrassing the Government. 
Now we will try to convince the gentlemen and ladies who 
are thus easily alarmed, lest the national character may suffer 
from these charges of barbarity, cruelty, &e., that those who 
charge us with those qualities have proved themselves a 
hundred times more barbarous and cruel than we, and that 
within a very recent per od; and while we, far from putting 
the worst construction on their conduct, or exulting in their 
reverses, gave them that full, hearty sympathy which ean 
oOnuly see their nobler qualities, and whieh otten converts 
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their faults into virtues. This was undoubtedly the feeling 
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entertained by three-fourths of the American people towards 
England during her efforts to put down the Sepoy rebellion. 
But how was this done? In anticipation of the answer, it 
may be urged that the Hindoos are an inferior race—little 
better than the negroes. But this is not true. Those, the 
language of whose ancestors was the Sanscrit, were not in- 
ferior ; besides, it is now universally conceded, by ethnolo- 
gists of the first rank, that they belong, in common with 
ourselyes, to the Caucasian race, the noblest branch of 
the human family. Can it be said that the Sepoys owed 
more allegiance to the crown of England than the Seces- 
sionists of the South did to the Federal Government? 
Nothing of the kind. It had never been the wish of the 
Hindoos to become British subjects ; they had never con- 
sented to any such arrangement. Assuming that their 
princes had a right to dispose of them—an assumption not 
sanctioned by any reputable authority—even then their alle- 
ciance could not be claimed without doing violence to truth, 
since it is well known that in every case the princes opposed 
British pretensions and British intrigue as long as possible, 
and in the end took money, or the promise of money, for what 
they had no longer the power to retain. According to the 
most eminent writers on the law of nations, allegiance gained 
in this way is not binding, but may be lawfully set at nought 
us soon as those forced or betrayed into it have the power to 
do so. Yet we ask again, how were the Sepoys treated when 
they rebelled, and wished to withdraw from British rule ? 
Were they allowed the rights of belligerents? When taken 
prisoners, were they treated according to the laws of war ? 
Were those caught burning houses, or committing any other 
outrages on the property of the East India Company, re- 
leased on parole, on consenting to take the oath of allegiance ? 
It is notorious that they were allowed none otf those 
privileges, but were treated much more like pirates than like 
the citizens of an ancient empire, whose sole crime was, that 
they preferred to be governed by princes of their own race 
and language rather than by the East India Company, or 
any other foreign power. We need no further testimony on 
these points than that of Englishmen; though we have 
abundance of French and American testimony at hand. It 
is to the honor of the leading British periodicals that they 
proclaimed the truth to the world, revolting as it was in too 
many cases, and not without stigmatizing the guilty parties 
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as their conduct deserved. We need not go beyond what is 
contained in a paper now before us, contributed by Francis 
William Newman to the JVestminster Review, and which 
appeared in the number of that journal of April, 1560, under 
the title of the Ethics of War—a paper which proves Eng- 
land to have been guilty of much more barbarous conduct 
than even the London Times has ventured to charge against 
the Federal Government. 


“Perhaps,” says Mr. Newman, “beeause in Asia we have for a hun- 








dred years been brought into worse temptation than any other European 
power—being side by side with industrious, highly peopled, but co para 
tively weak nations—therefore it is, that in many points we ¢ to some 
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There are graver charges in this extract than even the 
Times could pretend to make against the Federal Govern- 
nent—charges, too, W lich cannot be denied. But, bad as 
they are, Mr. Newman has still worse to make; and these, 


too, have become matters ot history. We all have heard 
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much about the “ belligerent rights” which it was urged we 
ought to recognize on the part of the rebels, for humanity’s 
sake. Dut when or where has England herself recognized 
any such rights until foreed to do so? Let one of her own 
sturdy and eloquent sons answer the question. 


( tinues the Westminster critic, “‘most signally of all, 
though the Indian armies met us with regular war, we refused to recognize 
’ t rights, denied t © possibility that men with skin so black 
( | t park Of pati tie feeling, or that the Great Mogul, by whose 
e up to that aay tit ld our legal position in India, had 
v1 r o quarrel with us, or to receive the moral homage of his 
own men, I] s sons Freely surrendered at the smooth-toi gued per- 
suasic an Buglish officer, % ho pres ntly shot them in cold blood, 
at hi ‘ i mot and was tther ad ired for it Lhe 
king | f was tried by court-martial, and sentenced to ignominious 
! (a) f @ g0ldieTS Were de liher« h¢ y ki led bu the h i lre l 
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their ex, were again and again refused this previtege. Finally, when 
our fear was culmed, when no hot blood remained, when extravagant 
Ji se] had been ¢ rposed, Fantia Topee, the last, perhaps, the most gal- 
lant of th leaders, was betrayed to us for money, and uancen. If Prin 
Schiw ing could have foreseen these doings, how many more enven 
on | i" ic | led to his celeb ited dispate 1 in reply to 
Lord P erston s Taimmtiy Whispered h pe that Austria would be n reiful 
i I it congue st ?’ 


What would be said of the Federal Government, if it per- 
mitted such atrocities as are enumerated here? what would 
be said of the Federal general capable of perpetrating them ? 
although there is no mention of the fact that the Hindoo 
prisoners, induced to surrender by false promises, as described, 
were blown in scores from the cannon’s mouth, so as to form 
“showers of flesh and blood.’ Nor was this the only war in 
which England acted on the same principle, that of allowing 
no quarter to re bels. On this point, too, we avail ourselves 
of the testimony of Mr. Newman, but ean only make room for 
one more extract, as there is another branch of our subject 
yel unattended to, and for which we shall require all the 
space that now remains for this article. Be it remembered, 
that, if we eall the secessionists rebels, we treat them like 
legitimate soldiers ; while England, and certain other powers, 
not only eall those who rebel against them “ rebels,” ‘* mu- 
tineers,’ &c., but they treat them @Ke pirates, murderers, 
and robbe rs. 
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only ask whether both sides are strong enongh to confront one another in 
open field; if so, these laws must be in every case observed, whether 
the enemy consists of rebels or of robbers, in order to prevent needless 
rocity Nevertheless, England has never been maqnanimons ¢ h to 
t this obviously just principle, It is not merely an Edward vho 
reated the Seotch and the Welsh as ‘rebels,’ not sit only the Iris Whom 
we have so treated, where we had at least the excuse that the Irish nation 
was alwavs divided against itself. George Ill. and hia Tories w lh 
hanged Washington ag readily as they hanged the Trish leaders: it was 
still worse, perhaps, to send in the Red Indians against our American colo- 
nists To the Caffres, entreating terms of peace, our pe leral-in-« ef 
replied: ‘We make no termsavith rebels,’ and would hear of nothing but 
inlimited surrender,” 


We need add no further testimony, to show that our 
English cousins have much more to answer for, themselves, 
than we, and that the less they say on the subject of “ bar- 
barity ” against rebels, the better. We are willing, how- 
ever, to make a broad distinction, on the present occasion, 
between the British Government and the British press. — It is 
but fair to acknowledge that whatever the latter says, the 
former has hitherto evinced no disposition to interfere in our 
troubles. The course it took in the Trent affair was, indeed, 
rather menacing; but we are not of those who think that 
everything objectionable or bad should be treasured up for 
future vengeance, by a nation more than an individual. If 
this were done, wars would hever cease. Nor do we believe 
it is well to pry Loo closely into the motives of torbearance. 
Assuming that, had we failed to increase our land and marine 
forces, England would have still continued insolent and 
threatening, as she was while we were almost without an 
army, we should rather congratulate ourselves than make 
threats inturn. The recent non-intervention speech of Lord 
Palmerston was all we could have desired, and the reference 
made to the same subject by her Majesty, in her recent speech 
proroguing Parliament, shows that it is the settled poliey ot 
the government to take no part in the contest. Since Eng- 
land is determined not to interfere, it is not likely that any 
of the other great powers will. The rebels acknowledge 
this, and cannot conceal their disappointment ; which, so 
far as Great Britain is concerned, becomes indignation, at 
what they regard as her hypocrisy and faithlessness. 

With these assurances, express and implied, of non-inter- 
vention, it is clear that, whatever may be the extent of the 
reverses lately sustained, the Federal Government has only to 
act with vigor, in order to put an end to the war before the 
beginning of the new year; for now in a few weeks it will 
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have ample means to do so. While we write, the first 
300,000 called for after the battles before Richmond are very 
nearly enrolled. Except in one or two States, it is not prob- 
able that there will be any need for drafting ; even in the 
instances alluded to, it is by no means certain that a draft 
will have to be made; and in most of the loyal states the 
same remark will apply to the second eall for 300,000. With 
this immense army ready to take the field, we should have 
little to fear even if European powers did interfere, and the 
additional 300,000 might be kept as a reserve for that eventu- 
ality, should it ever occur. 

At the same time, it may be well to consider what inter- 
vention means; for it isa much more serious affair than the 
cenerality of readers seem to be aware. The worst politieal 
catastrophes that have ever occurred, in ancient or modern 
times, ean be traced directly or indirectly to the intervention 
if foreign powers; and, in most cases, where such interven- 
tion has taken place, it has proved alike disastrous to both 
belligerents. Such has been the case, for example, in Poland. 
Those in rebellion against the Republic were promised the 
independence they claimed, by governments who had tke 
power of securing it. But all the latter wanted was, a pre- 
text for interference, and, this being given, the results are 
known to the world. Those who depended on foreign aid 
found, when too late, that they had ruined themselves as 
well as their country. When the neighboring powers inter- 
fered, at the suggestion of disaffected Poles, their obje ct was 
much more to widen the breach than to he al it. Then, after 
they had divided the people as much as possible, and inspired 
them with mutual hatred, they proceeded to divide the whole 
country between themselves, seizing on province after prov- 
ince; their excuse for the wholesale spoliation being, that 
‘the disordered state of that Republic foreed them to ineur 
expense in securing the tr: anquillity of their frontiers, and 
expose “1 them to the uncertain but prob: able conse quences of 
the dissolution of Poland, and to the danger of seeing their 
own mutual harmony and friendship destroyed.” This, be it 
remembered, was not the pretext merely for intervention, but 
for th 1e partifion of the country. “ In consequence hereof,’ 
continues the Manifesto, “ their M: aje stiesare determined to take 
immediate and effectual POssesston of such parts of the te rritory 
of the Republic as may serve to fix more natural and sure 
bounds between her and the three powers.””* 


* Manifesto of the Isth September, 1722, Annual Reg., vol. xv, p. 257. 
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Nineteen years later, Catherine of Russia declares, that 
she found that her endeavors to maintain peace and quiet 
among her Polish neighbors had been attended with cnnu- 
merable losses, and that some unworthy Poles had not been ashamed 
10 approve the government of the ungodly rebels of the kingdom of 
France. From these considerations, he or impe rial majesty, | for 
the future safety of her empire, and for the cutting off forever of 
all future disturbances, was pleased to take under her sw ay, 
and unite forever to her e mpire, the territories between the 
Dwina and the Dniester.* The reason assigned by the King 
of Prussia for a similar proceeding was, that it was ‘ uni- 
versally known that the Polish nation never ceased to afford 
to the neighboring powers frequent grounds for just resent- 
ment; and that what principally excited their serious atten- 
tion was, the unceasing spirit of rebellion, and the — of the 
abominable 7 nol tlons by whic h all cw, political, and re loeious ties 
would be dissolved : destructive pr ine iples more to be dreaded in 
a country like Poland, alw ays distinguished by party spirit, and 
powerful enough to be dangerous. In order, therefore, to pre- 
vent disturbanees which have often shaken her own tranquillity 
and endangt red her neiahbors’, there is no other means ¢ reepl to 
incorporate he r front r pre VINCES nto our states, and for this pur- 
pose rmm diate ly to take Possession of ‘the same.’+ The rest is but 
too well known. Poland was blotted from the map of 
Europe by intervention, and blotted she remains to this day. 
It avails her unhappy sons nothing, that those of them who, 
by their treason and rebellion against her, were instrumental 
in her fall, regretted their short-sighted and unnatural con- 
duet to the latest moment of their lives—many of them dying 
in the dungeons of the powers to which they betrayed their 
country. 

The intervention by which the Porte lost Greece was 
made with equally little ceremony. We do not mean to 
find fault with this; but, on the contrary, it was right that 
the Greeks should be aided in breaking the Turkish voke. 
But even this was not a disinterested act. The object of the 
allies was much more to weaken the Porte than to free the 
‘land of the unforgotten brave.” It was not pretended that 
the cause of the Greeks was espoused because they were 
the descendants of those to whom Europe owes its eiviliza- 


* Russian Ukase, Ann. Req. 


‘ 
+ Prussian Manifesto, ibid., vol. xxxv, p. 227 
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tion. In point of fact, it was Russia that caused the inter- 
vention—inducing England and France to join her—osten- 
sibly for the sake of humanity and Christianity, but really as 
a new step in those encroachments on the Turkish empire 
which led to the late war in the Crimea. The reason assigned 
for the interference by the three powers mentioned was, “the 
interest of the repose of Europe, and the impediments which 
the contest threw in the way of European commerce, and 
the piracies which it occasioned, eLPosing the suljects of the 
hich contracting parties to considerable loss, and rendering 
necessary burthensome measures of protection and repres- 
sion.’* This treaty being duly signed, it only remained to 
observe certain formalities. The belligerents were called 
upon to put an immediate stop to the war. The Turks 
were required to evacuate Greece, with the assurance that 
she should remain a dependency of Turkey. It was well 
known that the sultan would not comply. He replied, 
in substanee, that the pretence of any serious injury being 
inflicted on the allies, by an effort on his part to put down 
an isurrection in a small corner of the immense Otto- 
Dian empire, was absurd. He only required to be allowed to 
deal with his own subjects according to his own laws. He 
did not want to interfere with their right to punish their sedi- 
tious subjects; nor did he want any aid from them to punish 
his. But all in vain. The reply the Porte received was 
in the form of a visit from the combined fleets of England, 
France and Russia, which, atter blockading the Turkish 
fleet in its own waters, in the harbor of Navarino, 
entered the port in line of battle. First it was thought 
that the blockade alone would be resented as an aet of 
war. Seeing, however, that the Turkish batteries forbore 
to fire or afford any pretext for an attack, the fleet entered 
as stated; but, as in all similar eases, it disclaimed * hostile 
intent.” The result is well known: the whole Turkish fleet, 
quietly moored in its own harbor, was utterly annihilated. 
Nor were the allies content with this. Soon after, a large 
French army entered Greece, and took part with the inhabit- 
ants in rebellion, until the Turks were driven from the 
country. 

These two instances of the effects of intervention will be 
sufficient for our present purpose, since we ouly want to 


* Treaty of London for the Pacification of Greece, 6th July, 1827 
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show what, in nine cases out of ten, intervention really 
means. It is necessary to bear in mind that in most cases 
intervention first assumes the form of what seems a mere 
“suggestion.” The government intended to be tampered 
with is “advised” to pursue this or that course at a time when 

is least able to resent interference in its internal affairs ; 
and, if it fails to comply, it soon learns that it must either 
fight a new enemy, or a combination of enemies, or succumb 
at once. Nor must it be forgotten that European govern- 
ments are in the habit of declaring war merely to preserve 
what they call the balance of power; in other words, they 
hold that it is right to attack a preponderant power, merely 
because it Is preponderant. This, tor ex: imple, was the only 
pretext of Austria, in 1813, when she deelared war against 
Franee, whose ally she had been for nearly four years 
previously. Seare ely a year had elapsed since she had not 
only guarantee “dl to Ni ipole on, by e xpress treaty, all the terri- 





tories he had conquered, but also joined him in his invasion 
of Russia. But there was vow a favorable opportunity 
of attacking him. His splendid armies had been utterly 

destroyed during the Russian campaign. Russia had turned 
against him, and it seemed that if Austria, from being his 
ally, would turn upon him and attack him in the rear, that 
he could soolk be erushed. Accordingly, war was declared, 
the Austrian emperor announcing, as his reason for doing so, 
that ** Austria, in all her measures, had been directed by the 
principle, that, as all bal: ce of power in Europe had ‘been 
de stroved by the ho undless super rit y of France, no real peace was 
to bee xpee Te «| unless that su perv rity was diminished. That Iy\ 
one menus or ly another, by he roti ition, or by force of arms, 
a new state of things must be effeeted. That France would 
hear of no proposition for peace that should violate the integ- 
rity of the Freneh empire ; and that the consequent Necessity 
of war was engraven on the heart of every Austrian.’ 

Thus it will be seen that, with the exception that we 
have eng ied in no toreign war, we afford every pretent that 
has been set forward as a justification of intervention. All 
the great powers, especially England and France, hiv 
charged us with inflicting immense injury on their trade and 
commerce, and they are virtually telling us that that injury 
cannot, In the nature of things, cease to increase as | ' 


as tong as 
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the war continues. The consuls of different powers have 
complained of alleged wrongs inflicted on the subjects of their 
respective sovereigus. Similar complaints have been made 
in reference to vessels captured while trying to violate the 
blockade. Wedo not want to deny, ourselves, that we are 
becoming “a preponderate power.” Four of the leading 
journals of Europe have said, that if we have not yet attacked 
any foreign nation there is imminent danger that we may do 
so, if successful in crushing the present rebellion, and restor- 
ing the Union. It is not pretended that this is predicated on 
our past conduct, pr that we have, at any time, evinced an 

ggressive spirit. The only reason assigned for it is, that so 
powerful an army as ours, flushed with victory and suecess, 
will present a strong temptation ; if not to foreign conquest, 
at least to the inculeation of political ideas which the prinei- 
pe al governments of Europe do not admire. It is only 
necessary to glance at the history of European interventions 
during the last two hundred years, to understand that these 
complaints and pretended fears have always been their pre- 
cursors. Yet we need entertain no apprehension, if we will 
only be true to our own cause. It behooves us to be prepared 
for the worst. We should not cease to make preparations, 
until we have a reserve of three hundred thousand disciplined 
troops—that is, we should have this force over and above 
that deemed sufficient to put down the rebellion. This army 
would prove a more convincing argument against intervention 
than the most elaborate syllogisins of Grotius, Pufendort and 


Vattel. 


Arr. VII.—1. On the Origin of Species by Means of Natural Sel 
fion; or, the Preservation of Favored Races in the Struggle 
for Life. By Cuan es Darwin, A. M. London. 

2 Buffon, Histoire de ses Travaur et de ses Idé 8. Par P. Ky | 


RENZ, Sec. Perp. de ?PAcadémie des Sciences, Paris 


3. Contributions to the Natural H story of the United States. By 
M. Agassiz. Boston 

$. Paleontology; or, a Systemat Summary of Extinct Aniimals, 
de. By Prof. R. Owen iis 


Ir is aremarkable fact that the laws of the most insignifi- 
cant state in Christendom are more studied than the laws of 
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nature; although the former are merely local, whereas, the 
latter are universal. What renders this most strange, if not 
unaccountable, is, that no study is more interesting, iustruct- 
ive, or useful, than the study of nature. Those who engage 
in it find it alike healthful to mind and body, in proportion 
us they devote themselves to it; since he is no naturalist 
who will confine himself to his books, without going forth 
into the open fields. Thus the intellectual and physical 
powers are exercised simultaneously. Nor are these its 
only advantages; for no other study is so well calculated to 
inspire us with exalted ideas of the Dei ‘ity. The more we 
examine the operations of nature, the more unbounded is our 
admiration for the all-wise Being who controls them. The 
adaptation of a means to an end, everywhere so evident 
throughout the universe, renders it impossible that any 
naturalist, worthy of the name, could be an atheist. Luere- 
tius forms no exception; for, although acquainted with all 
the learning of the ancients, there is abundant evidence in 
his great poem that his study of nature was coulined to the 
few books on the subject which were to be had in lis time. 
Even in a utilitarian point of view, the study is of great value, 
it only because it teaches us to know ourselves, aud points 
out to us the relations which we bear to the myriads of other 
bel gs by whic h we are surrounde dl. Dy no other me aus can 
supe rstition and pre judie e be so effectu: lly restrained in their 
mischievous tendencies; for the true student of nature enter- 
tains no grovelling tears, and still less does he hate his 
neighbor for differing from himself in his ideas of what is 
pleasing or displeasing to the Great Artificer. 

It is true that all cannot be naturalists; but there are 
none who cannot learn many a useful lesson, in the study of 
nature, of which they are now ignorant. If only one hour 
were devoted to the study of natural history, for ten that are 
devoted to the perusal of pernicious novels, it is incredible 
how much human misery would be diminished, and human 
happiness increased. These results would follow, if only on 
account of the agreeable occupation which the study affords 
the mind, and the manner in which it elevates it above what 
is base and sordid ; yet it cannot be denied that, even in our 
schools and colleges, it is much neglected. For ladies, especi- 
ally, there is no more appropriate or useful study. Need we 
say, how much more does it partake of these qualities than 
algebra or Greek, to each of which they are taught to devote so 
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much valuable time at our fashionable ladies’ seminaries? That 
algebra is a useful science, far be it from us to deny ; and 
none who know us will charge us with want of appreciation 
of the language ‘of Homer and Plato. We are aware, too, 
that each may be regarded, to a greater or less extent, as a 
key to the study of nature. But both ean be dispensed with, 
at least by the ladies, for that purpose. While acquiring a 
knowledge of one or the other, sufficient to afford any import- 
ant aid, many a useful lesson could be learned in the book 
of nature, with little labor. 

In facilitating and encouraging this study, we are much 
behind even the poorest nations of the Old World. Thus, 
there is seareely a capital in Europe without its zoological 
wardens. In most large cities there is, at least, one to be 
found. This is true ot the cities of Spain, Portugal, Sweden, 
and Denmark, and even of Russia; but, if we are not mis- 
taken, there is vet not one in the United States. All other 
facilities for study are liberally provided in this country. 
Nowhere else is Money contributed more freely, or more 
cheertully, for edueational PUrpOses 5 but for no other purpose 


¢ 


co ile | 0 lore judiciously expended. We will hot offend 
the intelligence of our readers by attempting any demoustra- 
tion of this. No one, capable of forming an idea, will deny 
that more know ledge otn itural history could be acquire d by 
an oceastonal visit to a coo zoological warden, than by 
montis of rea ling. Kor nothing is Paris better entitled to 
be called the intelleetual capital ot Kurope than for the 
ainple facilities which she has thus afforded for the study of 
nature, Her Jardin de Plantes alone, managed as it is by 


‘ 


one of the best naturalists now living, would fully justify us 


in this assertion. But our students have no means of study- 
ne the nimal or vegetable kingdom, more than thos ol 
nations that never saw a university. or college. This, how- 
ever, IS no excuse tor negleeting natural history. If our 


covernment, like that of France, England, Prussia, Austria, 


} 


or Russia, does not think that zoological or botanical gardens 
are necessary to forward the cause of education, it ought 
to be convinced, by memorials and other means, of the con- 
trary, by those who know the contrary. But, in the mean 
time, the hook ot nature is open to us all . we have only to 


gro lito the green fields and use our eves, and, When neces- 


sary, the microscope. True. more time has to be wasted 
in this way, in learning the habits and other peculiarities of 
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animals and plants—a consideration which the most renowned 
naturalists, from Aristotle and Pliny to Cuvier and Buffon, 
have found it necessary not to overlook. 

Were we aequainted with all the characteristics of 
every individual of both the animal and vegetable kingdoms, 
on the surface of the earth, which the naked eye is capable 
of examining, there would still remain an unspeakable 
amount of knowledge of which we should be utterly igno- 
rant, did we not extend our researches further ; and let 
extend them as much as we may, and learn what we will— 
nay, make the most important and astounding diseoveries— 


us 


far from becoming arrogant, or vain, in proportion as we 
acquire knowledge, we are the more likely to com) ure our- 
selves in the end, in reference to the progress Wwe I ive made, 
like Sir Isaae Newton, to a little boy gathering stones on the 
sea shore. 

In c ymnimeneing these remarks, it was not our inte ution 
to write a tormal essay, on the present OcCaSslo ~on tae study 
of natural history. The amount of space which we had left 
would preclude any such attempt. We shall have 


f{, by givine a hurried clanee at new 


plish dour purpose, 


discoveries and new theories, we can induce some of those to 


take My) the subject who now waste their tine with what is 
ealled * le@lhit literature,” thereby vit ating their tastes, Instead 
of improving them, It matters not what branch of natural 


history we turn to, we find that much light has been shed 


upon t yy recent researches: mid this has be The ease 
even when the investigator has been led to the most e rone- 
ous conelusions, For example, absurd as is the theory of 
Mr. Darwin, that all animals whatever have | lan co nmon 
origin, it does not prevent him trom furnishing us a vast 
gmount of curious and valuable information. Of the latter 





‘acter is that contained in the following ext Cts 
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ulate them to work, they did nothing; they could not ere Set l them- 
selves, and many perished of hunger. Huber then introduced a single 
slave (IF. fusea), and she instantly set to work. fed and sared the rrirors, 
mile some « sand tended the larvee, and put all to rights. What can 
he 9 ¢ ertraore ry than these well asce rlained facts? | Wwe h id hot 
whof any other iwe-making ant, it would have been hopeless to have 
ted how so wonderful an instinct could have been pert dl 
, , * , ‘ % ‘ 

M and fi le females of the slave spec ies ( F. fusca) are f mind 
irown proper communities, and have never been observed in 
ff FL sar nea, The slares are hlack, and not above half the 

> red masters, so that the contrast in their appearance is very 
When the stLis siightiv disturbed, the slaves occasi mally come 
‘ 1 ‘ masters e much tated, and defend the nest. 
\\ hest li disturbed, and the larvee and pupw are exposed, 
t it romasters in carrying them away 
to | of i 3 Ilenee, it is clear that the slaves feel quite at home. 
1) t ! ths of June and July, in three sueeessive years, I have 
\ for many rs several nests in Surrey and Sussex, and never 
> \s ' - s , } <, + 
. ‘ | that they ditt 
‘ Miro s forms me that li swat | 
. May Au oth in S ey and 
1! i} slave os ons : 
\ Lie he ¢ S$ them 


Mr. Darwin gives many other instanees of one race of 
creatures being devoted to the comfort and convenience of 
another; but one other example will suflice for our purpose, 
“One of the strongest instances,” he says, * of an aninal appa- 
rt ntly performing an action for the sole cood of auot] er, with 
which Tam acquainted, is that of aphides voluntaril \ ieldit hg 
their sweet excretion to ants. That they do so voluntarily, 
the following facts will show. I removed all the auts from 
a group of about a dozen aphides on a dock plaut, and pre- 
vented their attendance during several hours. Alter this 
interval, I felt sure that the aphides would want to excrete. 
| Wile hed then. lor some time through a lens, but hot one of 


them exereted. I then tickled and stroked them with a hair, 
in the same manner, as well as I could, as the ants do with 
their antennae, but not one exereted. Atterwards I allowed 
an ant to visit them, and it immediately seemed, by its eager 
way of running about, to be well aware what a rich flock 
it had discovered. It then began to play with its antenne 
on the abdomen first of one aphis and then of another, and 


each aphis, as soon as it felt the antennzw, immediately 
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lifted up its abdomen and excreted a limpid drop of sweet 
juice, which was eagerly devoured by the ant. Even the 
quite young aphides behaved in this manner, showing that 
the action was instinctive, and not the result of experience.’’* 

The same author undertakes to prove that, did any one 
race of animals live forever, not excepting man, the earth 
would soon be incapable of eo is any of them. 


“There is no exception to the rule that every organic being naturally 
increases at so high a rate, that, it rhe t destroyed, the earth would soon 
be covered by the oftspring ofa dane: pi ‘ir. Linneus has calculated that 
if an animal plant produced only two seeds—and there is no plant so 
unproductive as this—-and their seedlings next vear produes ltwo, and so 
on, then in twenty years there would be a million plants. The clephant 
is reckoned the slowest breeder of all known animals, and I have taken 
some pains to estimate its probable minimum rate of natural increase. 
will be under the mark to assume that it breeds when thirty vears o d, 
and goes on breeding till ninety years old, bringing forth tl r pair 
young in this interval; if this be so, at the end of the fift u's 
would be alive fifteen million elephants, descended from the first p 
p. 64. 


Mr. Darwin is equally vast in speaking of the antiquity 
of the globe. He tells us that myriads of years must have 
elapsed between the different formations in the crust of the 
earth. To him millions of generations are but as days ; and, 
it must be admitted, that, although he is more lavish of 
numbers than any of his brethren, some of the best 
living naturalists agree with him in assigning a far higher 
antiquity to our globe than even the most learned and 
scientific among Christian writers have been willing to admit 
in view of the Mosaic chronology. Speaking, i in his chapters 
on ge ology, of the enormous le neth of time necess: ary to pro- 
duce one of the formations alluded to, he observes : * At this 
rate, on the above data, the denudation of the weald must 
have require 1 306,662,400 years, or, say three hundred million 
years. Dut perhaps it would be safer to allow two or three 
inches per century, and this would reduce the number of 
years to 150 or 100 million years!” (p. 287.) 

In several parts of Professor Agassiz’s works, he expresses 
himself in similar language. Thus: ‘ It has been possible,” 
he savs, “to trace the formation and growth of our coral 
reefs, especially in Florida, with suflicient precision to ascer- 
tain that it must take about eight thousand years for one of 
those coral walls to rise from its foundation to the level of the sure 


* Ib., pp. 210, 211. 
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face of the ocean. There are around the southernmost extrem- 
‘ity of Florida alone four such reefs, concentric with one 
another, which can be shown to have grown up one after 
the other. This gives, for the beginning of the first of these 
reets, an age of over thirty thousand years ; and yet the corals 
of which they were all built are the same identical species in 
all of them. These facts, then, furnish as direet evidence as 
we can obtain in any branch of physical inquiry, that some, 
at Nae st, of the species of animals now existing have been in 
existence over thirty thousand years, and have not unde ‘rgonue 
the slightest change during the whole of that period.”’* The 
period which man has inhabited the earth is estimated by 
different naturalists at from ten thousand to a hundred thou- 
sand years. Various arguinents are used to prove this high 
antiquity, but the strongest are those derived trom geology— 
such as that just quoted, and the following: “ In the lowest 
part of the sediment, at the colossal statue of Memphis,’ 

sivs Mr. Horner, “at the depth of nearly thirty-1 ine feet 
from the surface of the ground, consisting of true Nilotie 


sediment, the instrument brought up a fragment of pottery. 
Having been found at a ad pti of thirty-nine feet, it would 
seem to be a true record of the existence of man 13,371 vears 


before A. D. 1854, reckoning, bv the before rate ot crease, 


734 inches ina ecentury.”4 

The tendeney of naturalists of the present day is rather to 
making bold statements than adding new facets to our stock 
of knowledge. This is particularly true of Mr. Darwin, to 


whose preite ‘ipal theory we have already alluded ; although 
it is equally true that he exhibits an increased amount of 
research. Tides d, | 1 displays such ah intimate aequalnitance 
with nature, in all her manifestations in the animal, vegetable, 
ind mitneral kingdoms, that when we come to exahiine some 


of his conclusions, we are prompted to ask, whether he has 


not made this or that assertion more to attraet attention and 
mars oke discussion than To record his owl deliberate CONVIC=- 
tion. And by this we do not mean to impugn his veracity ; 


ior Wwe l lal that ah erroteotis hypoth c ‘SIS, th: if has the etleet 


of creating discussion, s better calculated to serve the cause 

of truth than what is ussented to by all as an axiom. 

Thus, rad Mr. Darw u. like others, declared Species to be 
\ ( ss 
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permanent; had he spoken, for instance, of man, the horse, 
the dog, &e., as having been distinet from the beginning, he 
would have attracted little, if any, attention. But it is differ- 
ent when he tells us that, in time, the lowest species of 
animal may become the highest, and that man himself may 
trace his ancestry to those animals,* and even fishes, which 
now, in his altered circumstances, he uses tor food and other 
purposes. After first making all animals whatever descend 
trom one pair, he proceeds to form species, allowing each 
thousands of years before it emits a new shoot. “ For my- 
self,” he says, “I venture confidently to look back thousands 
on thousands of years, and I see an animal striped like a 
zebra, but, pe rhaps, otherwise very differently constructed, 
the common parent of our domestie horse, whether or not it 
be descended trom one or imore wild stocks ot the “ass, /cmUIHUS, 
quagga, or zebra” (p. 167). Lest there might be any doubt 
as to what is meant by this, he fells us, elsewhere, that 
‘the chief cause of our natural unwillingness to admit that 
one spect s has Cain n birth to other and distinet speci s is, that 
we are always slow in adinitting any great change of which 
we do not see the intermediate steps” (p. 451). Prot. 
Agassiz, who is undoubtedly one of the best naturalists now 
living, sometimes puts forward theories which are quite us 
absurd, and as much at variance with true science, as any- 
thing to be found in the works of Mr. Darwin. As an ex- 
ample, we quote a passage in which he endeavors to cast a 
slur on comparative philology—nay, indeed, on aman lan- 
guage, as compared to that of the different grades of the 
lower animals. In his opinion, because the dog of one part 
of the world may bark pretty mue h like that of another part, 
though of a species entirely different, it follows that similar- 
ities between different human dialeets are no proof that the 
races who spoke them are descended trom each other.  “ Let 
any one,” he says, * follow on a map exhibiting the geogra- 
phieal distribution of the bears, the cats, the hollow-horned 
ruminants, the gallinaceous birds, the ducks, or of any other 
families, and he may trace as satisfactorily as any philological 


* Analogy,” he says, ‘‘ would lead me one step further, namely, to the belief that 
ALL ANIMALS and PLANTS have descended. from some one prototy] But analogy 
may bead itful g e. Nevertheless aljl ving things have muc neon in their 
( | compos tion, their germinal ves thei lula tur 1 their 
law f wth and uluction, * * T t ls 1 inf ialogy 
tha t ‘ vic t 8s, wh f i the 
¢ 


} led), have d ended f some one primordial turm, iato 
which life was first br eathe 1 by the Creator.’ p. 454. 
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evidence can prove it forthe human language, and upon amuch 
larger scale, that the bruming of the bears of Kamtschatka 
is akin to that of the bears of Thibet, of the East Indies, 
ot the Sunda Islands, of Nepal, of Syria, of Europe, of Sibe- 
ria, of the United States, of the Rocky Mountains, and of the 
Andes, though all these bears are considered as distinet 
species, who have not any more inherited their voice from 
one another, than the different races of men. * * Let 
any philologist study these facts, and learn, at the same 
time, how independent the animals are from one another, 
which utter such close ly -allied Sy stems of intonations; and, 
if he be not altogether blind to the significance of analogies in 


nature, he must begin himself to question the reliability of 


philological evidence as proving reneric derivation.’’* 

All other naturalists, worthy of the name, with scarcely 
an exce ption, declare all the well- defined spe cles to be per- 
manent, but without denying that many circumstances tend 
to modify their more prominent features. ‘“ Although or- 
ganisms,’’ says Cuvier, “produce only bodies similar to 
themselves, there are circumstances which, in the succes- 
sion of generations, alter to a certain point their primi- 
tive form.”+ “Less abundant food,” he goes on to say, 
‘makes the young acquire less size and force. Climate more 
or less cold, air more or less moist, exposure to light more or 
less continuous, produe e analogous eflects; but above all the 
pains bestowed by man on the animal and vegetable produe- 
tions which he raises for his uses, the consecutive attention 
with which he restricts them in regard to exercise, or certain 
kinds of tood, or to influences other than those to which they 
would be subject in a state of nature, all tend to alter more 
quickly and se nsthly their prope rts.” "This is fully concurred in 
by Buffon, Bae hman, Pritchard, Booerhave, and others. “ No 
species of animal,” says Prof. Owen, * has been subject to 
such decisive experiments, continued through so many gen- 
erations, as to the influence of different degrees of exercise 
of the muscular system, difference in regard to food, associa- 
tion with man, and the concomitant stimulus to the develop- 
ment of intelligence, as the dow; and no domestic animal 
manifests so great a range of variety in regard to general size, 
to color and character of hair, and to the form of the head, 


* Pref. Remarks by Agassiz, to “* The Indigenous Races” of the Earth, by Nott 
and Gliddon, 


+ Tableau E'émentaire de U Hist Vaturelle, 8vo, p. 9 
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as it is affected by different proportions of the cranium and 
face, and by inter-muscular crests superadded to the er anial 
parictes. Yer, under the extremest mark of variety so superin- 
duced, the naturalist detects in the dental formula and i mn the con- 
struction of the cranium the unmistakable generic and specific char- 
acters of the Canis familiaris.’* Even the fossils of animals 
how extinet are regarded by Prof. Owen as evidence of the 
permanency of spec ies; that eve ry known fossil belongs to 
some one or other of the existing classes, and that the organic 
remains of the most ancient fossiliferous strata do not indicate 
or suggest that any earlier and different group of beings re- 
mains to be discovered, or has been irretrievably lost in the 
universal sathamenpliees of the oldest rocks.t 

Pritchard, in his Natural History of Man, has some curious 
observations on this subjeet, whieh show that, although food, 
climate, and habit may produce inportant changes in the 
external appearance, and even in the tastes of any particular 
species, those changes are not permanent. “The original 
stocks,” he says, ‘of our domesticated animals, are rarely to be 
recognized in their primitive state among the wild an imals of 
the earth. We know not what has beeome of them, unless it 
be supposed that they have been wholly subdued by man. 
There are, indeed, wild oxen, shee ‘Pp, goats, horses ; but the 
most of these are tribes which appear to hare returned, in 
some degree, to their original state, after having been more 
or less completely domesticated’ (p. 27). Pritchard does 
not confine himself to general observations, but exhibits to 
us the changes while actually taking place—first, the change 
trom the wild animal to the domesticated, and then from the 
domesticated back again to the wild. Our space will not 
allow us to give his argument in full; but it is not nece ssary. 
Speaking of the hogs introduced into the Spanish colonies, 
he says: “ Their ears have become erect, their heads larger, 
and their foreheads vaulted at the upper part ; their color 
has lost the variety found in the domestic breeds; the wild 
hogs of the American forests are universally black. The 
hog which inhabits the high mountains of Paranos has a 
striking Test mblance {0 the wild hoar of France. * * The 
restoration of the original character of the wild boar, in a race 


desce nded from domesticated swine. removes all reom fi r doubt 
as to the identity of the stock ” (p>. 33). 
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But the rapid diminution of the space at our disposal 
warns us that we must bring our quotations and remarks to 
a sudden elose. Not, however, without observing, that the 
most beautiful imagery is that which is drawn from the works 
of nature ; and the same may be said of the most beautiful 
moral precepts. The languages of all eastern countries, 
especially of Persia and India, owe most of their character- 
istic charms to the free use thus made of whatever is remark- 
able or interesting in nature. There is searcely an animal, 
vegetable, or even fish, however insignificant it may ap- 
pear to the careless observer, in which the Persians do 
not find some habit or peculiarity that furnishes an ele- 
gant and expressive allusion. The writings of Sir William 
Jones exhibit numerous instances of this—such, for exainple, 
aus the following : 


Christianity itself has no finer precepts than are em- 
bodied in these few lines—originally written thousands of 
years aco. The literature ot the Kast is SO much per ided 
with imagery drawn from the vegetable kingdom, that there 
is no error more common amoug Western readers than to 
suppose that the inhabitants of that part of the world are 
peculia ly blessed in this respect. Moore’s description, in Lalla 
Rookh, ot the Vale of Cashmere, partakes more of the Oriental 
spirit in this regard than perhaps any other Western produe- 
tion; but the English or American traveller, who has the 
good tortune to be able to visit the place in his travels, is so 
much disappointed, that he asks, with a feeling akin to indig- 
nation, What can be the reason of such exaggeration? It is 
not often, however, that his euriosity is gratified, and he 
returns to the cold and utilitarian West, without learning 
that the Orientals speak so much about flowers, birds, &e., 
because they pay more attention to natural history than any 
other people. For a similar reason, the literature of Greece 
is everywhere imbued with illustrations drawn from nature. 
Even in comedy, the most expressive ideas are derived trom 
this source ; instance, the plays of Aristophanes, most of 
which have such titles as the Birds (Opviyes), the Wasps 
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(E:phivev), the Frogs (Barpayoi), &e., &e. The Romanus 
were a more matter-ot-fact people ; and, hence, we do not 
find so much of this Kind of imagery in their literature. But 
their best poets are most enthusiastic in their admiration of 
the beauties of nature. Not to mention Lueretius, the poet 
of nature, even Virgil is nowhere more poetical than in his 
Georgies, which, so tar as they go, are an excellent natural 
history by themselves, and one the sound scientific theories ot 
Which might well put Mr. Darwin to the blush; as, forexample, 
where the poet tells us that at the beginning nature estab- 
lished certain laws and eternal rules, on certain places, when 
first Deuecalion cast stones into the empty globe; and then 
men, a hardy race, were produced, 


“Continud | 


Lilhprostt ut 
Deucalion va 
I ho ‘ i | s. “7. 1,60 

No country in the world affords a wider or more interest- 
ield tor the researches of the naturalist. th 


Than our own, 
, : : pve , 
This we will take oce sion to lilustrate Ina future article 
In the mean time, we ean only venture to hope that even 


esultory observations may have the effect 


4 


me 
of directing 
some attention to so noble a subject. 


Arr. VIIL—1. Fletcher's History of Po I. fuondon., 1831 


ra 
» RR r Histoire delA le Polog ‘Dp Ad 
fle | pul P ( \ ( Ri i tf \ I 
LSOj 
$ Con ’s History of P mad London 
5. Chodsko's History of the Polish Legions in Maly. Paris. 1829 


THe site of aneient Poland lay between the Vistula and 
the Oder, extending beyond the modern Posen, to the north, 
and to the ¢ ‘arpathian mountains to the south, containing the 
greater portion of what has, in modern 
Poland Proper. The surtace of the 


i 


times, been called 
country forms part ol 
that immense and unvaried plain which constitutes the north- 
ern portion of Central Europe. The arms of the Romanus 


\ \ uO, x. ” 
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never penetrated any portion of this great level tract, which 
was, by them, calle d Sarmatia, but by the inhabitants them- 
selves, and modern nations, Poland, which, in the Sela- 
vonic language ( Pohlen ), signifies Plainland. ‘The Poles were, 
therefore, the Sclaves of the Plain, the greatest plain in 
Europe. From the earliest times, this region appears to have 
been peopled by the Sclavonie tribes—a race widely diffused, 
and distinguished by a peculiar language, by a strong national 
feeling, and by a particular train of superstitious ideas. 
Th aah shephe “rds, in part, they did not partake of the migra- 
tory character of the Teutonic or Tartar nations. They 
rather pursued agriculture, and taught the Germans the use 
of the plough. Feudalism was unknown among them. They 
were long held in the most cruel bondage by the Huns, the 
(ioths, and other nations of Asia, for whom their country was 
a path to the conquest of the West of Europe. The Slavians, 
ecclpying the north-east of Europe, were distinguished trom 
the Germans by almost every imaginable distinction. From 
thei they differed in their persons, in their language, in their 
dress, which was loose and flowing, and in their mode of 
lighting, which was equestrian.* A more linportant distine- 
tion than all these was, that they held yet a lower place in 
the seale of civilization, being esteemed barbarous, even in 
comparison with other barbarians.t The distinetness of the 
Slavian population of the north-eastern countries of europe 
hay be considered as hav ing served to maintain the separa- 
tion of the two combinations of governments, the northern 
and southern, heretofore existing in Europe. 

Poland, in the several periods of its bistory, has borne 
nore various relations to the general system ot Europe than 
any other country. Its government first formed itself into 
consisteney and strength behind the protecting barrier of 
Russia, which broke the wave of invasion from Northern 
Asia. Then Russia sunk under the invasions of the Tartars, 
aud remained subject to their dominion during a period 
more than two centuries, and Poland, in turn, became the 
protecting frontier . Christendom against the inroads, not 
only of the hordes of Tart: Wy, but ot the Turks, who had 
established themse the sin Greece. Afterwards, i 





] 
"aecay, 


Poland became a political waste, serving to separate the 


rian says of a degenerated tribe of Germans, the P * nonnihil in 
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great southern system of governments from the new combi- 
nation about being formed in the north, and, finally, when a 
more general combination of national interests was etlected, 
it gradually yielded to the power of the neighboring nations, 
and, by successive partitions, brought them into immediate 
proximity. Thus Russia rose, from her long-continued humi- 
liation and barbarism, to the high rank of arbitress of the 
interests of Europe, while Poland, losing even her national 
existence, Was first partitioned by states which she had either 
governed or protected, and at last she was almost all absorbed 
by Russia as a united territory. The original circumstances 
of Russia and Poland corresponded in several particulars. 
The population in each country was chiefly composed ot 
Sclaves.* The language was the same. The territory of 


each was an extensive and open country, interseeted by 


rivers, and as Russia lay between the Baltie and the Greek 


capital, (‘oust mtinople, so was Poland situated between the 
same sea and Italy, the most linproved country ot the West. 
But how different have been the fortunes and the history ol 
the two countries. In Russia, a stiiple despotism has been 
established on the ruins of a government which had been 
formed out oft the republican independence of Novgorod, 
fn Poland, the royal power, originally almost unlimited, was 
cradually reduced to the powerless presidency in a republic 
ot nobles, Though soine of the causes of these very 
different results were personal and accidental, others were 
fixed in the different cireumstances of the Wo COUnTIESs, 
notwithstanding their reneral correspondence, Russia 
enjoyed a situation much more favorable to early im- 
provement by possessing ai easy communication with the 
Greek capital, in which was chiefly preserved whatever 
remained of the arts, the commerce, and the refinement of 
the ancient empire. On the other hand, the disadvantage ot 
a more exposed situation, in regard to the inroad of Tartars, 
disciplined it to arms, and its exterior northern position 
secured it from the ruin which ultimately overwhelmed 
Poland, not being, like that country, surrounded by greedy 
and unprincipled potentates, who night agree among them- 
selves to share the plunder, to be afterwards monopolized by 
the most powertul, 


It has been said that Sweden and Denmark were placed 


m., Lipsiw, 1698, pp. 12-14. 
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almost in the same circumstances with Poland, in a geograph- 
ieal point of view. But there is an essential difference. 
Polaud possessec little or no outlet by the sea, whereas Den- 
mark and Sweden were maritime powers. The Selavie 
tribes have never swept the sea, which is peculiarly the ele- 
ment of the Teutonic race in Europe.* Agriculture has been 
the chief pursuit of the Selaves, and particularly the Polish 
tribe of the race. This was another cause why Poland, whose 
population was widely dispersed through the country, con- 
tinued in semi-barbarism, while Russia abounded in towns 
from the most remote period of her history, a peculiar- 
ity probably resulting from the commerce, which was, 
itself, a result of the position of the country. In the 
tenth century, the Poles beeame a powertul and warlike 
hartion. In the fourteenth, Lithuania was incorporated with 
it, and Poland became one of the greatest powers in europe. 
For two centuries it was the bulwark of Christendom against 
the alarming invasions of the Turks. The reigns of Sigismund 
and Sobieski hold a high place in military history, and, until 
e beginning of the last century, its martial character gave 

it a commanding influence in Europe.t 
Prussia and Silesia, origimally occupied by Slavian 
tribes, Moldavia and Wallachia owned the sway of Poland 
and yielded her allegiance. Three times did Poland sub- 
due Prussia, and on the fourth insurrection the Polish 
king ceded the country to the Tentonic Knights, who, 
in a struggle of fifty-three years, subdued Prussia, and 
became so oppressive that she solicited the protection of 
Poland, whieh took the tield against them; but not till 
350,000 men had perished in the tierce struggle did the 
Knights vield to the Poles the territories of Culin, Michlow, 
and Pomerama, witha part of Prussia. Poland took a promi- 
nent part in the settlement of the Thirty Years’ War. But 
the Poles were the only warlike people in the world to whom 
Victory hever gave peace, couqguest, or profit. ‘| heir annals 
are filled with contests with the Germans, the Hungarians, 
the northern pirates, the Cossacks of the Ukraine, and the 
Osmanlis; but the Polish eagles never pere hed beyond the 
frontiers of the republie, and the boundaries of the kingdom 


remained the same, till at last they began to narrow, and 
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Moravia, Brandenburg, Pomerania, Bohemia, Mecklenburg, 
and Red Russia, successively caught the spirit of iinprove- 
ment from surrounding nations, and separated from their 
mother. This extraordinary people, which had the world 
tor a battle-field, a life of fifteen centuries for a campaign, 
and whose victories were equally destitute of conquest, peace, 
and utility, has no parallel in history. Russia, Prussia, and 
Austria, were unknown when Poland was a famous nation. 
Yet where is Poland now 7 

A fatal combination of cireumstanees, external and 
internal, social and political, appears to have brought about 
the deeadence and ultimate fall of Poland. Her misfortunes 
and the vices inherent in her government have contributed 
alike to the dire catastrophe. One of the eauses of her sub- 
jugation is her geographical position. It consists of a plain 
and is easily invaded. The eountry is surrounded on every 
side by other natious. Switzerland is so environed, but the 
difficulty of its mountaius affords it protection, Sweden and 
Denmark are nearly surrounded by other nations; but 
one side they have the Seu. Poland had ho seab 


Oli 
oard, ho 


ports, no external Commerce, and no naval power, 
A greater cause of failure than this was, the radical vice of 


its S\ stem of government. It was neither a democraes , Hol 
an aristocracy, bor a monarchy—it was a mixture of a 
three, with the sovereignty concentrated nowhere. Hence, 
it was sometimes called a monarchy, but more frequently a 


republic, while, in reality, it Was more of an aristocracy thian 


The king 
wus for the most part a mere ey pher, and even the exeeutive 


functions were usurped by the nobles. He had far less 


anything else. Such a system could never work. 


power than a president of a republic. The system was in 
fact no government at all, but an organi red anarelhy Unlike 
Venice and Sparta, it was not a pure aristocracy, but a mixed 
one. The Greek and the Italian aristoeratic republics were 
vigorous and lasting, and powertul abroad, because they wer 
homogeneous and COUSISTeCLE. The Polish Systel hac ho 
unity. It was based Upon a completely formed and firmly 
cemented aristocracy, hut it was joined and badly ad] isted 
toa kingly power. The two nominal monarehies in urope, 


in the constitution of whieh the principle of aristocracy 


Hhais 


entered most largely, are Poland and Hlungary, and, what is 


curious, the crown was origivally hereditarv in Poland and 
elective in Ilungary, but in the progress of ages it became 
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rice versa in each. In both, the root of the monarchy, espe- 
cially in Poland, was planted in the patrician body. But the 
aristocracy of Hungary never was so firmly established, nor 
endowed with privileges so extensive, as that of Poland. In 
both there was an unjust, unconstitutional and_ illegal 
interference of foreign powers : in the one ease, from 
the crown being worn for ages by an Austrian monarch, 
and the consequent prevalence of the disturbing forces 
which belong to an imperfect federal system; and in the 
other case, from the tact of foreign governments inter- 
fering in the election of the kings, and sometimes the 
monarehs of other countries being elected the rulers ot Po- 
land. The facetious spirit, which an aristocracy , governing 
with an elective king, engendered and spread over the com- 
munity, soon took such possession of all men, that no ani- 
inosity was felt towards any foreign aggression. The elect- 
ive system was at first merely nominal. As soon as one 
powertul Polish family obtained the crown, they had sufli- 
cient influence to transmit it, by making the election fall 
upon some one of their number, on each successive vacancy. 
Thus the Piast dynasty continued trom the tenth century till 
the death of Louis, who was also king of Hungary, near the 
end of the fourteenth century; when, male heirs failing, 
the dying monarch named to the succession the elder of his 
two daughters and her husband, Sigismund, Marquis of Bran- 
denburg, obliging the nobles to swear that they would main- 
tain his appointment. Instead, however, of having the efleet 
nee the arrangement served to confirm the practice of eleet- 

¢ the successor, though from one family. Atter the death of 
Le ouis, the appointment was set aside, and the younger daugh- 
ter, Who was not then married, was pli aced on the throne. 


The Poles had been offended and alienated by some acts of 


Sigismund: besides, he claimed the suecession of Hungary, and 
they had in the reign of Louis experienced that a Hungarian 
sovereign could not pay the necessary attention to the gov- 
ernment of Poland. This latter consideration points out the 
operation of the temporary connection of Hungary and Po- 
land under a common sovereign. Moreover, though lying 
side by side, the Carpathian mountains formed a natural 


boundary, which threw Hungary into the southern system of 


urope rather than into the north. The case was different 


with Lithuania. The advancement of the younger daughter of 


Louis to the throne was followed, in four years after, by her 
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marriage with Jaghellon, grand-duke of Lithuania, which, in 
the year 1386, gave a beginning to the series of the Lithua- 
nian kings of Poland and the union of that considerable 
duchy. 

Au elective monarehy is an anomaly in government, that 
inust necessarily work as badly as would an_ hereditary 
presidency in a republic. The union of Lithuania was in 
every respect different trom the temporary connection formed 
with Hungary. This great territory was not separated trom 
Poland by any natural barrier; it was situated on that side 
of it, the side next Russia, which was most exposed to 
attack, and, being remote from the countries of the southern 
systein of Europe, it was not fitted, like Hungary, to unite 


with any of those states. In race and language, too, the 
Poles were the same as the Lithuanians, while the ruling race 
in Hungary, the Magyars, were totally different. The bar- 
rier to union with Hungary, presented by geographical situa- 
tion and race, was strengthened by political alienation. Ly 
all these causes, Hungary was irresistibly determined to its 
combination with the southern systeim ol Kurope. A con- 
nection had been actually coneluded between the Poles and 
Hungarians, by which it was agreed that, if either of the two 
daughters of Louis should die without ISSUIC, the other 
should succeed to her kingdom : but. though The queen of} 


Hungary left no ehildren, the husband of the queen ot 


Poland attempted in vain to entoree his pretensions, and was 
i i 

compelled to aban lon 1 wk nedo n to Sigismund. By the 

union with Lithuania, the Poles were enabled to guard against 


} 


the inconventence which they had ree ‘ntly felt in their con- 
nection with Hungary. ‘The superior importance of Poland 
over Lithuania enabled them to stipulate for the future 
residence of the sov reign within their part of the united 
territory.* Lithuania had just then attained its gwreatest 
magnitude, being augmented by the addition of some Russian 
provinees, and of the Polish provinee ol Podolia, thus extend- 
ier from the Baltie to the Black sea.t It contained a popru- 
lation of six millions, with an area of 120,000 square miles, 
thus makine the whole population of the Polish kingdom 
Twenty millions, and its area 250,000 square miles, or, aecord- 
ing to some geographers, 250,000. The union was only 


federal for nearly two hundred years, and it was only when 


* Cromerus, pp. 233. + Hartknoch, pp. 199, 200. 
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the danger of the extinction of the line of Jaghellon became 
imminent that a more intimate union was completed, and it 
was agreed that there should be but one national assembly 
and one ruler. 

The beginning of the privileges of the nobles of Poland 
is referred to the introduction of the Christian religion,* 
which oecurred in the latter part of the tenth century, the 
bishops having then obtained various immunities, and set an 
example of limiting the kingly authority, which, before that 
time, had been wholly indefinite. A connection at the same 
time being formed with Germany, the influence of the Ger- 
man usages stimulated the rude chieftains of the Poles to 
aspire te the rights of German nobles, And, as the invasion 
of foreign enemies furnished the nobles with opportunities ot 
UCQUITIN  ¢ laims to the vratitude ot their sovere igh, so did 
rhe civil counmotions, by which the vovernment was agitated, 
attord lit occasions for wresting from the crown a variety of 
CONCOSSIOLS. Thus, through a period of four cent tries, an 
aVIsStecracy Was prepare dl and formed, and the change from an 


here iry to an elective monarchy was most favorable to its 


rrerandizement. The nobles were enabled to bestow the 
crowh, Ol each den se ol the SOVETOCIEN, and Hew COLCESSLOLS 
re Ulve prele Which every candidate Was CA- 
pected to Hheterhawke ta pay. ut. as the selection ot il prince 
‘ +1 4 } 1: 1 
had pare? Liinited To the L. Thitaeidaanh Latiy tii it became ex- 
tinnet, thre progress ol the aristocracy wus slow, till the last of 
the J ellous a suppeared, ith tie’ election ol a toreigu 


prince, llenry, son of Tlenry LL. of France, gave occasion to 


those written stipulations Known as the pur fi ¢ lil. Che 
| ‘ ! ‘ } | ‘ 
sual llon dynasty continued for two] nndred Vears, Whe ll 
4° } ot oo ae ; 
Was extinguished by the death of Sigisman ul Aue@ustus, im 
~ my. aS. —e Il ¢ | 
1572. and the elective svstem,. the cause of all the « swWhich 
rv a ! : ' “- é ; ; 
afterwards belell the country, became completely esta s1hee 
jh SupSsTunce as Well as Lb tale. 
li Is a neular « bibistati that the | struggle to 
Wiel THIS Luise rie SVatelh Guve Tise Was productive of con- 
| 
siderable benuelit to the nation, siowilg that there is) hare 
why political evil Wille is not attended by some co Lipelisat- 
. 99 
ing good. © The Confederation of Poland,’ as it was ever 
aiter cathed, and always with respect, decreed that ali distine- 
tioh OL pPolllica )! Vileves on auccount ol rerivietts cdhilerences 
I 
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should cease, and that all seets should eUJOS the same civil 
rights. This great event happened in 1573; Henry of Valois, 
brother of Charles +e kit gy of France, was elected kin yg 
aud, soon atter secretly abscouding, re signed the throne, when 
he beeame Henry Ill. of France. It is a curious circum. 
stance that, at the time of his election, he was actually 
fighting for the Protestant party; and vet not only did he 
contorm to the Catholic religion, but took a coronation oath 
to maintain re li@ious toleration. So little has prin Iple to do 


with the acts of princes. Thus, in religious liberty, the Poles 


took the lead of all ureype ,and were even a long thine aly ad 
ot America, though subsequent! 


V religious dissensions pre- 


pare d the Wall for its downtatl, just as 1b Was the tistruiient 
of the destruetion of the independence ot Treland. The next 
conthict arising out of the elective svstein was not to owed 
by stich Libprpry results. Phe Czar was near bei vu cleeted, 
and Maxtiuthan of Austria was actually chosen kine: but oa 
powe | i] oruyv clatined the eleetion tor Sires) nal \ sil, 
king of Sweden. A eivil and a foreion war ensued trom this 
double « Ole, \I X] bidide \ s deteated by Jol 7, oye A. 
and taweh prt soners and Sigisiiuned, thong hie () here- 
ditary KINYaO of Swe reigned for nweariv tall ace in 
1} Poland—rut uv the « ry b iis Wenklie ! oO) 
press he if r\ hs bigamy, \ ( eal batt secre le oOitle 
the * Confederation, The | fie? Chae hha Opel \ to vet 
agaist ITS PPOVISIONS. Phi spurt of faction combined: wi | 
his ui syovertinent to. retict His reign a long ! ‘ s pout 
the wise government of lis two sons, who were to mately 
echoseh aiter til , eSpect \ e second, John ¢ . did 
uel to re ore The }) Pile PPOs = | eC oT Ooles Of 
hiaYg is act til CTITO The ¢ et stave both Ih ( Vere 
hieht of thie count! hia " election of 7 i hae 
hessel onies, DY cColnbi iilis hi Co ( - this 
election, Though They could tot retain a periiat flienee 
1th The frovernment. | POOS, DY Colbitad . OUWILII- 
Standing the cotmpetitlo (i ftelh lorelgn ©¢ ( ‘ ery 
obtained the eleetion aot ar 1 SOMDIEOSKIT, mm mative 0 j Who 
hia Sern ly liis talents, a ce Wiese Dil ‘ Ishilp 
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shed lustre upon the arms of Poland and saved Christendom 
from being overrun by the Moslem invader, his decisive V Iclory 
at Vienna having changed forever after the relative position ot 
Turks and Christians. After his decease, which was the turning 
point im Polish history, the House of Saxony, through Russian 


influence, obtained the crown, and by the same support held 
it for three quarters of a century. The annals of Poland, 
tro! the death of Sobi ski, were but the records of civil dis- 
Se TISTOTIS earried to the utmost excesses, beginning with pro- 
scribing all native princes from asp ring to the sovereignty, 
procer ding toa publie offer of the crown tor sale to the agents 


of foreign courts, and coneluding in the partition of the terri- 


tory among the neighboring potentates. Phe ascendaney 
eau 1 bya Sopher | arhit leu] |] ve secur 11 hh {; i] 
jruine ) ODIESKE LY lhidteed bave ectired TO TDS HY 
the sueeession of Poland, and thus have given some stability 
to an ill-cou tituted rovernment, i the intrigues of his con- 
sort, ui favor ota yvounoer son, had not stood nm the Wall) and 


uflorded the radien 


vices of the coustitution an opportunity 
of tiidahitesting a 1 the rialionits of thi ir 1! flhenee. Neither 


of tl sons of Sobiesk Wiis elected, but, aiter a long and 
Viole vole with the" prinee ot Conti, the elector of 
Saxony obtained the crown, the re idv money of the Germans 
having been preferred to the pron es of France. It Isa 
CHriOls Speciien Of thre ‘ lection that some votes were pro- 
eured at the verv moderate expelise ofon erown Coabpout a 
doll rp. W It it lj tle brandy for eacl noblemian.* Phe relation 
f this court to the Grern bempire was not without linport- 
mice, 3 it ele clor, whe bya | bye ehnthne ehiel of the Prote Tuts 
of Crertanyv., bV accent no the Polish crown, conformed to the 
religion of Rome, tor, though religious toleration was estab- 

ec, Tile Peroni lrromire I Hitlist he a Catholic. The effeet 
Wiis, | lly to abate te the presidency of the Protestants, 
tit THIS W: the fou hitiohn of the power of Prussia, which 
Wis THUS dre ented Wil the opportu ity ol leading the oppo- 
sition To tlie prowe rot ¢ Mmoue \ sirla. Aung ISTUS, Ince ed, 
Was pert itted to reta the formal pene siden \ of the Protest- 
wnt party n the diets of the elnpire, having entered into 
engavements tor the security of the Protestant religion : 
but the ki gy oft Pru i became the real leader, and the 
power ol Prussia the bu wark ol the party.t To Poland, the 


i 


same event became the « poeh of the asecendaney which Rus- 
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sia acquired over this unfortunate country.* The Saxon 
princes introduced habits ot luxurious enjoyment, which 
softened without refining, and formed to submission a 
tumultuary people ; and their present interest disposing them 


to seek from Russia protection against the power of Sweden 
afforded to the Czar a favorable opportunity for establishing 
a control over the internal concerns of Poland. Augustus IT., 
in the very commencement ot his reign, began the conneetion 
with Russia for recovering from Sweden the part of Livonia 
which that government had wrested from Poland, probably 
influenced by a desire to base a pretext on that enterprise for 
retaining an army of ten thousand Saxons, whieh at lis eoro- 


nation he had sworn to send back into Saxony. So omueh 
was the conne etion strenethened Ih the ensue re » that 
the minister of Augustus II]. was notorious! siuve of 
Russia. The feeling of an in ley hadenut Spel t must b pan ed 
by this degradation ot a people who had been so e y 
distinguished by the gallantry manifested in’ the deliverance 


of the Crermanu empire and all Christe) dom iol the ade ion 


ot the Crescent. 


[It is a curious ciremmstance, that the same point of thine 
which marks the commencement of the polit cal depress 
of Poland was also the epoch of that organized anarelyv o 
its civil constitution, Which at length destro . yy 
existence—the Jiterum reto, that tribunitial right of every 
individual of its multitude of nobles having bee ro- 
duced. And it is also a remarkable faet, that 1 Pps 
sovereignt did, even at that tline. toresee rid crt’ e 
assembled diet that the dissenstons of Poland would t i ite 
in its political extinction, and tha it would b prt ra} I 
Russia, Austria, and Brandenburg. By the /// yin 
the diets, not only was absolute unanimity re quired’ to cive 
nny vote force and efleet; if any one of the many parts of a 
law was rejer ted, or any one law, of the many di ( sed at 
a diet, had a single vote against 1t, the whole leg . lon of 


that diet tell to the evround. It was nheeessary to adopt all 
or reject all. Surely, ho human contrivance Wis evel de- 


vised, so effectual to tle up the will and paralyze the judgement 
ot any deliberative assembly. Add to this, threat t! duration 
ot the diet was fixed by law—it must expire in six weeks 


’ 


* Mably, tome x pp. ll, 1 2. Rulhitre, tome i, p. 74 
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and even at the hour striking, whatever subject might then 
be betore it. ‘| he king hieacl the power ot convoking extraor- 
dinary diets, but these could only last three weeks. But 
when a diet failed to come to any decision, a majority 
might, with the consent of the king, turn the diet into 
a “confederation.” But then the minority had the power 
of resorting to a “re-confederation” or ‘ anti-contedera- 
tion,” which generally led to a eivil war. In the elee- 
tion of the kings, the liberum veto also prevailed. The 
tumultuous aristocrats assembled on the field of Volo, near 
Warsaw, armed and equipped from head to toot, to elect a 
sovereign. Any member could deteat the election by his 
negative vote, ind henee battles and massacres of the Tnost 


feartul kind took place. The Poles boasted of then CQULIty, 


but it was only an aristocratic equality of 500,000 nobles. 
The rest of the population, numbering thirteen or fourteen 
millions, had no politieal rights. The nobles were the legis- 
lature, and, for the imeost prart, the executive 3 They were the 


army, abd they ere evervthing. “ This r ide five-hundred- 
theowus (l-headed sovereignty never understood the art of 
it or ineliv il bertyv with public power, for the benetit 
ol a . hey ca doout the poopols ey, or Ley \ ¢ masse, WN 
eotd er, but it was alwavs ineflictent. Th were too 
enlous o sses of the people to periuif ast linc arin 
lo ier e elieet Trot the ‘ ana ie ing surrounded by WarilKe 
riatloy meh eye ut war themselves, this was one cause of 
eo yo Tinesiy dba pendener, Another cause of the fall ot 
Pools , that its tobles Kept the country coutinually at 
war. L thetIshinaelites, therm hand Was agailistevery mnan, 
and evel tia Ss lad Was agaist therm. * They that take 
the sword shall perish by the sword.” The art of war was 
peal Stllaly. Phe neglected the arts of peace and 
Tite’ s¢ ceo gvovernuieut. Phiey neglected the il prove- 
ents ! Wins ae ypted by other natious, and t is declined 
vA he Turks. | vy would Hot colsent to Tanxatiotl to stp- 
porl trecu auriy, and henner, Wheel Frederick al Prussia 
Viele Cli Witt Tits disetplined Lrodpes, Ube Poles tailed ! 
rey cr fill 
Sur ire the chief canses of the ruin of Poland, whieh 
al Tlie’ ¢ lorts of he pratt ots, ineluding the noble a wi Virtilous 
house of Czartoris ae Po not prevent. The bnediate 
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eause of he r dissolution Was a CONSPITacy among three ot 
the Five Great Powers ot Kurope to dismember and divide 
the country among them, while the other two looked on in 
silence, as they have since done in the case of Tiungary. 
Perhaps, in the history of the world, there is uo instance of 
an international crime of such cold-blooded enormity as the 
partition of Poland between Russia, Austria and Prussia. It 
has been a matter of much dispute which of the three started 
the project ; for so conscious were they of the fanny that 
they all equally disclaimed it. The reigning sovereigus were 
among the most distinguished that ever wielded a see ptre 1th 
Europe: Catherine IL. of Russia, Maria Theresa of Austria, 
and Frederick the Great of Prussia. All three were of difler- 
ent religious, and they hated and feared each othes > Ve t they 
united in this great Wrong., The mutual animosity of Cath- 
erine and Theresa was violent and intense. The Austrian 
elupress hever spoke of the Russian but with disdain, inva- 
riably ealling her ** that me man. * Her hatred a! rede ri kk Wiis 
aplaca ie. She had once declared that, though she might 
inake y ace with hima, no consideration shouldever tuduce het 
to enter into an allianee to whieh he was a parts ; to pre- 
vent the increase ot his power and to euard wonulst his en- 
croaching ambition, his open hostility , orhis secret enmity shad 
long been the ruling principle ot the cabinet al \ enna. But 
through the influence of her unserupulous minister, Kaunitz, 
aud her son Joseph, whom the artful flattery of Frederick had 
woh over to lis Views, she entered into the scheme and be- 
came the most greedy of the COUSPIrators. Vo tines have 
been wW ritten of the detatls ot this extraordinary tra suction, 
but the negotiations and arrangements were carried on with 
such profound seereey, and each of the powers was so anxious 
to cust the largest share ot the blame pot the other, that no 
event in modern history is involved in greater Obscurity o1 
more perplexed by contradictory statements. | is beyond 
the power of any ordinary understanding to unravel the dark 
web. 

It is maintained that the scheme = of partition hever 
could have originated with Catherine, who had long been 
the real mistress” of Poland, the king being nothing lore 
than her tenant at will. It required oly a little time tor 


the whole kingdom to sink into a Russian province.f Alexis 


* Fietcher. + Mrs. Jameson's Life Vert 
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Michaelovich had before that time attempted to obtain 
the crown of Poland, but was unable to resist the claims 
of John Sobieski. Peter I. openly interfered in the elee- 
tion of Augustus IIL, and sent an army into the country. 
The defeat of Charles XII. of Sweden afterwards enabled 
him to confirm his candidate on the throne, and the Russian 
influence in Poland now beeame firmly established. In 
1764, Catherine IL. set up her lover, Stanislaus Poniatowski, 
us competitor for the erown on the death of Augustus IIL., 
and, ti arching an ariny to Support him, secured his eleetion. 
By the treaty of alliance, she guaranteed the Polish constitu- 
tion in a secret article—that bad constitution which was the 
source of all her influence. She next declared herself the 
protectress of the dissenters of the Protestant and Greek 
churches. She sent an army of 40,000 men into the country, 
and banished to Siberia some of the most powerful cliets of 
the Catholie party—both magnates and prelates—merely 
because they had opposed herin the Diet. She then obtained, 
by main toree, a treaty in favor of the dissenters ; and this 
gave rise to a powerful conspiracy of Catholies, who, having 
united both tor the protection of the Chureh and the 
purpose of freeing the country from Russian inter- 
ference, sought foreign aid, and involved Catherine in 
a war with Turkey. Russia wis successful, and the 
Turks, in 1771, proposed to treat for peace. At the begin- 
ning of that year, Prince Henry, brother of Frederick, was 
at Petersburg on a visit to the elpress, and it is believed 


mat then and there the partition Was agreed upon. Lord 


posed it through the prince to his brother, but admits that 
the more Common Opinion USSIGUS the proposal to Frederic k, 
and many believe that 1 originated with Heury himself. Mr. 
Cox, following Count Llertzberg, the Prussian minister, con- 
ceives that Frederick was the first to propose it to the 
Miunperor Joseph Il. of Austria, when they met at Neustadt, 
and that they afterwards broke the matter to Catherine, 
bribing her, by a share, to acquiesce, Tooke holds that 
Prince Henry, being sent by his brother, concerted the meas- 
ure with Catherine at Petersburg, and that Austria was then 
gained over to it. Rulhiere, after stating that it had been 
proposed as far back as 165s, by Sweden, relates that Cathe- 
rine gave Prince Henry such intimations as left her own 


designs quite clear, and that he connnunicated this to Freder- 


Ete eo 
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ick after his return to Berlin. He cites, as authorities, Knip- 
hausen, Sandos, and Cesar, the prince’s secretaries. Segur 
states that Austria was decidedly against the scheme, and 
ouly yielded to the other two powers upon finding that 
France would not stand by her in resisting it. 

It is curious to observe, in the historical productions ot 
Frederick, how deceitful is the human heart. This king talks 
of the rage for conquest, the folly of ambition, the waste of 
human lite, as if he had not been himself one of the most 
striking speclinens ol this kind of atrocious character that 
appears in history. In the helpless situation of the young 
eupress, Maria Theresa, upon the death of her father, le 
seized Silesia with such unprineip ed hypocrisy that his 
de sIgus were scarce!) even SUS} eC ted till the dee dl Wis done. 
The seizure of this Austrian proy Ince Was first supported by 
a war, then by a revival of it, then by the dreadtul seven 
years’ Wal, in which nearly il inl lion of men perish dl. 

Thiquity almost always pays virtue the colmplinent of 
assumill vy her semblanee, and the three wholesale plunderers 
determined to vive a colon ot JUSTICE to their violent seizure, 
by wringing from their vietius a ratification of their claims. 
But, by Lis proceeding, they adinitted that ther clain s were 


hot just, for, if they were, no further ratification would be 


necessary. They ealled a Diet on the 19th of April, 1773, to 
ratify their claims, their troops meantime being in possession 
of all Poland. and the capital, iN particular, being strongly 
invested. The Russian, Prussian, and Austrian ministers 
yere present, to control the proceedings 3 they declare dl that 
every deputy who opposed their proposals should be treated 
us an enemy of his country and of the three powers. — Frede- 
rick himself states, im his deseript on of the transaction, that 
the deputie s were informed, tf they continued refractory, that 
the whole kingdom would be dismembered: but, on the con- 
trary, 1 they submitted, the troops would evactiate by adeLgrees 
the territors thes intended to leave to the republic. They 
even had the audacity to apport the president of the Diet. 
Partly by indimidation and partly by corruption, they prevailed 
over all, excep six, to agree to the dishonorable proposition. 


But, as we have already seen, in the constitution ot Poland 





there was the singular prov ision, that any one member ot the 
Diet could nullity the aet of all the others. This privilege 


was technically called the diherum reto. Absolute unaninity 


Was necessary to a vote, just as in the case of trial DS jury. 
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The only time, perhaps, in the history of Poland, that this 
unique provision could be turned to good account, Was the 
present. But it was now abolished, in order to subserve the 
purposes of the royal robbers, though, when those purposes 
were accomplished, it was re-established, in order to prevent 
the new order of things being overthrown, and to place a 
perpetual bar against all political improvement calculated to 
regenerate the nation. The pusillanimous king, Stanislas, 
who was in reality only a viceroy of Russia, having been 
placed on the throne by Catherine, his mistress, offered no 
resistance, but allowed the spoliation to vo by default. He 
was distinguished ouly tor his frivolity, show, extravagance, 
licentiousness, and other kindred viees. From him, nothing 
could be hoped for. All Wis lost. The Diet finally agreed 
to appoint a commission to settle the boundaries of the four 
countries, and determine upon the changes to be made in the 


Polish government. The partition was not fally arranged 
till 1774: then Prussia and Austria began to extend their 
bounds beyond the limits fixed upon, and these eneroach- 


iments foreboded tuture partitions of unfortunate Poland. 
This high-handed outrage against the law of nations, 
while it broke down the balanee of power in Europe, was a 
Hagrant violation of two treaties. The first adjustment of the 
northern goveruinenuts Was niade ly the treaty ot Oliva, as 
that of the south had been arranged by the treaty of West- 
phial us and as the treaty of Utreeht had introduced a new 
arrangement of power in place of the latter of these two 
treaties, soin the north had the treaty of Nystadt been the 
epoch of an nportant modification of that of Oliva. In the 
two tundamental treaties of Oliva and Nystadt, by whieh the 
northern interests of Murope vere thus snecessively adjusted, 
the independence and integrity of Poland had been expressly 
enaranteed. By the tormer, the ascendaney inthe north had 
been trausterred trom Poland to Sweden, but the territory of 
Poland, as regulated by that treaty, was guaranteed by the 
contracting parties. Inthe treaty of Nystadt again, which 
transferred the ascendancy to Russia, Poland was included 
as allied to the Czar, and the King of Sweden was bound to 
conclude a durable peace with that country under the media- 
tion of the Russian Emperor. It appears, therefore, that the 
partition of Poland, while it violated every principle of general 


security, Was a special and direct intringement of the two 
conventions upou which the northern system had been 
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established. But fortunate would it have been for Poland 
had this been the end of the wrongs she was destined to 
endure. She was yet, however, to drink the bitter cup to 
the dregs. 

After the first partition, she was suffered for twenty years 
to enjoy an interval of more undisturbed tranquillity than 
she had known for a century. Russian armies ceased to 
harass her, and Frederick entered upon that honorable por- 
tion of his reign in which he made a just war for the defence 
of the integrity ot Bavaria and the independence of Germany. 
In the year 1782, reports were current that Potemkin was 
to be made king of Poland. But that haughty barbarian told 
the Prussian ambassador at Petersburg that he despised the 
Polish nation too much to be ambitious of reigning over 
them; and desired the ambassador to communieate to his 
master a plan for a new partition, observing that “ the first 
was only child’s play ; that, if they had taken all, the outery 
would hot have been creater.”’ In justice To Frederick, 
must be said that he refused. Potemkin read his refusal ove 
three times before he could believe his eves, and then ex- 
claimed, “I never could have believed that King Frederick 
was capable ot romantic ideas.’ As Prussia reeeded trom 
Russia, she beeame erad ally connected with England, Ilol- 
land and Sweden, and her polies in the ease of Bavaria had 
placed her at the head of all the independent members of t] 
Germanic Contederae ‘ Turkey declared war against Russia, 
and a formidable combination against the power of Russia 
was in time formed. The Austrian government was disturbed 
by the discontent and revolts which the preeipit ite Innova- 
tions of Joseph ha excited in various provinces of the 
monarchy. A t 


reaty was concluded between Prussia and 
Turkey, in 1790, in whieh they bound themselves to endeavor 
to obtain from Austria the restitution of those Polish pro- 
vinees to which Slie ha | civen the hame of Galicia. The Se 


changes seemed to augur favorably tor the Poles, and they 
began to hope that they might be Ri iffered at last to retoriu 
their institutions, to provide for thelr own quiet and salety, 
and to adopt that poliey which might one day enable them 
to resume their ancient station Wnong European nations. No 
tumults disturbed the country, and a national spirit was 
slowly reviving. The HeCeSSity of a svstem of producti 

revenue and a regular army was now felt, the nobility were 


disposed to abandon thell dai gerous riglit of electing aok 


10 
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and the fatal law of unanimity had been so branded as an 
instrument of Russian policy, that in the Diets no member was 
found bold enough to use his negative. Such was the progress 
made in the development of a national spirit, that at the break- 
ing out of the Turkish war with Russia the Poles ventured to 
refuse not only an alliance offered by Catherine, but even per- 
iuission to raise a body of cavalry in the territories of the re pub- 
lic.* About the commencement of the French revolution, a Diet 
assembled at Warsaw, from whom the restoration of the 
il dependence of the republic was hoped, and by whom it 
would have been accomplished, if their measures had not 
been defeated by one of the blackest acts of treachery on 
record, These reformers were not carried away with the tide 
of enthusiasm which set in from the influence of the revolu- 
tionary movement in France. It was resolved that the Elector 
of Saxony should be the suecessor to the crown, and that an 
hereditary monarchy should be established. They declared 
the pretended guarantees of Russia of the old constitution to 
be * null, an invasion of national independence, incompatible 
with the natural rights of every civilized society, and with 
the politieal privileges of every free nation.”t They estab- 
lished a new constitution, extending political franchises to 
the burgesses or middle classes, and rendering accessible to 
them every office in the state. Only the emancipation of 
the serfs or peasants remained to render those reforms com- 
plete, and that would have soon followed, if the wisdom and 
liber lity of the nobility had not been de ."- “dd by the pe rtidy 
ol Prussia. Qn the I: ~th of October, 178s, the King of 
Prussia (not now Frederick the Great, but Frederick William) 
offered to geiarantee, through his minister at Warsaw, the 
integrity of the Polish territory, and on the 19th of November 
le advised them not to be diverted from “ ameliorating their 
form of government, > and declared that * he will guarantee 
their independence without mixing in their internal affairs, or 
restraining the liberty of their discussions, which, on the con- 
trarv, he would guarantee.” A treaty of allianee was con- 
cluded betweenthe two governments, with the following stipu- 


ition: “If any foreign power, in v irtue of any preceding acts 
nnd sn, Ie itions Whatsoever, should claim the right of inter- 
fering in the internal affairs of the republic of Poland, at 


Whatsoever time or in whatsoever manner, his Majesty the 


3 Histor v ’ . + Idem, 
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King of Prussia will first employ his good offices to prevent 
hostility in consequence of such pretension ; but if his good 
offices should be ineffectual, and that hostilities against Poland 
should ensue, his Majesty the King of Prussia, considering 
such an event as a case provided for in this treaty, will assist 
the republic according to the tenor of the fourth article of 
the present treaty.”’* The aid referred to was, ou the part of 
Prussia, 22,000 or 30,000 men, or, in case of necessity, all 
her disposable force. The evident intention of the treaty 
was, to protect Poland against the interference of Russia in 
her internal government. When Stanislas announced to him 
that the new constitution had been adopted, Frederick 
William applauded it, and proceeded to say : 

sce] congratulate myse ‘If on having contributed to the 
liberty and independence of Poland, aud my most agreeable 
care will be, to strengthen the ties which unite us.’ In Jan- 
uary, 1792, Catherine concluded a peace with the Turks at 
Jassy; and, being thus free from foreign enemies, she began 
to manifest her intentions of interfering in the affairs of 
Poland. The Poles expressed their alarm to Frederick Wil- 
liam, whe replied that, in the event of such dangers being 
realized, ‘the King of Prussia, faithful to all his obligations, 
will have it particularly at heart to fulfill those which were 
last year contracte d by him.’ ’’t 

If any re ‘liance ¢ oul | be placed in the faith of treaties or 
in the honor of kings, surely the Poles had a right to expeet 
that their independence and constitution would be detended 
by the whole foree of the Prussian monarch. He Was soon to 
be put to the test. Catherine seizing the pretext of a few 
discontented Polish nobles revolting against the new consti- 
tution, the Russian minister at Warsaw declared that the 
Kimpress, “ called on by many distinguished Poles, who had 
confederated against the pretended constitution of 1791, 
would, in virtue of her guarantee, march an army into Poland, 
to restore the liberties of the republic.’ The Polish king 
now claimed the aid of Prussia. Frederick William replied : 
‘Iu considering the new constitution which the republic 
wwlopted, without my knowledge and without my coneur- 
renee, | never thought of supporting or protecting ey So 


flagrant a breach of faith cannot be pointe lout in the modern 
story of nations. Assured of the connivance of Prussia, 
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Catherine threw an immense army into Poland, along the 
whole line of frontier, from the Baltic to the vicinity of the 
Euxine. <A series of brilliant battles followed, in which the 
Poles, overpowered by numbers, gave abundant proofs of un- 
availing valor. Meantime, Stanislas, the dupe of Russia, took 
sides with the traitorous confederation of Targowitz, con- 
sisting of its handful of discontented nobles, already refer- 
red to, and, having been invested by the Diet with su- 
= authority over the army, he ordered the troops to 
lay down their arms, amidst the tears of the people. The 
traitors were allowed, for a brief time, to rest, but their treason 
was soon rewarded by the treachery it courted. Frederick 
William, repulsed from the soil of France, had now turned 
his arms against prostrate Poland, and while Russia was 
charging it with the love of royalism, he chose the opposite 
pretext, that they propagated anarchical principles and had 
Jacobin clubs. Even the criminal confederates of Targowitz 
now remonstrated against the entry of the Prussian troops. 
But it was too late. The Empress of Russia, in a declaration 
of the 9th of April, informed the world that, acting in con- 
cert with Prussia and Austria, she had determined that the 
ouly means of controlling the Jacobinism of Poland was, “ by 
confining it within more narrow limits, and by giving it pro- 
portions which better suited an intermediate power.” The 
King of Prussia seized Great Poland, and the Russian army 


occupied all the other provinces of the republic. In order 
to give the proceedings some — of legality, the King, at 
the instigation of Russia, called a Diet, and every one who 


was not believed to be a eslaaneall that power was excluded. 
The Diet was surrounded by Russian troops, and loaded 
cannon were pointed to the hall of the Diet. Several of the 
inembers were arrested at night, and carried away, while all 
were threatened with Siberia. In this way, the Diet was 
compelled to cede to the plunderers whatever they dictated, 
and a mockery of a stipulation was entered into, guaranteeing 
to the republic the remainder of its possessions.* A prom- 
ised slice of France was the compensation to Austria for 
forbearing to claim her share of the spoils in the second par- 
tition. Meantime, the people of Poland rose to arms, expelled 
he Russian garrison in several places, and inflicted summary 
execution upon the Polish traitors who had sold the country. 
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The citizens of the capital, the whole body of the proud 
nobility, and the friends of freedom throughout the land, sub- 
mitted to the temporary dictatorship of Kosciusko, a private 
gentleman, who had just returned from America, where he had 
fought side by side with Washington for the inde , ‘a ndenece of 
the colonies. He urged the nobility to take speedy measures 
for the enfranchisement of the peasantry.* Had they done 
so promptly, Poland, perhaps, would have been an independ- 
ent power to-day. The armies of Russia, Prussia and Austria 
advanced against Warsaw, around which the patriot army 
was concentrated. Frederick William, with 40,000 men, had 
been before Cracow, which he sought in vain to capture, for 
two months, when he was foreed to retire with precipitation, 
by an insurrection in his lately acquired Polish province, 
Meantime, the Russian hordes pressed on, and, with only 
18,000 men, Kosciusko gave battle to one division to pre Vent 
its yu iction with another. The Poles pe rformed prodigies of 
valor, 1h) vain, against superior numbe ‘TS, and would have Wwoll 
the day but for the treachery or incapacity of Count Ponin- 
ski.t The Polish General-1 i-( ‘hief, Kosciusko, after dl splay ing 
the highest courage and skill, fell covered with wounds,f and 
the Polish army fled. 


Suwarrow, “the butcher ol Ismail,’ how advaneed to 
the capital and stimulated his army to the assault of the 
great suburb of Praga by a promise of license to pillage 
tor forty-eight hours. No age or sex was spared. The 
murder of children was sport for the brutal soldiery, and 
other nameless horrors were perpetrated, The streets 
streamed with blood. Eighteen thousand dead were carried 
away after the massacre had ceased. Many were burnt 
to death in the flames whieh consumed the town, multitudes 


and, treating him 
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were driven by the bayonet into the Vistula, and, to complete 
the terror of the scene, a large body of fugitives pe -rished by 
the fall of the great bridge over which the y fled. 

Thus ended the resistance of Poland, and the Russian army 
entered Warsaw November 9th, 1794. Stanislas, the pol- 
troon, was permitted, for a short time, to go through the 
forms of royalty, but, in obedience to the order of Catherine, 
he abdicated on the 25th of November, 1795, which day, 
being the anniversary of his coronation, seemed to be chosen 
to complete his humiliation. He was compensated by a 
pension of 200,000 ducats, guaranteed by the three powers ; 
but he ended his unhappy and dishonorable life in about two 
years after, at St. Petersburg. Quarrels about the division 
of the booty retarded the formal execution of the third and 
last partition for a few months. But it was finally consum- 
mated, and Poland was blotted from the map of Europe. 
Previous to the first partition, her territory consisted of 
upwards of 400,000 square miles. By the first partition, she 
lost one third; by the second partition, she lost about half of 
the remaining portion ; and, by the third partition, the repub 
lic was extinguished. On each occasion, Catherine secured 
the principal portion of the plunder for herself; but her 
wicked career was terminated by death in less than a month 
after her final dismemberment of this murdered nation. 

The partition of Poland and the scandalous conduct of 
the States who reaped the fruit of injustice in its fall have 
been the frequent subject of indignation and eloquent com- 
plaint ; but the connection between that event and the sub- 
sequent disasters of the partitioning powers has not met 
with so much attention. Yet nothing can be clearer 
than that it was this iniquitous measure which brought all 
the misfortunes which followed upon the European mon- 
archies ; that it was this which opene “l the gates of Germ: ny 
to French invasion, and brought Napoleon ‘with his terrible 
legions to Vienna, Berlin, and the Kremlin. The more the 
campaigus of 1793 and 1794 are studied, the more evident 
does it appear that it was the prospect of obtaining a share 
in the partition of Poland that paralyzed the allied arms and 
intercepted and turned aside the hosts which might have 
arrested the onward march of the conqueror. Jealousy and 
division among those monarchies, even more than the energy 
of the republicans, contributed to the uniform and astonish- 
ing success of the French arms. Had the armies of Catherine 
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been added to those of Prussia on the plains of Champagne 
in 1792, or to those of Austria and England in the fields of 
Flanders in 1793, the tide of revolution would have been 
turned back, and even in 1794, by a cordial co-operation of 
the Prussian and Austrian forees, the chain of fortifications 
erected by the genius of Vauban might have been broken. 

sut the prospe ct of py artitioning Poland retained the Prussian 
battalion, during the crisis of the campaign, in sullen activity 
on the Rhine, and then led to the precipitate abandonment 
of Flanders by the Austrian foneen.® The partition of 
Poland was not the work of Musecovite strength or ambition, 
great as the Vv Were—tlie frontier powers of E 4urope concurre «| 
in it; aud Austria, in particular, which had been indebted 
to Polish valor for deliverance from the sabres of the 

Osmanlis, requited her gallant deliverers by joining in their 
destruction and receiving a share of their possessions as i 
reward of her ingratitude. But the justice of the Divine 
administration has been completely vindieated, by the effects 
which this great measure of political spoliation has had on 
the subsequent balance of power in Europe. With Hungary 
and the maritime strength of Venice, Poland had formed the 
eastern defence of Christendom against the Turkish tyrants of 
Greece, and on the north-east she had been long its sole 
barrier agaiust the barbarian hordes of Muscovy. The 
partition of Poland first broke down this barrier, and brought 
the might of the Orientals to the very heart of E uropean 

civilization. What the conquest of the Byzantine empire 
had done in the south-east of Europe, that fatal spoliation 
effected in the north-east. “ The Semiramis of the North’ 

obtained the lion’s share to herself. By the suecessive par- 
titions, Russia gained territory containing nine millions of 
inhabitants, and by the treaty of Vienna, in 1815, she ob- 
tained the Grand Duchy of Warsaw, containing four millions, 
and her frontiers were brought within 180 miles of Berli 
aud Vienna. By these acquisitions, the strength of Russia, 
as against the states of Continental Europe, was more than 
doubled; for not only was the barrier which had hitherto 
restrained her advances swept away, but the strength, great 
in a military point of view, of the Sarmatian nation was 
added to her arms. Theneeforward she beeame irresistible 
in Eastern Europe. Nothing could arrest her progress. 


*See A i's History of Eu 
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The great war of 1854 was one of the legacies bequeathed 
to Europe by the partition of Poland ;* other serious conse- 
quences followed, and some are probably yet to ensue. 

A real or apparent attachment grew up between Napoleon 
[the Poles. Certain it is that they were long attached to 
n, and only grew cold when it became evident that he 

vould not requite their sacrifices in his cause. Ile commit- 
(ta fatal error in tampering with them; for he might have 


around him a nation of soldiers who, in gratitude, 


have stood by him until they were exterminated. As 
Was, They materially aided in his conquests. 


“l 
ila 

Seventy 
ousand of them fought under his banners in his war with 
ssia in 18123 and forty thousand 


ure supposed to have 
nin the French armies, fighting ag 


inst the three enemies 
Poland, from the period of the extinction of their nation- 
r\ till the battle of Waterloo.# There are few instances, 
the atlection of men for their country, more touching than 
at of these Poles, sacrificing themselves in the battles of a 


ign nation, inthe faint hope of its on day delivering their 
( hh trom bondage.t Kosciusko had originally encouraged 


. ; 
s countrvinen to devote themselves to this chance; but, 


bn he wis himself offered a command in 1807, the hero 
etused to {| iit his humble retreat, unless Napoleon pledged 
f for the restoration of Poland. But the French 
peror did not fully commit himself. 


The decisive battle 
of Jena, i 


1 1806, brought one of Poland's tyrants to the dust, 
and, ly the treaty of Tilsit, Prussian Poland was restored to a 
partial independence, under the title of the Grand Duchy of 
Warsaw ; and a large addition of Polish territory Was made 
to itin LSO9, by the treaty of Shoenbrunn, at the expense 
of Austria. In 1512, when he: commenced the campaign 
tinst Russia, which, in his proclamations, he called * the 
second Polish war,’’ he issued 
nnounced that 


a manifesto, in which he 
Poland would be greater than she had been 
ler Stanislas, and he authorized the Poles to take up arms 
everywhere but in the Austrian provinees, the integrity of 
which he had guaranteed. 


Yet, by the articles of his seeret 
eaty with Austria, he had provided for an exchange of such 
mart of Austrian Poland as would be equivalent to them. 
‘probably looked forward to the independence of Poland 


} 
i 
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as the result of his success; and had he thrown away the 
scabbard and solemnly pledged himself to Polish independ- 
enee, considering it not merely as the consequence ot vic- 
tory, but as the most powerful means of securing it, the 
result of the campaign might have been very different. 
But he had probably grown too much of a politician and 
an emperor to trust to the national feelings and popular 
enthusiasm, to which he had owed the brilliant victories of 
his youth.* In his conversations with O’Meara at St. 
H[elena,t he said he had intended to have made Ponia- 
towski king of Poland, had he succeeded in Russia, for, 
said the illustrious exile, “ he was a noble character, full 
of honor and bravery.” To the soldierly qualities of the 
Poles, he bore this testim lOny ‘They are a brave n: itlonh, and 
make good soldiers. In the i | whie h prev: ails 1 lh the north- 
ern countries, the Pole is better than the Frenchman.” Na- 
poleon adds, that were it not for the premature severity of 
the winter, and the burning of Moscow, which defeated his 
desigus, he would have abolished nobility, and proclaimed 
the emane ipation ot the se ris, not only in Russia Ah, gle but 

1 Polish Russia Had he done this in time, instead ¢ in- 
peer” 0 it, he might have died emperor ot France by the 
treaty of Vienna, in ISL5, Russia obtained the duchy of 
Warsaw, which was formed into a kingdom, with a liberal 
coustitution, with the understanding that his other Polish 
provinces should be incorporated with it, and that it should 
be as distinct from Russia as Hungary was from Austria. 
That understanding was flagrantly violated, and faith was 
not ke pt in anyt thing. For a time, howe ver, though far from 
eu joylug the blessings of freedom, the Poles enjoyed a de- 
gree ol prosperity, and made an amount of Rinne far 
be yond what they had evere _* rienced under the weak fOoV- 
ernment of its elected kings, ¢ r the blind rule of its StOrMy 
Diets. The condition of ~ ae in spite of oppression, mar- 
vellously improved, from the mere effect of a steady rule 
and a strong government—a plain proof that this was all 
the coun try needed at any time to develop its civilization, and 
enable it to take a high rank among the nations of the earth. 
The new constitution, framed by a commission and solemnly 
sanctioned by Alexan ler, Was good, resembling that of 


1 


England; and, had it been faithfully observed, all would have 
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been well with the Poles. gut it was violated by the 
Emperor-king, violated by his brother Constantine, who was 
commander-in-chief of the army at Warsaw, and violated 
shamefully by his successor, Nicholas, who declared by 
proclamation, on his accession to the imperial throne and the 
kingdom of Poland, that, “the constitution which the 
emperor and king, Alexander L., of glorious memory, had 
given the Poles, should remain without any changes ;’”’ and 
to this declaration he added the solemn sanction of an oath : 
“In pledge, I promise and swear before God that I will 
observe the constitutional charter, and that I will exert all 


my care to maintain its observation.”’* Had the King of 


Poland not been the Emperor of Russia, he would probably 
have observed his oath, under the fear of deposition; but, 
being the head of so powerful an empire, he could violate it 
with impunity, and hedid, “ The union, on one head, of the 
crown of the autocrat and the constitutional King of Poland 
is one of those political monstrosities which could not by 
possibility long endure. Every one foresaw that the king- 
dom ot Poland would be to Russia the germ of liberal 
institutions, or itself perish under the iron hand of its despot. 
The question was soon resolved.”’+ Kosciusko predicted that 
the Russians would fill the chief places of government, and 
soon treat the Poles as their subjects. So it turned out. 


The article of the constitution which declared the liberty ot 


the press was nullified, and other encroachments followed. 
The Diet of 1830 fought bravely for their liberties, and threw 
out, by a large majority, a bill to abolish the responsibil ity of 
ministers, one of the fundamental articles of the constitution. 
They also impeached the two ministers who had signed the 
ordinance for the suspension of the liberty of the press. A 
change in the political existence of Poland Was how ope niv 
threatened. Patriots were thrown into prison, and the 
publicity of debate in the Diet was abolished by royal ordi- 
nance. Coustantine, the viceroy at Warsaw, though married 
to a native of Poland, and proud beyond measure of its 
troops, which he called “the first in the world,” was by 
nature capricious and passionate, and perpetrate dd the most 
atrocious acts of ‘despoti sm. Aninsurrection at le neth broke out, 


t Letter to Prince Adam Czartoryski, June 13, 1s 
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which extended to the army, and which compelled him to flee to 
St. Petersburg. The nation rose to arms as one man; and the 
most decided proof of the benefits derived from the regular 
government which it had for the last fifteen years enjoyed 
was, that it now made a very different stand from what it did 
under Kosciusko, and, with a quarter of its old territory and 
population, it maintained, for the first time, in 1531, an 
equal contest with the forces of the Czar.* They defeated 
the Russians, in several battles, with half their numbers, but 
were compelled to succumb, at last, to tremendous odds, 
aided by Austria and Prussia, who sent corps of observation 
to the frontiers, and pledged themselves to prevent any sup- 
plies of arms or ammunition, and leave no chance of suecor 
to the little kingdom, in maintaining the contest with its 
gigantic enemy, And Poland was once more blotted from 
the map of Europe. But, though Austria thus fulfilled her 
engagement to Russia, she dreaded the incorporation ot 
Poland with Austria, and was willing that its independence 
should be preserved, and negotiated a treaty with the Poles, 
for their acceptance of a king of the house of Austria, pro- 
vided England and France would sanetion the arrangement. 
Negotiations took place between the two latter powers, and 
France was anxious to stand by Poland, if England would 
consent. But Lord Palmerston—then foreign minister—con- 
cluded that the Belgian revolution was enough on his hands, 
and told the Polish envoy he could not interfere. All that 
France did was, to send M. de Montemart to St. Petersburg 
to endeavor to obtain favorable terms for the Poles; but 
Nicholas gave him his answer by a significant motion of his 
hand aeross his throat, showing he was not unmindful of his 
murdered father’s fate, and which may be rendered into Eng- 
lish by the familiar eR ‘¢Tt is neck or nothing with me.’’t 
Nie hol: is feare ad, or attected to fe ar, the Russian nobles, whose 
hatred ot the Poles Is intense, The history ot Russia in con- 
nection with Poland presents a coutinued series of blood- 
stained pages. Battle after battle nourished their mutual 
hate, and for a long time it had been the settled feeling of 
boch that Russia or Poland must fall. It is, perhaps, fortu- 
nate for the rest of Europe that this feeling has always exist- 
ed; for, if they had been united in heart, the whole south 
of Europe would lie at the merey of their invading armies. 


* Alison. + Louis Blanc, ii, 445, 451. 
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When the revolution was crushed, many unfortunate Poles, 
driven from their country, sought refuge in Hungary. The 
Austrian government, which favored the interests of Russia, 
forbade the harboring of rebels against a friendly power ; but 
the sympathy for them was too strong to permit the mandate 
to be obeyed. In defiance of Austrian spies and police, the 
nobles continued to offer them hospitality, and, passing them 
on from one to another, maintained and concealed them in 


their houses for many years. Among others, the mother of 


Kossuth, with the consent of her husband, gave a home t 
the exiles, and strained the little fortune of the family to the 
utmost, to provide for their necessities.* In the Hungarian 
revolution of 1848-9, this hospitality was requited by the 
services of Generals Dembinski and Bem, and other Polish 
officers. 

In 1832, the Czar declared Poland to be henceforth an 
integral part of the Russian empire, and no longer a separate 
nationality. In 1846, a fresh attempt to restore its inde- 
pendence was made at Cracow, which ended in the subjuga- 
tion of this last remnant of ancient Poland, and its annexation 
to Austria. In the insurrections of 1545, many of the Poles 
sympathized and fought with the revolutionists, particularly 
in Hungary ; and it was the fear of the suecess of the cause 
of Hungarian independence leading to another revolution in 
Poland, that indueed the Czar to lend his arms tothe suppres- 
sion of that formidable revolt, which, but for his aid to 
Austria, would have been victorious, dismembering the em- 
pire of the house of Hapsburg, and revolutionizing all Ger- 


~ 


many. During the last four months, serious disturbances 
have arisen in Warsaw, which seem but the premonitory 
symptoms of another political earthquake. 

The partition of Poland was the model of all those acts 
of rapine which have been committed by monarchs ou repub- 
licans during the wars excited by the French revoiution. No 
single cause has contributed so much to alienate mankind 
from ancient institutions, and loosen their respect for estab- 
lished governments. 


* Hungary and its Re nut s, Lond Is54. 
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In our opinion, there is not one of thi unber but could be spar 
, ' + 12 . 
ir, W ou 1s etl or colninerce, Dut qua KS ol 
y kind si good s lic rs; moral sts of allages haver iked th th 
ong the « is, if only because the very name of quack pre- 
Iipposes a tendency to lie and cheat, which is cowardly per se. At all 


events, a large number, probably three-fourths, would claim exemption 


I 





om draft on various grounds; and, ina large majority of cases, the claim 
could denied, since a considerable proportion of the fraternity have 
limped ts of one kind or other, the discovery of which would require 
ho ¢ te researches on thre pat of the surgeon, \t ke ust ha the 
funct es have graduated in various other kinds of business; for 
which, it seems, their tulents vere not suitavie, Finally, they turned 
their attention to insuring t r neighbors against calamities from which 
is OV if nt. thre were bt exempt t selves | nt ] they e- 
Ame ‘ nce ! Ili { Onda! c= t! cy Were too Th i i Lint Romeo's Ap the 
ul e world was not their f id, nor the world’s law ;” but, ones 
mem “ { L « vy. they rie itower of strength, to a I l 
eo | \ a rh ! nt of tn fuir speeches and he 
pro S 
re was leed, w t ! system was a ver 

rotect nto all who el e to i Themselves of its benents ; it Is sos 

\ | f i lw s cient capita ind f 

| l t vt t there are as honest and honorable companies at the 





the d y is, to distir sh the semblance fi t tv. If w 
re to e its own “state nts,” there is no company but has 
x! “ e resources in amount of capital sutlicient to Insure | t 
t States ind with this it is prepared to do anything of w 
+ can be s posed to be capable t s 1 is the qua aoct 
ul of diseases in others, while dy himself of « imp 
tion or some d malady 
This is1 ether new, although we are told, by those sarans 
ré rarad resent as, pu? ell é.t ive oT pr ress ind ¢] itior 
hat t ncients knew not of insuranes For example, that leat 


le + 
l ms s that l Ss, at events, no in the ¢ se 
vided le s that t was wi \ known to t Grreeks and iy . 
& | ent chro 3) ul of books w n for t ex 
! promotit rnorance instead of te re t the i 
ew vol to whom on I { t ver W AS rite 
ea Art I 1X ) 
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RY OF INSURANCE COMPANIES. pt., 
i poor man has been ruined in this way. There 
ember instances of persons sent tothe state prison 
a charge of this kind. In a similar manner, inno 








cent persons are ote ( irged with the murd ‘of the person whose life 
is insured; thus, husbands charged with the murder of their Wives, 
sons with the murder of their fathers, & and, even when the charge is 
not proved, an amount of injury is done to the accused hich the whole 
amount insured could not indem1 ify him for. 

But why, it may be asked, are not outrages like these exposed? So 
they are, sometimes. But those having plenty of money can easily make 
it appear, to those who do not care to examine the circumstances, that, 


‘in 
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swindlers, 





they are the injured party. The 
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company’s stock is at least a million, the assets nearly twice that athount 
Sometimes the worthy president himself condescends to write articles « 
this kind. His contributions to the Sunday papers, which cireulat 
chiefly in the Bowery, have acquired for him a certain celebrity, wh 
some, perhaps, would envy, though th y consist chi y ot eulog es 
on himself, and have to be paid for out of the enormous stock of th 
company. But it is not alone the newspapers, daily and weekly, that 
interested in maintaining the high reputation of the company under « 
sideration. We doubt whether there is a single barbe r, OF any standin, 
in the States of New York, New Jerse y, or Connecticut, esta 
lishment the advertisement of the company does not occupy a conspi t 


place ; and the same m Ly be said of hotel-ke pers, steam boat captail 











&e., &e. short, of all who have any extensive intercourse with t 
pub e willing to say handsome things fora consideration, withous 
examining too curiously whether the re deceived or not. 

rrue, this is an extreme cas Num l t] 
are not many of them w ) their char t s 
this; though they carry it 1 lh too far. Now, need any one be told 
that legitimate business of anv kind does not need so extensive a syste? 
of quackery to recommend it to public patronage? and we have not said 
a word about its ‘drummers,’ who are resolved to make people ins 
whether they will or not. One might be exensed for doubting wheth: 
parties who act in this way would pay in any case, where the amount is 
large: but this would not d Even the mock-auctioneers must sor 
times give a bargain; if they ited in every instance, they would s 
be shunned by the most stupid, The same remark applic sto the ga ) 
who sometimes allows his ¢ pponent to win. When the quack ins ul 
company pays $10,000, to party, it serves as a new bait toca 
gudgeons. It must red that if $10,000 bring $100 ) it is 
laid out to good advant tho thr to the river 

Not e could e for the morality and patriotism 

sort of insurar t ot which we ive been sp k- 

g, than the comp r formed for the purpose of securing 

exempt from drafting for t timid who are willing to pay Phes 
\ lex ipta ind Ss s fo i for a suitable consid 
tion They, too, were « x a goodly amount of business until tl 
Government ¢ short t r operations ist as it should have dor 
Now, the s scarcely o1 I tlic \ wel thus wi ng to prevent 
enlistment as much as Ss vo i t connected d tly « 
rectly with some insurance company pretending to secure all from s 
a certain amount; and that the new enterpris al the approval of ft 
old companies is sufficiently « t, from t fuet that the latter 
given as references In s 1 ‘ ‘ stem requires refort 
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o make money by preventing enlistments are not 
deserve to be taken in hand by the poli e. If there 
rease of what is nothing better than legalized gambling, 
1 years, as there has been during the last seven, why, 


residents, vice-presidents, actuaries, &c., 


‘take to insure anything; they 


is and ludicrous than those of the 


ions st mn 
mes, when the companic s of our English cousins used 
ire female virtue, engaging to pay a handsome sum in 
the insured lady should suffer any serious detriment. 
wad ta of : han} » iin sediaibiail ~~ 
ded to above may thank us for the suggestion ; for 1t 1s 
attention. At all events, we merely state an his- 
work of Francis, the title of which stands at the 
W i list of thirty insurance projects, which 
\ i f Fe ile Chastity. 
break ~ . 
| 4 vu 
cP s insu leath Geneva 
\ i i ol a Insurance office for horses 
3, st ( vn Tavern, Smithfield.” 
3 ¢ . uly sed, too, both in prose and 
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from the classical languages ; the view taken of comparison; the compre- 


hensive treatment of auxilaries, and directions for their proper use, the 





introduction of need as an auxiliary of the present potential,” &c. (p. 6). 

Without any disposition to be harsh towards Mr. Quackenbos, we must 
say, that his pretending to do away with the neuter gender shows that he 
does not understand himself what he undertakes to teach others. In the 
class-room, with his pupils around him, he may be an excellent instructor. 
The boys might believe him, and think he had accomplished a great 
feat, if he told them he had done away with the neuter cender—that is, 
done away with neither one nor the other ; for this is what is meant by 
neuter—a mere technical term, composed of the Latin ne and uter, and 
adopted for convenience’ sake. But let us see how the doing away is 
effected. Instead of neuter nouns, our author gives us “* Nouns destitute 
of gender.” What an improvement! The detinition follows, thus: 
‘*“Many nouns are destitute of gender. Things without life are neither 
male nor female: Aence, the nouns that represent them have no gender.” 


[his is the sort of thing we are to regard as grammar made easy! The 


neuter gender having been engrafted on English from the classical lan- 
guages, it can only be regarded as a foreign element, and therefore should 


be set aside. Our author forgets that, if this be a good reason for doing 


away with the neuter gender, the same would apply to our cases, conjuga 
} 1] 


tions, moods, tenses, &c., for we have borrowed all from the classical 


iin for the new feature, entitled, ** the view 
taken of comparison,” except it consists in the distinctions of proper, mul- 


tiplicative, pronominal, ordinal, cardinal, numeral, and common, applicd by 
Professor Quackenbos to different adjectives; but even these are not new. 


ble to see how they can facilitate the study of gram 








New or old, we are un 


mar, or render the sul 


ject much more attractive than usual. But, perhaps, 
it may be different with need, of which our author has made an auxiliary 
verb of the potential mood, Although he claims great credit for this as 
an invention of his own, the idea is quite as old as that of the neuter 


gend r. It would not have re juired a large amount of research, on his 


part, to have discovered that several writers on grammar have ranked the 
word under consideration among auxiliaries of the potential mood; but 

; . 4 + +; } 
ot one grammarian worthy of the name. IT need is no more potential 


mood than J want, I desi "é, I lack &c., to which it is an equival nt. It 


is the Sfalne iis tl ( ] Alin ¢7eo, in lige , Or careo, In the Fr neh, it is best 
rendered by manquer or aroir besoin ; in the Italian, by essere bisognosa, or 
wer bisogno ; in the Spanish, by necesitarse, or haber menester, &e. ti 
" of these stances, the verb might be called an auxiliary of the 


potential mood; but this w uuld not alter it in any way, or facilitate, in 


ext time we shall hear 
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a alan al } ¢ ‘ } 5 ie } } — 
or preten led to make, the change, will claim that he has factiltatea the 


study of grammar by the operation; whereas, the truth is, that, except so 





far as the original signitications of the terms are concerned, the science ol 


grammar is not affected in the slightest degree by what is merely the 
substitution of one word for another, Yet, this is the sort of Improve 


ment which, according to the Messrs. Appleton, is to cause a revolution 





| in teaching grammar, and by which, according to the author himself, the 
| 


"a sudden become attractive. 


t 


science, from being dry and hard, | 





But one word more as tothe definitions of the latter In the very first 
his erammar. he tells us that “Thoughts are expressed by 
[his is true, so far as it goes; but the inference is, that by no 





other means can thoughts be expressed; whereas, a painting, a landseape 














nay. a nod, or a gesture, may express more than the most eloquent 
oration. We have the authority of Longinus for the opinion, that 
the s of on a certain occasion described by Homer, 
was not only more expressive, but more sublime than the most ro 
priate \ ls.* and we have a similar instance of the eloquence of 
silence the meeting of JEneas with Dido in Hades, where the god 
dess, full of contempt and indignation for the unmanly treatment she 
had ree ved from him, as the rew ird of her hospita ity ind love, 
¢ stood averted. with her eyes fixed on the ground, not deigning even t » look 
at him.t But, according to Mr. Quackenbos, she expressed no thoughts, 
since she made use of no words. “Thoughts,” he tells us further, “may 
be either spoke or writter Grammar. therefore, teaches us how t 
speak and write cort etly languages, such as English, Freneh, 
Latin, have different peculiarities. ence, erery language has its ow! 


What can be more logical than this! The syllogism is nea 








ly as perfect as that formed by saying, The Professors in most collegiate 
echools can teach their vernacular tongue, the fore, every bods wl 
chooses to call himself a professor, or an author, can do the same. But 
enoug What is strange is, that it is necessary to say one word in cor 
demnat of sucl vwoks, ina count where ample provisions are made t 
place at le st the rudiments of education within the reach of all. Certau 
intelligent teacher need be told that the Quackenbos Grammar w | not 
rfection in the class-room,” or “create an entire revolutior ‘ 
whatever, except it be, perhaps, in the quackery by which the 
I ec are led to buy books of tl kind, Intelligent parents often wonder 
how it is that teachers, who ought to know better, are so anxious to in 
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oO not possess a single merit to recommend them; but 


o understand the whole affair: for it isno longer 
‘ments are presented to a certain class of teachers 


end books that could never hope to be introduced 


In short, the teacher, willing to aid in carrying out 
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uniary interest in the work himself. Of course, then, 
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imals,in Ten Books. Translated by Ricnarp 
St. John’s College, Oxford. London: Henry G,. 
Charles Welford, English Publishers’ Depot. 


» have consulted this work have any idea of the 
ous knowledge it contains; and, the more they 
the more surprised they will be. Still mor 


f all nat 


to which the best modern naturalists of all nations 


[he universal use made of it in this way would 


ere a voluminous work. But it is the reverse o 


before us includes the whole ten books which 
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The Theaetetus of Plato, with a Revised Text and English Notes. By the 
Rev. Lewis CampBe.t, M. A., late Fellow of Queen’s College, Oxford. 
London. 1862. 

This is an excellent edit 


‘ —one which we should wish 


ion of one of the best of the Platonic dialogue 8 


to see extensively used in our colleges and 


seminaries. The editor is a Greek scholar of the first class; we doubt 


whether he is surpassed by any Englishman of the present day, and there 
are but few Germans who can claim a more familiar acquaintance with 
the language of Plato. The notes, however, are mostly borrowed—the 


majority being almost literal translations from German notes on the same 


author. But they are nothing the worse on this account; we mention the 
fact, only because, so far as we have seen, in the hurrie 


been able to give at the w rk, the source from which they are taken is 





not ma knowl age d. In as hool-book, espe inlly, it 1s always better to 
adopt the views of others, when they prove to be sound and correct, that 
to give views of our own which we know could not stand the test of erit 
rag ‘ ‘ ‘ i 
cism. Our school-book publishers, as well as compilers, would do well to 
bear this in 1 dl thev ou t to nderstand that it would be better to 
. all +] ner } tt nt ¢ + ] 
borrow all in, being I tLe] tO iead The na 
The whole of this dialogue may be regarded as a discussion on the 
nature of science. Those who take part in it are, first, Euclides and 


Terpsion, and then Socrates, Theodores and Theactetus, the last having 


the honor of giving it his name. Need we say how much is to be expected 


from such a discussion, reported by the divine Plato? The Greek text 
ti pres it edition mtains a the emendat ns approved by t] best 
German scholars I 5 corres y printed ] 4 latter may well | 3 
ré card d as a matter of « irse: but how seldom can the same be said of 
text-books published in this city ¢ and what can annoy and contuse either 
student or teacher more than typographical errors in a dead language ? 
Re é lati m and Science i reapect to 0 sens B Llical lees ir hes, &c. 
By the Rev. Bourciizr Wrey Savire, M. A. London. 1862 

This book is much more curious than instructive or edifying. Many 
will regard it as amusing, though written in a style sufliciently grave f 
tragedy. The process by which Mr. Savile reconciles the testimony of 
science with that of Scripture has, at least, the merit of being simple; it ' 
needs no v« ry abstruse caic tions ; all that is nece ssary is, to use a tt] 


multiplication. The 





whether he spoke otf second, or third of the week, but sever 
thovsand years, which made the six days to consist of 42,000 years! The 
period allotted to man on earth he computes to be 6,000 years; to this is 


| to be added the millennium, which makes a thousand mors 


| When the latter period is expired, Christ will cease to have any kingly 
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1en, and not till then, will the world be 
finished off. In the mean time, the Father is resting from the work of 
creation, according to the verse in Genesis, which tells us that the Lord 
rested on the seventh day, &e. Science may now make the world as old 


as it will; all desiring to be orthodox have only to add to the length of 


the six days in proportion; for each may as easily be made 77,000 as 
T.000, 


By these remarks we may seem to misré present the learned author; 
¢ 


ise, For example, he reasons as follows, at page 


256: “And thus we gather from Revelation that the seventh day, or 


resting time, as we m t termit, of the demiurgic Creator means a period 
of seven thousand years. ence, it may be logically proved that each of 
the ‘six days’ mentioned in the first chapter of Genesis represents a 
period of equal duration.” The American publishers of Spurgeon’s Ser- 


mons. Cummings’ Great Tribulation, &e., would do well to note this logie, 


for it 1s st in their line, the very sort of theologic il ecaleulation their 
, , ’ ’ 4 
patrons want—not unlike their own calculation, when they call their first 
14 tha thirtiot! 
en ‘ , 


It is much to be regretted, for the cause of science, that the learned 
author of this work was not spared to finish it. This he could have done 
to \ S sfuctior one year; but be it reme mix red, that it contail s 
the results of nearly a whole lifetime of careful researches. M. Biot 
proves that both the Hindoos and Chinese were well acquainted with 

stronomy and kindred sciences thousands of years anterior to our era, It 


but right that justice should be done in this way; there is no feeling 


than that which w ld rob antiquity of the fruits of its labor 


Palmer's Hand Book: A Book Artificial Limbs. By B. Frank. 
PaLMer, Surgeon-Artist, Inventor of the Palmer Wooden Leg, & 


8vo. New York and Philadelphia. 1862 
W ha n favored with proof sheets of this now most usef 
0] Our first wish is, after a careful examination, that it may be soon 
| ished It embraces a succinct, but compre! ensive, history of the art 
of re] ng amputated limbs; new rules for amputation, which are daily 
g rnew adherents amongst the best class of surgeons ; and a synopsis 
of the information previously published in the “ Bane and Antidote,” and 
the “Surgical Adjuvant.” The work is illustrated with a new set of well 
executed cuts, got up expressly forit by the inventor, who, we are glad to 


s recently established an office in New York. 


Long before our present troubles commenced, Mr. Palmer had become 
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HISTORY. 


throughout Europe, especially in England, as a 


. ye 
cial liml 





¢ 


rreon-artist. 


oro 
viv 


He 


at the creat National 


Exhibition of London, and had been similarly distinguished at Paris as hav 
ing transcended all competition. We are all the more pleased at these su 
cesses on the part of an American competitor, becanse we are assured 
that in several instances Mr. Palmer has furnished his admiral limbs 
to several of our wounded soldiers, at less eir cost, and ent y 
gratis to some. It is pleasant to observe that the Government has evinced 
its appreciation of his humane generosity and patriotism as thus manifested, 
for we learn that he is now engaged in making one thousand legs 
officially ordered for the United States troops. We hope that some pr 
vision will be made by which the poor maimed privates, in both army ! 
navy, who, of cours ire themselves unable to afford the expense, ¢ 
be furnished with a plain style of the Palmer limb; for the t 
require some scrutiny to dise over that they were not still hn the « 
ment of the limbs they had rot from 1 iture 
SIOGRAPHY AND HISTORY 
Life and Letters of Was ton Irving. By his Nephew, Pir levine 
Vol. Il, 12mo, pp. 492. New York: G. P. Put: 2 

We are glad to s that Mr. Irving ir proves as he proce * At the 
opening of his first ve , he seemed to us to enter into needless det s 
as to the genealogy of his illustrious unck nd we did not hesitate to 
say so. We were influenced in this, however, more by fears for the futur 
than dissatisfaction with the past, feeling satisfied that the author « 
Bracebridge Hall had left ample materials for an interesting biography, 
independently of all conjectural matter that extended further than tl 
usual brief reference to the most pr ent members of the family vii 
he belonged. And it is well known that we do not shrink from giving 
pression to whatever opinion we entertait We are well aware that | 
lishers gene lly regard this as a grave fault indeed, mar \ of them hav 
given us their views on the subj in a manner that renders it impos 
for us to doubt the fact Fortunately, or, perhaps, unfortunately, we are 
not of atimid nature: otherwise, we sl ld have been frightened long 
sine from sp iking, of anvt g 1 book rm, in othe terms thant 
of eulogy and appreciatior But Mr. Putnam does not belong to the 
who regard a criticism as a personal attack, for w h there has been som 
malignant and vindictive motiv but, on the contrary, so f 
learn, he is ir favor of eit ite criticism ] s, indeed S the case 
all educated and thoughtful men; but such are very few in “ the trad 
It is also to be observed, that those who publish t best works are t 
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least opposed to criticism, Nor is it difficult to understand the reason, 
This, too, will account for the equanimity with which Mr. Putnam can 


1 stand highest in his estimation; and it 


read riticism oO books whic 
read a criticism n KS Wiil 





























affords us all the more pleasure to acknowledge the merits of his publica- 
' . 1 } } . ° H | , 
tions—especially of such as the valuable and interesting work now 
I J 
betore u 
The table of contents of the second volume is well caleu to 
| - * tar + =a) reader sag} ¢ te Lanter " a 
awaken the interest of the reader, n each of seventeen chapters, we are 
presented with a large variety; and it is but rarely we meet with a 
singl ssage which we can say is superfluous, or which we should wish 
to ha unitted in a second edition. The bic grapher has evinced great 
discrimination in this respect: he gives us just what we have a right to 
expect; and whatever needs an explanation receives it, without any need- 
ss profusion of words. We are sorry that we have but little room for 
extracts on the present occasion; we can not forbear, however, to give 
ome two t these we must select mort for their bre ity tl in for Vv 
‘ they pos s over numbers of others bv v the es 
The first letter in t second volume, w from Paris, is 
fr I} to rother Wil] it shows that, so early as 1820, he 
l an « t nes s well as to literature 
William Irving 
Pants, Sept 1820 
1s, Se} 
My Dear B 
| ist drawn two sets of Exchange on you, one at 60 and another at 90 days 
for $1,000cach. I presume Peter has writteW at large about the project t 
wi these bills are drawn. I will, however, give a few particulars. On ir way 
f } ind here we stopped at Havre, where we unexpectedly found Mr. Edward 
( ! whohad just put asteamboat on the Seine,to run between Havre and Rouen. 
It ude but one trip; but the prospects were so favorable that Mr. Beasley, our 
who is well acquainted with the river and its localities, had entered warmly 
into e enterprise. We took passage in the steamboat for Ronen, struck 
with the populousness of the banks of the river, the quantity of lon 
ts waters,and the magnificence of the scenery It appeared to be ie of the 
stad tageous places possible for steam navigation, both as to procuri: t 
and passengers; and we both at the same time conceived the ea thatas " 
new enterprise of the kind would be a most promising mode of turning 
nt of money and some activity of talent and exertion to large account is 
t like a mere random experiment, for Mr. Church, the conductor of the 
had already proved his apacity by his very successful attempts on the Garon 
rhe circumstance, too, of the parties owning the boat being such intimate friends 
was greatly in favor of a participationin the concern. After our arrival in Par 
we talked the matter over with one another and with Mr. Church, and Peter wrot 
to Beasley He has since been at Rouen and is at present at Havre, w e, after 
making minute examinations, all which tend to confirm us more and more in our 
anticipations, he has made arrangements for taking a share in the general concern 
(which will include two other boats about to be built) to the amount of ten thousand 
dollars | have agreed to embark one-half of the amount ($5,000), trust is 
‘t more than the value of my literary property in the hands of E. I., and shall draw 
on you to that amount Asit willno doubt be in advance of the proceeds of 1 
writings, you must avail yourself of them as they come in; or, if it is nece 
your convenience, you may dispose of the copyrights.’’—pp. 14, 15. 


in his disposition and character, as he did in his writings. His letter to 





Leslie, the painter, while engaged with his portr: 
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illustration. No one was more sensitive, in regard to his personal appear- 


ance, than Goldsmith: but the author of the Sketch Book was a much 
more handsome man than the author of the Vicar ef Wakefield ; indeed, 
the difference was so great as to present a strong contrast; for “ poor 


Goldy” was one of the homeliest of men. The artist has rather the ad- 


vantage of the author in the following passage : 
gf I 


‘| received a letter from Peter Powell, in which he speaks of my portrait being 
in the engraver’s hands, and that it is painted in the old Venetian costume I hope 
you have not misunderstood my meaning when I spoke about the costume in which 
I should like to be painted. I believe I spoke something about the costume of 
Newton's portrait. I meant Newton’s portrait of me, not of himself. If you 
recollect, he painted me as if in some kind of an overcoat. with a fur cape; a d 
that had nothing in it remarkable, but which merely avoided any present fashion 
that might ina few years appear stupid. The Venetian dress which Newton painted 
himself in would have a fantastic appearance, and savor of affectation. If itis not 
too late, I should like to have the thing altered. Let the costume be simple and pic- 
turesque, but such a one as a gentleman might be supposed to wear occasionally at 
the present day. I only wanted you to avoid the edges, and corners, and angles 
with which a modern coat is so oddly and formally clipped out at the present day. 
‘IT received yesterday yours of the 19th,’ writes Leslie in re ply, ‘and hasten to re 
lieve your mind from any apprehensions you may entertain with regard to the cos- 
tume of your portrait, which is stillin my room exactly in the state in which you 
last saw it. I shall finish it in a day or two,strictly according to your wishes. The 
Venetian dress was only a phantom of Peter Powell's imagination, conjured 
disturb your evening dreams.’ ’’—p. 29. 








ress 


The letters of Irving are not so remarkable for brilliancy as one would 
rs. By this we do not mean but that 


} 


naturally expect from his writi 


many of them sparkle with wit and humor, though apparently without 
any effort on his part. We are here reminded of his first interview with 
Moore, to which the latter refers as follows in his diary : 


** December 21, 1820 Dined with McKay at the table d'hote at Meurice’s for the 
purpose of being made known to Mr. Washington Irving, the author of the work 
which has lately had success, the ‘Sketch Book’; a good-looking and intelligent- 
mannered man.’’—p. 


The two authors soon bee ime W irmly attaciie d toe ich other. Irv ing 


writes to his friend Brevoort, speaking in the most enthusiastic terms of 
his new acquaintance 

I have become very intimate with Anacreon Moore, who is living here with his 
family. Searce a day passes without our seeing each other, and he has made me 
acquainted with many of his friends here. He isa charming, joyous fellow; full of 
rank, generous, manly feeling. I am happy to say he expresses himself in the full 
est and strongest manner on the subject of his writings in America, which he pro- 
nounces the great sin of his early life He is busy upon the life of Sheridan and upon 
apoem. His acquaintance is one of the most gratifying things I have met with f 
me time; ashe takes the warm interest of an old friend in me and my concerns. 


pp. 33, 34. 





A letter which he wrote to Moore from Brighton, in 1824, closes thus: 


‘Farewell, my dear Moore. Let me hear from you, if but a line; particularly 
my work pleases you, but don't say a word against it. Iam easily put out of 
nor with whatI do. Give as much love to Mrs. Moore as it is respectable in a 
husband to countenance, and tell her I have ordered a copy of my work to be sent 
to her Yours ever, WASHINGTON IRVING." 


pp. 37, 38. 


if 


We find but few extracts from the author's diary in the present volume, 


} ] } } 


1 1G tli Ws have are very good, such @S8 iead us to expect mue that is 
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interesting from this source, whence most of the letters have been given; 
for we understand that the diary is to be reserved for the closing volume. 
Then it will serve as an excellent dessert. The most interesting letters are 


thors and their works; such, for example, as 


se Wilt i rs ive Lu au 
se which show what difficulty Mr. Bryant had in securing the publi- 
lication of his poems in London. We have ce pies of the poet’s letters to 
Washington Irving and Julian C. Verplanck, both written for the purpose 
ff influencing Mr. Murray to undertake the publication. We quote a 
paragraph from Mr. Bryant's letter to Irving, which shows how anxious 
the former was to have his poems published in London: 

[have written to Mr. Verplanck, desiring him to give me a letter to you on the 
subject; but as the packet which takes out my book will sail before l can receive 
an answer, | have presumed so far on your goodness as to make the application 
myself. May Ll ask of you the favor to write to Mr. Murray on the subject as soon 
as you receive this? In my letter to him I have said nothing of the terms, which of 
course will depend upon circumstances which | may not know, or of which | can- 
1ot judge. Ishould be glad to receive something for the work, but if he does not 
think it worth his while to give anything, | had rather that he should take it for 


nothing, than that itshould not be published by a respectable bookseller.’’—p. 472. 


' 








Both, it seems, did their best, but Murray declined. Mr. Andrews, 


who was by no means so well known as Murray, finally undertook to pub- 

the poems, On condition that Irving would edit them. The latter 

ed todo s 1 dedicated the volume to Rogers, the poet. low 

iteful Mr. Bryant felt for the friendly pains thus taken sufficiently 

{ ‘ ‘ ‘ P f +t} hia +) _ . , 

| s mn 1c | S it t ol iankKes, 1whiech 1@ TOMOWINY passage 

oO 

7 es Had your kindness been limited to procuring the publication of the 
work, I should still have esteemed the favor worthy of my particular acknowl 

ment; but by giving it the sanction of your name, and presenting it to the British 

publ with a recommendation so powerful as yours, on both sides of the Atlantic, 

i f iat you have done me an honor in the eves of my countrymen, and of the 





But we find we can proceed no further. Were we to copy every inter- 


» we could find room for little besides 









in our Whole number. At all events, we take it for granted that it is not 
necessary ; that there are few, if any, of our readers who will not read the 
whole work. For our own part, we have seldom spent a pleasanter hour 
han that devoted to the above hurried colar ce 
V ires sur la Vie publique et privé 

s, d'apres ses Lettres et des Piéces inédités conservées a | ( 


t ue Impériale. Par A. Cueverver Inspecteur-General de | 
tion Publique. 2 vols, London: D, Nutt. 1862 


Che more we learn on the subject of finance just now the better; and 


as well as instructive, in these volumes. 
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Master of Re juests, a position which he soon changed for that of Intend 
ant of the Army. This, it seems, was a lucrative office, for Foug let soon 
became rich. But he was as fond of knowledge as he was of money; and, 
as offices were then bought and sold like other commodities, he was soon 


able to purchase the appointment of Attorney General to the Parliament. 








He was now on the direct road to power, and he despised no means that 


seemed likely to aid him in securing as much of it as possible. Ilaving 


t 4 
once secured the goud-will of Mazarin, which he was not slow in doing, 


almost any officehe wished was at his command. IHlis choice was the Fi- 


nance Department of Government, of which, accordingly, he was appointed 


Superintendent. Ile soon showed that he was fully qualified for the 


office, at least so far as his ability to raise money was con erned. Ina 


short time, the treasury, which he found n« arly empty, was neal ly filled ; 


nor did the people seem sensible of any undue drain on their resources or 





I 
industry. A minister armed with the power of the government may raise 





money easily enough; but the great difficulty is to do so without causing 


the people to complain—a difficulty, however, which Fouquet was able to 
surmount. In short, as a financier, he was entirely successful; but he 
soon began to indulge in extravagant habits, both in his official and private 
capacity, until finally nothing less than the position of the great Cardinal 
( would satisfy his ambition. This soon led to his fall; but his financial 


system is not the less instructive on this account. Viewing the wor 


NN be fore 
us in any light, it is worthy of careful perusal. There is a useful moral 


lesson in remembering that he who had once more money at his command 


than any other man in Europe, had to spend the evening of his days, when 
had most need for comfort, in a miserable dungeon, where he had 

scarcely the necessaries of life. Let the miserable fate of Fouqnet be a 

warning to those who would enrich themselves at the public expense. 

A Discourse, in commemoration of th Life and Character of the late 


on the Il ights, 

' y Isaao Fe! 

D. D., Chancellor of the University of the City of New York. Pub 
t 


ork 
lished at the request of the Consistory of the Church on the Heights 


“ch 
B 


t 


New York: Board of Publication of the R. P. Dutch Church. 


It is not often that we read the funeral orations of the pres lay 
Not that the death of a good man does not afford a subject which is s 
e of noble thoughts, but because modern eulogies are so bombastic and 
extravagant as tu degenerate into satires. We do not mean that no praise 
should be given. In this respect, we hold with Horace, that “ valor uncel 
ited ditfers little from cowardice entombed.” 
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Nor do we object to the adage, ‘* De mortuis nihil nisi bonum.” We are not 
of those who would criticise the dead while their grave is yet open; we 
would rather draw a veil for the present over that part of their character 
which we could not commend. But itis too often forgotten that few efforts 
requirea higher degree of culture, taste and eloquence, than to do justice to 
the merits of a departed friend before a promiscuous audience, without in- 
curring the charge of fulsomeness and exaggeration. So satisfied were the 
ancients of this, that none but the most accomplished orators were permit 

ted to pronounce the usual eulogium on their great men. This rule was 
observed even in the case of those regarded as tyrants, and who were slain 
as such. Hence it was that even the conspirators did not dare to prevent 
Mark Antony from delivering his celebrated oration over the dead body 
of Cesur, although they were well aware that it would excite the popu- 
lace against them. In accordance with the same sentiment, we see that 
Hlomer is never more sublime or eloquent than in those passages in which 
the last tribute is paid to the fallen brave. Even the women are invested 
for the time being with the noblest qualities of the orator. The thoughtless 
and erring Helen becomes so eloquent as to rend the heart in her lamenta- 
tion over Hector’s body ; and that she was permitted to do so is held to be 
the best proof that she was regarded, not as a faithless, but as an injured 
woman. In most modern nations, the same respect is paid to those whose 
conduct through life deserved it. This is particularly true of France; and 
hence it is that Bossuet and Bourdaloue have left nothing that will endure 
longer than their funeral orations, For our own part, there are none of 
their efforts we read with more pleasure or profit, although we do not 
pretendto be more disposed than our neighbors to indulge in gloomy 
thoughts. 

The Rev. Dr. Bethune deserved the tribute of intellect. Crude and 
fulsome praise would have been an insult to the memory of such a man. 
We are glad, therefore, that one, in every respect, so well qualified as Dr. 
Ferris, was selected to deliver his funeral oration. And never, in our 
opinion, did the venerable Chancellor succeed better; although, with char- 
acteristic modesty, he calls his fine tribute not an oration, but simply a 
“Discourse.” Those who read it as carefully as we have done will not 
be surprised that the Consistory of the Church in which it was delivered 
passed the following resolution, and communicated it to the author: 


** Resolved, That the thanks of the Consistory be presented to the Reverend Doc- 
tor Ferris for the Discourse delivered by him, at their request, on the 8th instant ; 
that they regard it as a most valuable memorial of the life and character of the 
Reverend Doctor Bethune, and that Doctor Ferris be requested to furnish the Con- 
sistory with the manuscript for publication.” 


It fs to this request, and not to any ambition for fame, on the part of the 
author, we owe the eloquent, scholarly and thoughtful paper now before 


us. But we must hasten to let our readers judge for themselves; premis 
} 


iowever, that a few brief extracts, taken at random, can give no just 


ing 
ing, 
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impression of an oration which partakes so much of the classic model that 
it does not contain a paragraph, or even a sentence, W hic h ( yuld he 
omitted without marring the artistic harmony of the tout ensemble. Thi 
melancholy subject is thus appropriately introduced : 

‘How painful, my brethren, are the partings which occur from t to time in 
social life. Constrained by the demands of business, the husband, t father, the 
son, must leave the circle of loved ones to go far away ; sometimes ill health sends a 
very dear member of the family group to more genial climes; and th nister and 
the people suffer the suspension of mutually happy relations as the frail body the 
faithful laborer yields to the pressure of duty The thought is oppressive that, s 
thousands of miles will intervene, and the vast ocean will separate th ve 
from our care and sympathy. But, above all else, the tainty of life f 
us the apprehension that the parting will never know reunion on ea at " 
shall be left will be the memory of the past.’ 

After alluding to the visit to Europe, undertaken by Dr. Bethune for 
the benefit of his health, but which unhappily resulted is s death, thi 
Chancellor observes 

‘You have kin nvited me, who have k vn him long, even from s boy 
lays, and whose relations to n have always been most pleasant, to | thus 
to f his memor | w 1 1 were abl t } at to } ¢ and 2 
lif I would speak of y land my f 1 in variou . ts 1 1 
né . draw largel m your k ss; butt t to ¢ 
heart 

This is the laneuage of good taste, good sense, and modest s 

- ee +. ¢ wlie -— ee eMart 
such, wt Vish 10 LO De n ( n WmmuaPr ¢ ! ( 
that lass of or rs who t k that a 
pathet they must necessarily use lar words la fusion of them. 
Having thus prepared his audience, the author proceeds to consider his 
iliReus tnon. on af — » nit oT lot ind 
social ma 1 clerge , ] it ¢ a. eof } al “ee 
obs 

rt ‘ ] 1t y r ral 
“il =" \ all tha daneen ate t were a tly enjoyed 

I ' is ft 1 t s \ t t k wi 
( i y l i . ~ \ i i est 
of Vr is W iften 1 pa ts restr t g t st es ofa t What 
they 3 lik t ind w st as f t f 

tt tin tl 1: butt lent was. t rive all the t ' 

is la W i is ly} t t 
seal shad D> " t itcolf f 
‘ it ind early laid, and, w t was 1 “ t} g l 
\ ] 1S20 } ente ( hia ( g i 
tw irs, and w Dr. Mas s father’s 3 
bosom 1, | i } P lent of Dieckins ( l Ca + trans 
‘ i ‘ i W i ! ‘ ‘ ‘ M 
y ; + + + + t . 
rs at rr l issed 8 ‘ minations y v « rt r 
, , Ww tnt f : 
| ttot v B i t t ’ 
Ww t t ind 1] i i W 
l ¢ ' ? ? iT 
‘ é ¢ ‘ that. a " t ¢ 
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lestal to what he became at Utica, and what he was at 


at Phineveck, became the p 
Utiea, became the pedestal of what he was at Philadelphia.” 

Of Dr. Bethune’s literary talents, the author speaks as follows, and, 
although the language is that of a friend, one who is as genial and appre- 


ciative as he is eloquent, it contains no exaggeration : 


‘* A fine natural taste, and that cultivated in the highest degree by judicious read- 


ing and constant pract in the art of composition, gave him very great facility 
ind power. Nothing from his pen would be considered ordinary, while some of the 
1ost finished productions will be found in his writings. He possessed admirable 
qualifications for poetic writing, and, had he given himself to it, would have excelled. 
All he ha ven to us was in the form of brief pieces, some of which, as they have 
been added to our Christian hymnol gy, are universal favorites. Such was the esti- 
mate of his ability in the poetic art, that very large inducements were offered him, 


by a publishing house,to make a volume of the choicest religious poetry in our 
We wer not aware, before the perusal of this pamphl t, that Dr. 
} d 


Bethune was so persevering and profound a student of the Greek an 
Latin classics, although we might have inferred the fact from his clarac- 


teristic liberality of feeling and sentiment: 


But, probably, in familiar acquaintance with classical literature he had no 








superior in the ranks of th lergy. His was not simply wide, but careful, critical, 
reading. One who knew his habits well has strongly said he was a thorough and 
accurat ir, and was specially celebrated for his erudition in classical litera 
ture. He had great contempt for the modern notion that would reject the study of 
ie authors of antiquity, the sources of all the modern languages of civilized nations, 
ind that would cast away the discipline and the literature that are inseparably con- 
vected with them. He read the Greek and Latin poets, and other classic authors, 
with tas! h ease as he read his mother tongue, and continued, during his 
i to study the for mental recreation and culture.”’ 

Although many other works, of much larger size and pretensions, 
await our ex ination, to each of which we cannot devote even a brief 
paragraph, we caunot yet take leave of the “ Discourse” withont availing 
ourselves of another extract one which does credit to the head and heart 


of the learned and kind-hearted author. Wishing that the good Chan- 


cellor may live long to give us many such noble orations, we close with a 
portion of that passage In which Dr. Bethune is considered as **a domestic 
ind social man 


Our friend was formed to enjoy and to grace domestic and social life, as he 
had a warm, confiding, sympathizing heart His frank, open, kind manner drew 
friends around him wherever he lived, and with whomsoever he mingled rhe 











general apprehe erning a great man is such that he is looked on froma 
listance ; he is ex n his air and manner, to impress one with his being raised 
above the ordinary g of me There are some great men of whom this is true, 
aud others whose atness is only in their pompous air and cold stateliness, It was 
so with him; all hearts were drawn to him; all felt at ease with him; all were 
impressed and won with his genial character. He was a universal favorite in the 
‘ le, both with the young and the old, entering into the feelings of the 
f rand the graver conversations of the latter, with natural adaptation to each. 
Ife was the most generous of men, and limited its manifestations to no given circle 
i vas everready to hear the tale of sorrow, and sympathize with the sufferer. H 
led a large purse, for he had ala He was liable to be imy 1 upon, 
snd ies suffered exactions w had placed confidence; but it never 
1 his feeling heart, or tig 1 his purse-strings the worthy recipient 
f r sull i t luworthy 
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Tableau dé 
la Fin de Gouvernment Imperiale en 


Norgate, 1862. 





The author of this work is well known 
historians of the age 
at home and abroad, 


written of all the similar works of which t 


il forme d how clos« 


with that of the Romans. The author's | 
placed this in a clear light; for he has shown, f 
Greek as well as Rom what an important pa 
civil and foreigu wars of Rome, especially int 


It was comparatively easy, therefore, for 
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Ne 0 } rk ¢ ity du ing the American Revolution. Be ing a collection of 
inal papers (now first published) from the Manuscripts in the pos 
SCR i of the Mercantile Library Association of New York City. 
| y printed for the Association, 


} 


It is but recently this work has fallen into our hands, though publish d 
year ». Now. at the eleventh hour, its contents have agreeably sur- 
ised us, at once curious and valuable as they are, and well calculated 

to « en the patriotism of the most thoughtless at the present crisis. 
In the introduction, we have an interesting account of New York in 1776 

s ail SOT ail kinds, streets, suburban re sidences, wc, -which is fol- 
lowed by graphic accounts of the Stamp Act riot, the formation of the 
association called “The Sons of Liberty,” the Hickey Plot, the battle of 
Harlem Plains, New York Loyalists, &c 


} 


Different narratives are given of the principal events, by eye-W itnesses 
who were 1 h more patriotic than literary, as may be seen from their 
stvle of writing, the original orthography, as well as the syntax, having 

carefully retained The important statements made are sustained 


by authorities such as the Autobiography of John Adams, Dawson’s 


Battles of the United States, Bancroft’s History of the United States, 


’ ] +} , R 1 > H ] + 
Gordot American Revolution, & rhe work is copiously annotated, 
‘ es tail formatic lite as valuable as that 
i t " uso U! Ivar t a complete alphabetical 


\ t t st me \ ut in organizing the Opposition to Br 
1 their mes are carefully recorded in connection with the 


pursued A full list is also given of the New York loyalists, 


tozether with a ¢ f the petition which they presented to Lord Howe, 
of the occupation of the city in 1776. The latter docu- 
es as the following: “That we bear 


‘ lit < ( , Lreorg the Thi ad, as we J 
( \ l « nity T} I es of 
¢ re t or tw e] 5 ding notes, wl rive 
‘ us ( It is wort of remark that, wit! 
P : . . 1 a he hie tatine 
’ . ‘i 7 
, . . ‘ } ' ts as Ar rlo-Sa oO 


Are \ Mr. S. Hast s Grant. the accomplis 
elie ins | etting up this work 
. W \ | tv, t y of t i 
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Mémoires Secrets et inédits de Stanislas Auquste. Comte Poniat skp: 
nier Roi de Pologne, relatits A ses Rapports intimes avee l’Imperat 
Catherine IJ. et a \\ ément au Trone, & Londot La 
Nutt. 1862. 


Although it can hardly 1 that tl ; nyt , this W 
vhich had not previo ] ‘ » one form or other, it is 
plete with interes s, aneed a, d seraps of scandal that 
appeared in a hundred ditferent publications, and almost in as 1 y 
languages are here pla 1 side by side | Lilvely ind sk ful hat ‘ 
ar indeed, son passages in the Secret Memoirs, the g 1 less 
which may be doubted t we have enough. besides t! to pro t! 


of the editor, the Empress was actuated more by jealousy than ambition 
She loved Stanislas; it was her love for him that prompted her to s 
him th crown but he « ineed neither gratit de nor g llantry I 
not reciprocrate her tender feeling, but rather slighted her attent 
short, the prevailing tend of the book is to show that, af 

oO tributed to unrequ 1] Ther 











e for Stanislas but thev ALSO ee tha \ 
events, it is not asa reliable history the I/ 
moires Secrets claims at t 1 its curious and piquant SS 
The Poles wi hardly ILK¢ I t dues them no credit as a nation 
Histoire dela Femme: sacondit Polit e, Civile, Morale, et Religicuse. 
Par C. A. Martin. Paris: Didier. 1862. 

The champions of * Woman’s Rights” would do well to read 
book; not that it contains one word disrespectful to the se ‘ tal 
any attempt to depreciate the capabill s, either intellectual or phys 
At the same time it does not de ke to prove that it is right or pr 
for them to seek to rival the ruder sex in the more active and boiste 
affairs of life. Fortunately, no very strong arguments are necessary at t] 
present time to persuade those that used to make most noise about 
right to labor, tl ( ir abil ty to navigate Vess¢ ls, to re | resent constituel! ‘ 
in Congress, &e., &e. Since the present rebellion commenced, the wiost 
resolute and brave of the fair agitators for their rights have remain 


remarkably silent; they no longer dispute with the lords of creation t! 


peculiar privilege of buckling on their armor and braving death at the 
non’s mouth. But Mr. Martin’s book will not be the less interesting to 
on this account. In the present volume we have an insight into the tr 


ment of women among the Hindoos, Persians, Chinese, Egyptians, Assy- 


+ 


rians, &c., and we are shown that, just in proportion as man has impr 


civilization, has he become indulgent and respectful to woman. 1 
author maintains, however, that indi lor nee, if not respec t, may be carrie 


too far, that it may do more harm than good; and that there is nothii 





} a hoot t is replete vith nterest its ] 
‘ FI yr thi thor to | r under revie 
( hon fr lv knowledyves his debts 
tory as memoirs of his time Int 
r onthe same s jects, of so mu inte 
the Huns and Alaric; of the Saracens; of the Seyt 
&e. The present edition is complete; it is curat 
has the advantage of a copious general index. 
BELLFS-LETTRES 
The Poems of Arthur Huqh Clough; with a Mem 
~ Norton. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 
There is much thought and feeling in this pretty 
not prove the author a poet By this we do not mean, 
contents do not compare favorably with those of most 
poetry ; forsuch would not be correct. It is but sel 
t S ¢€ qually true that Ticknor & Fields have neve 


tl 





os4 
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inéomsistent with true 


gallantry in hol rawom 


cond 





ict, and even punis s her when 


lan it is not the less trus We will for! 
tine second volume is before s whi 
own to the present time. 


[Se pt., 


an responsible for her 


it. This 


seems very 


car further comment, 


h will bring the sub- 


j he 7 I] sf y of Ammianua Vu celli } i q the P igns or 
f Emne “@ Constantius, Julian, Jovia 8 Valentinian and 
Vu 8 lranslated by (¢ D. Yoner, B. A. Large 12mo. pp- 646, 
Li llenry C. Bohn. New York: Charles Welford, English 
P ’ Depot, 1862 
Further than that he was a native of Antioch, and devoted himself to 

! irv life, little is known of the author of this work: indeed, even the 
+ mentioned are not well authenticated. But all competent judges 
greed as to the valne of his work. In its original form, it contained 

t y-one books, but thirteen of these have been lost. Fortunately, the 
er were those ¢ lk ist importance, since they related to a period the 
ory of wl i has been given in sufficient detail by different other 
ors The work as it now stands 


may 


us and Suetonius. Ir 


is no 


! point of stvle, it 


e form of § Tl 


4 . = . : ) 
ireful and generally successful in their selections, 


Mr. Clou 


i reprint. iis, we admit, is because th 


th is much bett 


inslator, than as a poet. We mention the fact, beca 
is literary character will be best able to appreciate h 


ie famous Rugby School, which conferred 


tely rendered ; 


ea on 


d as a continuation 
' 


ta good specimen of 


vely 


digre ssions and 

w a large variety of 
dness to Ammianus, 
» other work do we 
rest as his notices of 
3 d Samaritans 


and i 


by CHARLES 


1862. 


ELiot 


volume; but it does 
} 


however, that the 


volumes of modern 


} 
| 


om we see better: 


r given us 


worse in 


ey are scrupulously 


er known as a prose writer, or, rather, as a 


ise those who know 


is poetry. He was 
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imevery hono 
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in its gift. From Rugby he went to Oxford, where in due time he gained 


the Baliol scholarship. From this it will not seem strange that, soon after 
leaving college, he undertook to translate Plutareh’s Lives. Todo this cor 


rectly and independently would require a thorough acquaintance with the 


gh acquai 
Greek; for there are few prose authors more diflicult to render than Plu 
tarch, whose Greek combines almost al the idioms of that lat were But 
he had several other translations to aid him, inclu ne superintended, if 
not actually executed, by Dryden, and the more recent work of t 


Langhornes, not to mention the French versions of the Abbé Amiot, M. 


De Vailleur, and others. That he has given us a version of the Lives is 





therefore, no proof that he was an accurate [Hellenic s holar, but his notes 
show that he had thoroughly studied the subject. A perusal of these had 
sati d us that, hough the verses of such a student and thir ker might 
not be poetical, they would be sure to be instructive and br liiant, iW 
admit that our expectations have been more than realized. 

At the same time, we confess that we cannot appreciate the 
beauties which the author’s admirers tell us are so thi kly strew 











j is not very euphonious, it will be admitted 
it seems to us singularly characteristi tters little in what part o e 
poem we select a specime! ill is ] th. not to « 
The author's prose is infinitely better ane rmonio a aaa . 
able As the opening verses have been dec] s | y 
one critic, we transcribe a few of them as a sample 


e afternoon; and the sports were now at the ending 
1ad the stone been put, tree cast, and thrown the hammer 


] 

{ » perpendicular hill, Sir Hector so called it 

Fighth stout gillies had run, with speed and agility wondrous 
I 

] 





tun too the course on the level had been: the leaping was over: 
ast in the show of dress, a novelty recently added, 











Noble ladies their prizes adjudged for costume that was perft 

Turning the clansmen about, as they stood with upraised elbows; 

Bowing their eye-glassed brows, and fingering kilt and sporran.’’—p. 3 

Tl is is harmor y itse If. sweetness and m lody compared t 

score of passag marked, and yet we have read few poems that 
contain more stril ights, or thoughts more difficult to be forgot 
Let the reader be not discouraged, therefore, by first appearances, repulsive 
rather than attractive, as they may seem. Nor is Amours du Voyage 
much more prepossessing Phis consists of a series of letters t i 
of vers¢ but lI il tv very matter-« ct pros Wi | yt t f ” 
sage at randon Thus Claude writes to Eustace as follows, } \ 
of des¢ r ing Rome 


‘‘ Dear Evsrario, | 





rite that you may write me an answer 
Or at least to put us again en rapport with each other 
Rome disappoints me much,—St. Peter’s, perhaps, in especial ; 
Only the Arch of Titus and view from the Lateran please me: 
This, however, perhaps, is the weather, which truly is horrid 
eece must be better, surely ; and yet lam feeling so spiteful, 
That I could travel to Athens, to Delphi, and Troy, and Mount Sinai 
t 


Though but to see with my eves t t} 





1ese are vanity also.’’—y 
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In this surely there is neither rhyme nor reason, and there is a great 
deal mure of the same kind. Still, paradoxical as the fact may seem, we 
| | 


have found much more thought and fancy in the poem than in many 


pieces of higher pretensions, written in the smoothest couplets. 

But Mr. Clongh can be sweet and harmonious when he chooses. We 
have proofs enough of this in his minor poems, almost the only fault of 
which is alittle pedantry. We like ourselves an occasional scrap of Greek 
or Latin, when it is more forcible and energetic than anything we 
remember in the vernacular suitable for quotation, and when our subject 
isa heavy one. Even then we make it a point to give an English render- 
ing, for the benefit of those who understand no more ancient dialect. But 
Mr. Clough introduces Greek even to his ballads. Instance, his “ Farewell, 
my Highland Lassie,” the heading and refrain of which is ‘O @eds wera 
6ov (God be with you). Of all compositions, the ballad require Ss most 
simplicity, and it seems to us not less clear that, of all means of making 


inroads on the heart of a Highland lassie, the most hopeless is to speak 








Greek to her. We find a similar affectation in regard to the Latin: nor 
does our author disdain to introduce French phrases, whenever he thinks 
there 1s any opportunity of doing so. Thus, one of his best pieces is 
entitled, “ Mari Magno,” and here and there in it we find passages like 
ft 
the following: 
** They wondered greatly at this wondrous thing: 

Les Anglais are forever onthe wing. 

The conducteur said, eve rybody knew 

We were descended of the Wandering Jew. 

I could not say, had always heard before 

The Wandering Jew had been a bachelor; 

Some said a conducteur. ‘Mon Drie u,’ said } e, 

‘ Mais ii avait diahlement desprit, 

Et vous de méme, Monsieur,’ and on we rolled, 

And woods and vales and fuller streams behold.” p. 204. 

But we must not conclude without satisfying our readers t] when 

Mr. Clough chose to eschew this untimely pedantry, he could write really 


charming verses. “The Lawyer’s Tale,” in Mari Magno, is scarcely in- 





ferior in sweetness and harmony of versification to Prior's Nut Drown 
Maid, to which it bears some resemblance in rythm and style of thought 


and sentiment. We can only quote aco ipl t or two: 


‘* A youth and maid upon a summer night 
Upon the lawn, while yet the skies were light,— 
Edmund and Emma, let their names be these, 
Among the shrubs, within the circling trees 
Joined in a game with boys and girls at pl 
For games perhaps too old a little they: 
In April she her eighteenth year begun, 
And twenty he, and near to twenty-one. 
A game it was of running and of noise, 
He as a boy with other girls and boys 
(Her sisters and her brothers) took the fun; 
And when her turn, she marked not, came to run, 
‘Emma!’ he called, then knew that he was wrong 
: : 


Knew that her name to him did not belong.’’—p. 192. 


ty. 
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We have not yet done justice, however, to our author; and we have, 
certainly, no disposition to depreciate his efforts. In all his writings, 
there is evidence of a warm and generous heart, and a mind superior to 
prejudice. Mr. Clough was, in the best sense, a citizen of the world. 
None had a higher appreciation of liberty; and yet, none was more 
favorable to obedience to legitimate authority. This is well and agree- 


ably illustrated in one of his minor poems; we quote a stanza or two: 





























** Submit, submit ! Or not, be visible at night 

’T is common sense, and human wit But clearly is not in daylight. 

Can claim no higher name than it. No inspiration vague outweighs 
Devotion, and ideas, and love, The plain good common sense that says, 
And beauty claim their place above ; Submit, submit! ‘ 
But saint and sage and poet’s dreams 

Divide the light in colored streams, *T is common sense, and human wit 
Which this alone gives all combined, Can claim no higher name than it 

The ‘ siccum lumen’ of the mind, Submit, submit! 

d common sense ; and no high wit 
Gives better counsel than does it. For tell me then in earth's great laws 
Submit, submit! Have you found any saving clause 

Exempti ecial grante lL you 
To see things simply as they are From doing what the rest must do?‘ 
Here at our elbows, transcends far Of common sense who made you quit 
Trying to spy out at mid-day And told you you'd no need of it 
Some bright particular star, which may, Nor to submit ?’’—pp. 271-272. 

Most of his poems are imbued with the genuine spirit of Christianity 
although nowhere dos s he make Any display of his re ligio Is feeling Ih 
no modern poet do we find anything more sweetly encouraging than thi 
following lines, with which we must close our extracts, though not with 
out assuring our readers that, in spite of the faults alluded to in our 
hasty remarks, no thoughtful person, capable of appreciating t highest 
order of culture, can read Clough’s Poems without profit : 

‘* When the enemy is near the There shall haste and the shall fir 
Call on us! thes 
In our hands we will upbear thee, Help, sure help. 
He shall neither s athe n re the 
He shall fly thee and shall fear thee. par mes upon t 
Call on us! essity seems on the 
Hope and choice have all foregone thee 
Call when all good friends have left Fate and force are closing o’er t : 
ee, And but one way stands before thee 
ll good sights and sounds bereft Call onus! 
thee, 
Call when hope and heart are sink 0, and if thou dost not call, 
ing, Be but faithful, that is a 
*n the brain is sick with thinking Go right on, and close behind thee 
Help, O help! There shall follow still, and find thee 
Call, and, following close behind thee, Help, sure help p. 274 


An Introduction to Mental Philosophy, on the Inductive Method. By J. 
D. Morerr, A. M., LL. D. London. 1862. 
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e author’s own thoughts have as much force and depth as most of 
those he has adopted from others. ‘ Perception,” he tells us, “ involves 
in its unex] anded form all the elements of logical thinking, and the power 
of comparison and separation, of seeing similarities and judging differ- 
ences (in which, as we shall see, all logic consists), is here already at work, 
forming the mental law which underlies all our intellectual operations, 
alike in their lowest and their highest sphere of action” (p. 153). Else- 

recommends induction thus: “ With regard to the method, we 


have to lay aside all pr conceived ideas in relation to the nature and at- 


tributes of the mind, and proceed steadily from the known to the unknown 
by the same inductive process, which has proved so abundantly fruitful 


n relation to p ysical s¢ ience” (p. 13). The author’s remarks on the 


\ the feelings, and the emotions are eloquent, instructive, and convinc- 
worth more than whole volumes of such “ philosophy ” as 
+ } 


nerally falls into our hands at the present day. 


Hans of Iceland ; or, the Demon of the North. A Romance. By Victor 
Hveo, author of * Les Miserables,” * Notre Dame de Paris,” &c., &c. 
New York: M. Doolady. 1862. 


W n this work was written, the author was unknown to fame; for 

it was one of his first productions, We are not aware that he had pub- 
ihe | any novel be fore it. ae had been known, inde ed, to a wide ( ire le 
of friends as the author of several poetical effusions, which, hows ver, 
ted no great attention, Yet, Hans of Iceland soon became a popu- 

t was translated into German, Swedish, and Danish; but was 

severely handled by the critics, « specially those of Germany. Not, how- 
ever, |} ise it was dull, or heavy; or because its style was crude or 
inattractive. None of these charges were made against it; but, the pure 


and virtuous were warned against its teachings. 
After having carefully read it, we cannot wonder at this; and yet the 


tself inculeates no bad moral. A romance so strange and wierd is 


y sell ineu 


seldom vicious; for it is not to the softer feelings of our nature it appeals; 


ilated to excite terror than either lawful or guilty 





ta mnel hette r 


uli 


love; a remark which is particularly true of that now before us. It 
will not be difficult to understand this, when it is;sremembered that the 


superstition on which it is founded is thus described by one of the earlier 


historians of Norway: “It was the current belief of the inhabitants of 

e shores of the Baltic, at that dav, that there « xisted certain beings, 
who, though born of woman, owed their paternity to fiends from hell 
They were supposed to roam about the earth, fulfilling their mission of 
evil, by inflicting the direst calamities upon all who fell in their power 
} 


Murder and rapine followed in their footsteps; but, fearful above all 


things was the fate of the woman who, through violence or seduction, 


became the victim of one of these unclean and malignant spirits. United, 
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irrevocably, to the monster for life, it was held that she became a par- 
taker of his awful doom.” 

Much that is seductive could not be expected from materials of this 
kind; nor is the reader mistaken who thinks so in taking up the book, 


though generally fascinated by the narrative. None but the most depraved 


can sympathize with the demon, always repulsive as he is in character and 


conduct. But it is otherwise with the characters introduced in the epi- 
les: althouch these. too, are generally strange being h : xcite 
sodes: although these, too, are generaliv strange beings—such as excite 


almost any other passion rather than love. It is the episodes, however, that 


contain what is most objectionable. In short, there are scenes and pas- 
sages in the book which render it unfit for the perusal of ladies. This we 
could easily prove from various passages we have marked. We select 


one, not beca ise it is tne most OL} eC tionable, but the contrary because, 


although it is sufficiently indelicate, it is not as likely to cause a blush as 


others not far from it. What the latter are may be inferred from the 
following passage, which explains itself but too plainly 


‘** Noble lady,’ said he, ‘ condescend to allow me to lay at your feet this com- 
munication from his grace, your husband, and my venerated master.’ 

‘** Ts he not coming himself? and why did he select you as a messenger?’ asked 
the countess. ; P 

‘*The letter which I have had the honor to present will inform your ladyship of 
the important affairs which detain his grace. For myself, by his orders I 
to ask the favor of a private interview with my honored mistress.’ 

‘* The countess grew pale, and f iltered out, ‘ With me, Musdamon 

| extremely regret it, if itis disagreeable to your ladyship; but such are my 

orders.’ y . 

‘ Disagreeable ! 
—but is it necessary ? 

‘The messenger inclined his head with deep reverence. ‘ Absolutely necessary 





’ replied the countess, for« ing a smile, ‘oh, no, certainly not 


t 
jane, as your ladyship will perceive from a perusal of the letter you 
rd.’ 

There was something singular in the agitated and trembling manner with which 
the haughty countess received this communication from the menial, who addressed 
her with such profound respect. a feeble voice she said to the ladies about her 
* Leave us for a few moments.’ 

‘**T trust your ladyship will pardon me,’ said the messenger, bending his knee, 
‘for the trouble and inconvenience I am obliged to give you.’ 

***It is no inconvenience, I assure you,’ replied the countess, striving, in the 
presence of her retiring suite, to preserve the appearance of equanimity. 

When the last had left the room, and the door was closed, Musdamon 
began 

‘* Elphaga, have you forgotten the time when a meeting with me was your 
greatest happiness?’ 

‘Such were the terms in which the messenger addressed the 
moment they were alone ; and the question was accompanied with 
such as the devil himself might display, when the last moment of } 
some apostate soul had run out. 

‘“‘The humbled woman hid her face in her hands and murn 
heaven I could forget it.’ 

‘** Fool! why should you blush? No one sees you.’ 

*** God sees me ‘ 











**God! you poor idiot !—why, you are not worthy to have deceived your | 
band; cuckold as he is, he is not superstitious.’ 
Musdamon, you are ungenerous to mock at my remorse.’ 
“*Why, then, do you mock at it yourself, by the daily commission of fresh 
crimes?’ i 
“The countess shuddered, but was silent 
*““*Come, Elphaga,’ continued the messenger, ‘no more of this; yon choose 


whether remorse shall kill you and your crime, or whether you will kill remorse by 
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fresh crime; the second way is the best, at least, it is the gavest for the time, and it 
ig ny Way. . r 

‘Do you think you will ever remember havin 
countess, in a low voice. 

‘** Nonsense, my dear, let us have done with this stuff;’ so saying, he drew near 

1 iooutee his arms poem her neck, continued: ‘Come, Elphaga, 
try and imagine yourself only twenty years of age once more.’ 

rhe unhappy lady, the slave as we have seen of her accomplice, was obli ged 
to submit to and return caresses which had long since become revolting to her.” 


y said that in eternity?’ said the 


4 


~ 


ountess, ¢ 





Of the startling, unearthly scenes, there are enough for half a dozen of 
ordinary romances; and most of them are so vividly drawn and lay such 
a hold on the imagination that one often requires an effort of the memory 
to console himself with the reflection that all is but fiction. We quote 


one specimen of this kind 


] 


>was about to give up his book Sow 





‘** After some hours of study and meditation, 





his bed, when his attention was arrested by this strange and omi nous passag of 
the sage Tormodus Torfaeus: ‘ A man lights his lamp, and, before he extinguishes 
, ; ite a : 4 ‘ 

“ eu » cit “is U ” 


By your leave, learned doctor,’ said Spiagudry, ‘that shall not be my case 


to-night and he raised his lamp to blow it out. 


: eens s voice from the dead-room called— Spiagudry 

“Tet i keeper trembled in every limb, not that he feared that the inmates of 
his dreaded ‘abode were about to rise in mutiny—he was too much of a philosopher 
to I listurbed by imaginary terrors—it was because he too well recognized the 
tones of that voice, that the old man shuddered and grew faint 








Spiagudry resounded again throu 
to make myself heard? 

‘Oh, Saint Hospice pity me!’ exclaimed the affrighted old man, as with a falter 
ing ste which fear both ur lis Way 
opened the door into the cha ‘ . 

fhe lamp which he bore in his hand shone upon as hideous a picture as could 

l i . On one side was Spiagudry himself, tall, meagre, and ghastly 
pale; on the other, confronting him with no amicable expression of countenance, or 
a being in human form, who was indeed fearful to look upon. He was 





lead 








feature, st 1 
apparently a man of low stature, clad from head to foot with blood-stained skins of 
beasts. He stood at the feet of the corpse of Gill Stadt, whose body, together with 
that of th 1 the drowned girl, filled the background of the pictur 

Chere y more or less than human in the countenance of this 





, eS 
strange being; he had a long and thick beard, of fiery red, with hair of the same 
wi his mouth was enormous, and his open lips, of 





r r over! 
livid hue, g, white, and very sharp teeth; his nose was 
pl ent s beak. 
“' Why! exclaimed the unknown ; ‘ what do you mean 
by keeping me ; did you not hear me?’ 
‘Vardon me, mighty master!’ faltered Spiagudry, with a humble reverence ; 


‘I was sound asleep.’ 
Sound asleep! I'm a mind to set you so sound asleep that you wi 
} 


wake, and put you to bed myself on one of your granite couches here, inst 
your nest of straw yonder.’ The old man shuddered. ‘Eh!’ continued the o 
what ails the old fool? Is not my presence agreeable to you?’ 

Oh, my master and lord,’ replied Spiagudry, with a faint and sickly effort to 
smile ; ‘it is too great an honor and happiness to be permitted to receive you; what 
are your excellency’s comman ’ 

* He nor an 1 hi PI piness! you old tailless fox,’ repeated the other with a sneer; 
if me the clothes of Gill Stadt, the 


‘my excellency’s nmands are, that you 
| have them not, mighty master,’ replied the old man. ‘ The miners are wards 
of the king, and all they have is taken to the royal treasury.’ 

The unknown turned musingly to the naked body of the youth. ‘Yes!’ he 
exclaimed; ‘ they treat the wretched miner as the fishermen of the coast do the eider 
duck—build it a nest that they may know where to catch it, and pluck it bare 
Then, raising the heavy corpse without an effort, he clasped it to his breast, and 

} } } 





gave vent to a sort of wailing and lamentation, which, void of all articulate sound, 
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save now and then a word in some unknown tongue, resembled the moaning of a 
bear that had lost her cubs. 

- ell me,’ he said, at last, turning sharply to Spiagudry—‘ tell me, you cursed 
old wizard, what is the name of that arquebusier of Monckholm, whose evil de 
it was to win the affections of this worthless girl from Gill 

***My lord, I cannot tell,’ replied Spiagudry ; ‘1 never knew.’ 

‘** No matter—then they shall all perish. By the axe of Ingolphe, the Extermina- 
tor, I'll destroy every living soul that wears the uniform; I'll burn the whole forest 
to make sure of the poison tr I've begun already ; there is one sacrifice to Gill's 
remains—that captain I slew this very day at the Sands of Urchtal! O Gill! Gill! 
you were all my hope! Are you gone? is this all that remains of one who ild 
catch the seal in the waves, and the chamois on his mountain path’?—is this t 
hand that could strangle the bear with its crasp?—these the feet that could run t 
length of Drontheim in a day, and climb the loftiest ice-peaks as the ivy does the 
oak? Hushed is the voice that, from the cliffof the stormy Kongsburg, was heard 
above the thunder. The terrible race of Ingolphe shall no longer live to you and 
yours. Never shall I resign in your hands the fearful axe. lam the last of my line, 
and from your skull I must drink the hot blood of foes and the bitter water of the 

















Although we cannot recomm« nd the bo yk, b it, on the contr iry, thir k. 





as already intimated, that it should be carefully ex led from the hands 
of the young and inno t, we readily admit that its style t out 
el ently characteristic of the a or, espec y in the i sistible fas 

I nm w ch one l ls himselil i ring I I reading, eve \ it 3 
I st repulsive and 1 st mp rie, 





I Jon Boss . , INTIP ' 
l . Brothertoft By Tueopore Wuiytnrot Author « Cecil 
Vreeme, ind J yan Brent Boston l or and | s l 4 
Wi presume thy ’ + 7 v4 mur fair re iders who ‘Vv not 
read this last work of the gallant and brilliant Winthrop; for it is essen 
t ya lady's book—a tal t love. de ition and generosity ] oO r 
it is far superior to “John Brent I te « l to “¢ Dre 
, , 
und ft ( t few Ia Ss, that 1 la vel at a Ww > Whil not cor 
aidar this h prais W taken no p 3 to ascertain whet! it 
‘ . } ‘ » ¢ ¢ . rt —_ 1 ‘ + 
3 was ) ( sO ! 3 
‘ that ‘ ‘ ¢ ¢ ¢ 
we e certain l $ wi en l ] rura res a more i 
like; the descriptions mo raphic; and the narrative more cohesive 
has passed under t re m of some friendly hand, wl touch is 
Vivilying, a 1 w ) t { is en ¢ tivated Vv experie By t 3 
hi r, W lo n ! t sag it work. or « destined to 
lt ¢ ] t t ¢ ] } } ] 
el re it tene Ss ho new essons nh el il es bv naness 
! surprises by its origina t it portrays life as it is, without 
< if or disto est rt & S ents wW } 4 at 
| KT 3 mil « . 1 f ° des Sate ‘ , sa} 
Winthre We extract a tf passage 
\ ink byt $ W 3 fat sed t t A blank the chamber 
Ww e he lay 80 ma iavs, ad t $ viy it of iif s now sifence, w nh 
those f words of aff 1, those mild warnings, thos ur st pra s, those 
trailing whispers low from dying lips, would never faintly break aga N ir 
hand to press Not fa to wat $ ying, until it woke iz 1 smile No 
‘ ‘ ] +} t t ] 
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Our author is equally successful in describing the effects of an unhappy 


marriage. Of this, too, we adduce some evidence; but only a paragraph 
or two; and these not the best, but the most easily detached : 


‘It might be made a very long and very painful story. Chapter after chapter 
might describe the gradual vanishing of illusions, the slight divergence, the widen- 
ing of estrangement, the death of trust, the deceit on one side, the wearing misery 
hf doubt on the other, the dragging march step by step, day by day, to the final 
on the hither edge, and the careless, the desperate, the irremediable 


wrong, the halt 
plunge at last 

* But the statement of the result is sad enough. Let all these dreary chapters 
be ‘ ondense d into one ! 

A fatality preceded the wrong. It was this: 

‘The woman was coarse, and the man was fine. No gentle influences had 
received her in the facile days of childhood, and trained her nobler nature to the 
masterhood. Her eyes had been familiar with vulgar people and their vulgar ways. 
Her ears had heard their coarse talk. Her mind had narrowed to their ignoble 
methods of judgment. Her heart's desire had been taught to be for the cheap and 
mundane posse ssions, money, show, titles, place, notoriety ; and not for the price 


' 
less and immortal wages of an earnest life, Peace, Joy, and Love.’’—pp. 58, 59. 
Indeed, there is searcely a page we open in which we do not find a 
well-drawn picture—a faithful transcript from nature—one sad and pain- 
ful, another gay and joyous—then again a blending of the sombre with the 


right, veritable lights and shades. In short, the more we read Winthrop, 


the better we like him. We are sincerely sorry to learn that no more of 


his manus ripts are left: for even Ticknor & Fields, with their character 
istic skill and good taste as eaterers, can seldom set their imprint on 
better American stories than * Brothertoft,” * Cecil Dreeme,” and “ John 
Brent.” 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


Via Media: A Peaceful and Permanent Settlement of the Slavery 
(uestion. By Mrs. Emma Witrarp, author of “Current Iistories 
American and Universal,” 


When our hearts are pressed with anxiety by momentous political 


questions, in process of being resolved, but concerning which the future 
lies yet dim and dark before us, and when we must ourselves act upon 
them with greater or less infl ience, then it is refreshing to learn what 


views have arisen in an honest mind from the daily task of gathering 


history as it isformed from current events. And such isthe occupation of 


the writer of the pamphlet which we now recommend to the attentive 


perusal of our readers, It is thus described by the venerable editor of 
the National Intelligencer: 


‘* The appeal made by Mrs. Willard is addressed equally to the people of the North 
andof the South. She earnestly entreats the latter to introduce certain ameliora 
tions into the code of the slaveholding States, which shall have for their effect to 
transform chattel slavery into a social system of regulated servitude, in which th: 
master shall be the guardian of the subject race. Upon the people of the North, she 
urges the duty of consulting for the welfare of the blacks liberated in the course of 
the present war, by domesticating them in Northern homes, caring for their wants 
and instructing their children—thus creating a model of that beneficent form of 
regulated servitude which is commended to the adoption of the South.”’ 
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This synopsis we find correct as far as it goes, and it shows that Mrs. 
Willard has treated this hackneyed subject of slavery in a manner entirely 
1ew. She has sustained her positions by convincing arguments and perti 


| 


nent facts, and she brings the via media into the subject of colonization. 








showing that, although it is good so far as it can be made effectual. vet it 
nay become an ignis fat us, deluding belief, and thus hind: ring right 
and wholesome action. 
le] er ; => 4 +] +} 7 ! 
Although this pamphlet is addressed to both se ons Of the country, 


yet, as we see from its date, it was written in May. and published at Wash 


ington, instead of Troy, the author's place of residence. It is clear that 
she intended it principally for the South. She, no doubt, partook of the 
hopes which, three months ago, were rife among us—that the war might 
soon be ended, and believed that the pam] hlet might be wafted bY the 


winds and the waves, and find an access to the Southern mind, which 
might the better be operated on, because it conld no longer be blinded to 
the fact that England had interfered with our quarrel solely for her own 


advantage. 


Vodern Love, and Poems of the English Roadside, with Poems and Bal 
lads. By Gror Merepitn. London: Chapman and Hall. 1862. 





It seems to usthat Mr. Mere | loes 1 t ny e much in! Ss poel y. 
I highest praise we feel able to bestow on th pre t volume is, that it 
contains some pretty verses. But evenin the we can find no « ty 
nothing that could not be said nearly, if not quite, as well prose 
sulwer, who w nderstand to b t poets futher, has of ( 
expr mm to much more poetical thoughts is novels—in Pelham, f 
nstance As for his Lady of 1 g we t whether it will ev ‘ 
eqnalled by George Meredith. Still the latter is not without merit ] 
were it even In our power, we should not discourage him from wr Wi 
would only advise him to think more and write less: then he would not 
be so likely to mistake mere fippancy for poetry. If he possesses an equal 
! t of culture with Bulwer senior, certain it is that he does not »W 
it as we The author of The Cartons is, indeed, sometimes ent 
l his inguage, | It er lig It s but y f ever | des« ell 
example, to such as the following 
‘ Ye it e littl madam! y u kn w you are! e 
1 remember hearing a parson say, 
You're a plateful of vanity pep] 1 with vice.’’—p. 1 
This is not poetry; and such as it is. it is not original although 

( vo it k that it would | i V t Wille lO Steal so | 1 
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Selectiona from the Poe try or the Afagh ina, from the Sixtee nth to the Nine- 
teenth Century: literally translated from the original Pus’hto, with 
Notices of the diffe rent Authors, and remarks on the Wystic Doctrines 
and Poetry of the Sufis. Ry Capt. If. G. Raverry. London: Wil- 
liams & Norgate. 1862. 


This volume will agreeably surprise all into whose hands it may fall. 


For our own part, although we have paid considerable attention to 
Oriental literature, and been led, by doing so, to entertain a high opinion 
of th tter class of Oriental authors, we co fess that we were not 
prepared to rec such poetical gems contained in this book from 





the Asiat Switzerland. Nor is it the freshness and vigor of the poetry 

















that render the book most attractive: although these ities alone 
would have secured it many readers. The insight which it gives into 
the mystic doctrines of the Sufis renders it interesting and valuable by 
tself; and whatever is obscure in the poetry is explained by the editor, 
I J I A 
who gives us a large amount of curious information within a compara- 
tively 1 ¥ spac On the present occasion we have not room for 
, , , nd re it +horwise _ o im t hone lo i ica to t} 
pec nens in were 1b otherwise wé could no LOpe to do justice to ie 
Afghan poets, since they are rendered only into pros But as uly or 
gent in may be d yvered under the plainest ind most vulgar ¢g », SO 
in these pieces it is easy to trace the germs of genuine poetry. Indeed, 
, 
tlie rer irka passages at almost ¢ ¥y pa such, for example, 
is tl ‘ Ww r sat @ < woman 
\ll women-kind ar f intellect deficient 
And the voluntary causes of all life's ill 
I imayeast be straight and even with tl l, 
But they are crooked and wayward with tl 
Do them athousand benefits and services, 
Yet at asingle word their hearts sulky grow. 
I y become poison unto thee and kill the 
[ whom thou deemest a healing balm. 
They have no fidelity in their compositior 
They are naturally unto perfidiousness prone 
Created, indeed, in the figure of mankind, 
But in reality with no humanity in them. 
ey make thee ! ilpable on fer : 
l t + | ’ 
But they cannot wrong, how it their sins 
Phe more cr 3 borne, the more petulant they 
r more W is brooked, the more capricious they grow. 
In all things they are fickle and changeable 
Tame in tongue, but unta ible in heart,’ & 
1! + + + | 1,} le 
s rather ungalla mn it of Khushhal Khan, who was, do 
l ichelor, not very amiable in his habits \s l tot 
her esents them will be admitted in t Wi iS W s inthe Ea 
Th y I tL Db Tr vd 0 ] rto te pp f 1. 
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4 
The New Testament, translated from the Latin Vulgate and diligently 
compared with the original Greek Text, with notes critical and éI- 


planatory. By Francis Patrick Kenprick, Atchbishop of Baltimore. 
8vo. pp. 801. Baltimore: Kelly, Hedian, and Piet. 1862. 


We have examined this version with much attention and interest, and 


feel bound to acknowledge that it has amply rewarded us for our pains. 
rs 


Not the text, however, so much as the notes; although the former is well 


rendered and differs but very slightly from the generally received Pro- 





testant version. In this respect, the translator evinces great liberality ; 


not the slightest tinge of sectarian bigotry do we find in the whole 


work, And that it is not the less Catholic on this account may be in 
ferred from the success of his previous translations (also noticed in 


this jot which elicited the commendation of the 





ceil of | . held at Baltimore, in 1858, and more r of the 
Cardinal Prefect at Rome. But, in our estimation, the notes are most 
valuable. We do not mean, however, in a theological point of view, 
for it is none of our business to expound theology ; but the translator las 
managed to compress an incredible amount of historical, as well as philolog 
ical, knowledge into those short, pithy sentences in small type at the bot 
tom of each page. his will render the work accept ible to students of 
languages of all denominations Altogether independently of the aid thus 


i 


afforded, it is interesting to have the views of a scholar who has devoted 
80 much attention to the subject, on disputed passage s, especially when 


sustained, as in this case, by various authorities, of whose learning and 


integrity there can be no doubt. In many instances, the present transla 
tion differs from the Douay version quite as much as from the Protestant 
version, made under the auspices of King James, although we can sp ak 
only from memory of the former, having no copy of it at hand. We 


de, and similarity on the other, at 


almost « yi all remember how much angry 
controvers is one verse in the second chapter 
of John, in which the uw replies to Mary, his mother, when she tells 
him that the es ive no wine, In the Protestant 


ave I todo with thee? min ur is 





version, the form is, ‘* What is 
hat to thee and to mef mine hour is not vet come,” In the version Ol 


‘or word, the same as in the Protestant 


version: the only difference being, that the former uses “‘my” for “mine,” 
} ' ’ 
whicl f « e, makes no differer whatever in the versio We 
appreciate this on t part of the Archbishop, as evidence of a disposition 
to le eT 1 to o te as 1 is possil d sputes about mere 
words. lo t sé ns all the 1 I evident that this was his motive, 
. National Qua No. III. pp. 183-4 
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ecause, without any special pleading, he certainly makes out a good case 





favor of the Douay rendering. In a Leipsie edition of the Greek Testa 
ment, now before us, the form is 7/ Zoi xai Goi, yuvat; ovAw HRKEL I) Ga 


». W h, being literally translated, is imply, * What to thee and to me, 





woman? my hour is not yet come.” In the first clause of the original, 


s, in fact, no verb at all, é”oi means to. me, just as much as Goz 


means to thee. But no one is anything the worse or the better, as a 





Christian, for adopting one form more than another. Whatever w 
happen to be in the text, it may be safely presumed that the Saviour 
could mean nothing offensive to his mother; so that it is not necessary to 


irre] about a word more or less. We could point to many other 


instances in which the learned translator has made similar concessions, 
out the least injury to the cause of which he is so able an exponent 
The prefaces to the ditferent Gospels and Epistles also form a valuable 
feat in the present edition: and it must be admitted that the publish 
ers have done their part very creditably. The typography of the text is 
rge and clear; that of the notes is necessarily small, but exceedingly 

‘ t and tasteful 
7 i¢ { lrentures Philip on his iT! 1 through the iH ) ld. showi) q rhe 


Robbed him, who Ililded him, and who Passed him by. By W.M 
PHACKERAY, author of * Vanity Fair,’ &., &&. New York: Harper 


It is almost Sup rfluous to say that a book by Thackeray is readable. 


\ll who have any acquaintance with English light literature are aware of 
the tact, For the same reason, it is needless to atte mpt any dk scription, 
n a brief notice like the present, of the author's characteristics; it is 


nt tosay that the best of them have lost none of their vim ; but are 


, 


is Vigorous and strongly marked as ever. But more than this his warm- 


est admirers cannot claim. No new feature can be pointed out in the work 
before us, scarcely a new idea. Even the characters can hardly be distin 


guished from those of * Vanity Fair” and *“* The Neweomes.” If there be 








ny appre iable ference, it is more in dress and habit than in intellect or 
disposition l | itient and conservative those caring least for 
ovelty—must set weary of this sameness; forthere is nothing 
» palatable and agreeable but it will in time pall on the appetite, except 
ts flavor is altered by some condiment. Though the alteration were for 
the worse, still, as affording variety, the spice of life, it would fy thre 
palate, at least for a ting 


Ex pt Mr Phin Keray can niuse § ich new flavor into his future 
he should attempt some other kind of writing, melo-dramas for 


ustance, or his readers will diminish at a hundred-fold ratio, This is the 


sar} } ] } 1 ’ +] } +. 
oint in which he is excelled by Dickens—that is, the creative faculty 
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possesses an individuality. We call Shak speare the Great. net becaus 


he has well portrayed a Hamlet, a Desdemona, or a King Lear; but bx 
cause he has portrayed so many true men and women of various passions 
and dispositions, no two of whom have any more similarity to eat 


other than is known to exist in real life. But the women, as well as the 

















men, of Mr. Thack« ray seem as if the y had all not only bee! orn at 
one birth, but sent to the same school, fed at the same table, and dressed 
by the same tailor or mantuamaker, Certainly the artist has done muc]l 
to reliey this meness, esper liv in 7 Adrentures of Philip, the 
pencil imparti much more Vv riety, if net iving proot re genius 
than thie pen 
7) Wott ind her Work N. Bro te Ir. Corn] Bosto ind 
J. C. Bronght Bible Ho New York, Depositories (m \ 
i¥ t Societ 
We rarely take up a bo the imprint of this s ty, W 
} ty tor ’ 4 hor ¢ t 
es ossess §s ne} yor oth rer one es 
it it seful s $ moral, ¢ 
r that is sure to lay | t ittention of ye , So t ‘ 


! ‘ } ik 
t tree 1s | b I i 1\ it al t yl i 
_ : 
I ! 1 wi \ us Vervull\ ( l MY 
+ 1 + + 
they owed thet : ( e to } eve! ! es ‘ er ) 
il ad vic or the f ( r ha of sor , eh : 
1 1 
1 na WW . ‘ ts} ' 
iis 1a characte isthetiny v ! now before us: so d ! sso] 
¢ W wit 1 Su] < ] ( its tea nes. that ’ - 
‘ 1} co of it ls of every mot ( 
\\ f lnor ‘ thet tis vy to ser ' ¢ 
I of thos ] of thought and eul 
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t ft I } ] t os vol ! vi } x t 
+7 ‘ 1 4 
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1 i Lin ¢ ) ! I @LV t en 
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yo Ok IS tO ImMpa suc an iy mt | ( 
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Hired Lab Fhe Moth Calling.” “ What is Edu , 
— Model of a Hom ( ! ir attention en 
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contains such excellent suggestions that we think mothers will thank us 
even for a brief extract: 


‘This physical education is by a great many underrated. It is considered asa 
matter of course that the child will grow up according to its constitutional tenden- 
cies, and that attention to so many rules and principles will do no good, but will 
make the subject of them whimsical and fastidious. But as the tender sapling in our 
garden will not be likely to grow into a fine, symmetrical, noble tree without proper 
culture, so our children will not grow into a vigorous maturity unless the laws of the 
physical organization be duly regarded. We say our children—but our sons 
usually fare well enough, and our « ghters are the unhappy victims of many and 
very fatal mistakes. We may say they have inherited disease, and therefore can never 
be strong and well; but it is a fact that many constitutions so tainted have 

















been 
recovered, as it were re-created, by a careful regimen; and noble powers of body 
and mind have been rescued from the opening jaws of an early death, or froma 
length 1 vapid life, to the cause of God and humanity 

‘Many poor, suffering, worn-out mothers are full of complaints of their cross and 
fretful children—peevish by day, restless and wakeful at night. Others speak of the 
dull, lethargic intellect of their sons and daughters. ‘ We fear they will never 
learn, nev be fit for anything in the world,’ they say. ‘ But it is the sovereign 
dispensation of the Almighty, who in wisdom gives to one and wit! lds from 
snoth ind we must try to say,‘ Thy will be done.’ ’ Is there not a cause for 

sad effects within the reach of the parents’ eye and hand? Let the mother 

- ind see—like the skillful physician, let her examine the symptoms and ascer 

tain t hidden root from which they spring—and we venture to say that in ninety-nine 

isea out of a hundred she will find that the fault is He ) and li 1a direct 
i outrageous transgression of some plain law of our nature.” 

Wear all the more glad to see a sor iety succes ssful in its cate ril 4 
which has done so much for the Union cause. Soldiers of all denomina- 
ti ns speak with gratitude of its attract ve, cheering books and ] mphilets 
without any tinge of bigotry or sectarianism, while waiting from week to 
week, and from month to month, in the marshes of Virginia, to meet the 


| , 
enemies of their country 





Our readers are well acquainted with the author of this pamphlet, as 
he has contributed several able articles to this journal, It is needle 3 for 
s, therefore, to enter into any criticism of the paper before us. Suflic 

t to say, that it 18 worthy the attention of ill w »> take an interest ij 

ise of ed ication, The sk« tch wl ik hi it rive 3 of th ] lit iry svstems 
of France and England, interspersed, as it is, with appropriat restions 
in reference to our own system, will be found particularly interesting at 
the present time. 

None question any longer that our military schools need improvement: 
and the admission is ¢ jually general that those we have, assuming them 
to be the very best, are too few. Nothing is more painfully evident than 
that West Point has utterly failed as a national institution. Certain it is 
that no other seminary, of modern times, has produced so large a number 


of traitors to the very cause for the benefit of which it was originally 


founded. A system of education which blunts all feeling of moral obliga- 
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tion, not to speak of religious obligation, to such an extent as to rendet 
its students insensible to the requirements of the most solemn and most 
binding of all oaths, must, to say 


Whatever, ther fore, turns int lligent attention to it, so as to awaken ten 


perate and thoughtful discussion, must necessarily do good. Althoug! 
Dr. Humphreys has had practical experience in military edueation, hav 
ing for years held pos of Pul Examiner in England, as 
recognition of his suy si ship and of his qualific is an ed 
cator, he gives his view t esent pany t, without ostentation or 
arrogant ass | 


First Book in Chemistry 1 the use of Schools and F. , By Worrn- 
INGTON Ilooker, M. D., author of “ITluaman Physiology,” &e. New 
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iwainst the manner in which it is introduced by the compiler. Those 
able of writing original works that are worth reading, have no need 


good taste would prevent them ; 


to P iff thems« lves: were it otherwise, 


t a work for children, or indeed for any age, is nothing the worse for 


put 


ts materials being borrowed. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS, 
WHICH MAY BE RECOMMENDED FOR PERUSAL AND STUDY. 


Edwin Brothertoft By Theodore Winthrop, author of “ Cecil Dreeme, 
* John Brent,” &e. 16mo, pp. 369. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 
T Doctrines religieuses des Juifs pendent les Deux Siécles antérieurs 4 
Ere Chrétienne. Par Michel Nicolas. London. 1860, 
it vy, Grammat« al and Exe cet al, on the Bow k of Job. W ith: 
Translation By the Rev. A. B. Davidson, M. A.. Hebrew Tutor 
New College, Edinburgh. Vol.I. London and Edinburgh. 1862. 
erusalem A Sketch of the Citv and Temple, from the earliest times ti 
Siege by Titus. By Thomas Lewin, Esq., of Trinity College, 


Oxtord, M. A., author of “Th St. Paul,” &e., &e. London. 





» and State Two Hundred ! ro. A IHlistory of Ecclesiastical 
Affairs in England from 1660 to 1663. By John Stoughton. Lon 
d 1S62 
slous Times or, Leaves from the ote Book of the Rev. Mr. Joh 
Hicks, an ejected Noneonformist Minister, 1670-71. Transcribed 
Bowri Crouch ; with an Introduction by the Rev. Charles 
Stanford London 1862 
Specielle Einleitung in die Kanonischen Bicher des Alten Testaments 
Von J. J. Stabelin, Doctor Theologiae, und Professor in Basel. Lo 
do 1S€é2 


Che Theaetetus of Plato, witha Revised Text and English Notes, 1 
Rev. Lewis Campbell, M. A., Vicar of Milford, Hants: late Fellow 


I : 

| Tutor of Queen’s ( re, Oxford. Oxford. 1861, 
Vl nP phy; or,a Treatise of Moral and Metaphysical Philos 
phiv. fromthe Fourteenth Century to t! French Re slot with 


son M M | LS62 

\ Schope I S | ! hem Umgange dargest | B 
f sein Leben, seinen ¢ rund alee likes. Vea Wilk 
Gawinnetr London Wi uns & Ne iti 1862 

larper’s II Book for Travelers Europe and t East: being a G ‘ 
thie I . Bel 1, Holland, Gert I y. S . Egvvy 
Svi lurkey, Greece, Swit land, Spain, Russ Dent Sw 
Gre Britain, and ITreland By W. Pembroke Fetrid With a 
Map embracing colored Routes of Travel in the above countries 
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The New Gymnastics for Men. Women. and Children. With a translation 


of Pfof. Kloss’s Dumb Bell Instruetor, and Prof. Sec) s Pangy: 
nastikon. By Dio Lewis, M. D., proprietor of the Essex Street Gym 
nasium, Boston. With three hundred Illustrations. 12mo, pp. 274. 
Boston: Tickne r & Fields 

On the Various Contrivanees by which British and For n Orchids a 
Fertilized by Insects, and on the Good Effects of Intercrossing, By 
Charles Darwin, M. A., F. R.S., &e. With Illustrations. London, 
1862. Post 8 
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len, including a Visit to the Isle of Gotland. 


By Ilorace 
hor of “Jutland and the Danish Isles.” 2 vols. London. 


in the Grisons and Italian Valleys of the Bernina. By 
res eld, author of * Alpine Bye way ha London. 
ins. Cambridge: Macmillan & Co. 1862. 

the Maronites under Turkish Rule from 1840 to 1860. 

Churchill, author of “Ten Years’ Residence on Mount 


Londo 1862 
Administration, ses CEuvrages. Par J. Tissot. Paris 


[ low to get It. By M. R. Ballard. London 
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1) tive Practical tronomy. By George F. 
Rn. GS | ol L861 ost Svo. With numerous 

r of their Phenomena, their share in the Strue 

) the Surface of t Globe, and their relation 

With a Des ) e Catalogue of all known 

Vou ¢ Fortification, v G. Poulett Serope, M. .. 

S. Second Edition, revised and enlarged. Witha Map 

\reaus of the Giobe, and other lllustrations, Svo 
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principal Cities and Towns in the United State &. 
| 


The GROVER & BAKER S. M. CO. manufacture, in equal variety and | 
at the same prices, both the Grover & Baker Stitch and Shuttle-Stitch | 
Machines, and allow customers to try both and take which they prefer, 
with the privilege of exchanging. 


GROVER & BAKER’S 
| CELEBRATED SEWING MACHINES 


RECEIVED THE FIRST PREMIUMS 
OvER tle OTHER MACHINES IN COMPETITION 











At the following Fairs, and at! every State and County Fair where they have been 
ring the past two years 
me »w York State Agricultural Sox , he Id at Albany, New York, 1859. 
Seaboard Agricultural Fair, Norfolk, Virginia, ,—s 
ea County Fair, 6 Rochester, New York, 1860 
Missouri State Fair, = St. Louis, " 
Tennessee State Fair, " Nashville, 
Ohio State Fair, Cleveland, . ss 
Kentucky State Fair, " Bowling Green, 
| California State Fair, Sacramento, .. 
Agricultural Fair, Lexington, Ke ntuc ky, 
North Carolina Fair, Charlotte, .. 
Marengo County Fair, Demopolis, Alabama, 
Mechanics’ Institute Fair, San Francisco, Cal 
| Bay District Fair, “ $6 
| San Joaquin County Fair, Stockton, Cal.,.... 
| Sonoma County Fair, , Petaluma, 
| Horticultural and Agricultural Fair of West Alabama, . 
Jefferson City (Missouri) Fair,............... 
| San José (California) Fair,....... a 
Agricultural Fair, Frederick County, Virginia, 
| Marysville (California) District Fair, a 
Agricultural Fair, Franklin County, Pennsylvania, “4 
Illinois State Fair, he ‘Id at Chicago, 1861] 
Ohio Fair, Dayton, ‘ 
North Agricultural Society, Weare, New H ampshire 
Michigan State Fair, Detroit, : ; 1862 | 
Mechanics’ Association Fair, i) a ss | 
Tue Work pong on THE Grover & Baker MACHINE re wcsined the Highest Pre | 
miums at every Fair and Exhibition where Sewing Machine work was entered for 


competition, among 
New York State 
Mechanics’ 
Marengo County Fair, 


which were the following : 
Agricultural Society, 
Association Fair, 


held at Albany. 
‘ Utica. 
Demopolis, Ala 


“ 


Agricultural Fair, Frederick Co 
Sonoma County (California) Fair 
Marysville (California) District Fair. 


, Va 
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Brilliant New Works in Fiction 


FROM THE PRESS OF 


TICKNOR & FIELDS, BOSTON. 


—_——e»— 


Edwin Brothertoft, Py Theodore Winthrop. 1 volume. Price $1.00. 
The third and last novel of the famous young hero who fell at Great Bethel. 
It was esteemed by the author his most finished work. 


John Brent, By Theodore Winthrop. This stirring Novel has run 
rapidly through ten editions. Price $1.00 
‘A nobler book has not appeared in America.’’"—N. Y. Illustrated News 


‘* Every page is absorbingly interesting.’’—Commercial Advertiser. 


Cecil Dreeme, By Theodore Winthrop. Compared with the best Nov- 
, 


‘Ils of Hawthorne and Balzac. The completest success of the year in fiction. 
Fourteenth edition. Price $1.00 


‘* There is a singular fascination about this book.’’— Boston Courier. 


‘The most original and spirited American story of a long time.’’—Philadel- 
plia Bulletin 


Agnes of Sorrento, By Harrict Beecher Stowe, Author of ‘‘ Uncle 
n’s Cabin rhis most charming Italian Novel displays the power of the 
tuthor of ** Uncle Tom's Cabin”’ in a new field of romance: Price $1.25. 
This Novel reads like a Sicilian prose poem of the olden time, with this dif- 
ference, that the story breathes and lives with the freshness and vigor of ou 
own active period.’’—N. Y. Times 


_—_—_—_—_— 


The Pearl of Orr’s Island. By Harrict Beecher Stowe, Author of 


Uncle Tom's Cabin.”” The best of the late New England Novels. Price 
#1.25 

‘The characters constitute singularly distinct and spirited creations, fresh, 
living, and new additions to the gallery of romance.’’—Jndependent 

‘The scenery, toils, and adventures of the wild coast are graphically por- 


trayed.’’"—N. Y. Times 


Ravenshoe, By Henry Kingsley, Author of ‘‘Geoffry Hamlyn.’”” A 
fresh, manly, vigorous, and stirring Novel of English Society. An excellent 
critic says : 

‘*Mr. Henry Kingsley is to be welcomed among the masters of modern fic- 
tion. * Ravenshoe’ gives him place with Thackeray, Charles Kingsley, Dickens, 
and Mrs. Stowe. The book is one of great power.’’ 


TICKNOR & FIELDS, Publishers, 


No. 1385 Washington St., Boston. 
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FREEMAN, CAREY & CO., 


ONE PRICE 


wonton 


Cor. Congress and Water Streets, 






BOSTON, MASS.. 


Keep constantly on hand the greatest variety of Goods for men’s 
wear, consisting of the celebrated manufactures of 


FRENCH, ENGLISH AND AMERICAN GOODS, 


n Tricot, Melton, and Fancy Coating and Pantaloonery, all of 
wal ch they manufacture to order in the best style and at very 


low price 


ONE PRICE ONLY. 


Also, the large st assortment of fine 


Ready-Made Clothing. 


FREEMAN, CAREY & CO.., | 
ONE PRICE CLOTHING HOUSE, | 


Cor. Congress and Water Sts. | | 
' | 
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iI. M. SINCER & CO.’S 


LETTER “A” 


Family Sewing Hachine. 


~~ 


—Oor— 


Singer & Co.’s Letter “A” Family Sewing Machine, with 
all the recent improvements, is the best and cheapest,and most beautiful of all Sewing 
Machines. This Machine will sew anything—from the running of a tuck in 


Tarletan, to the making of an Overcoat. It can 


FELL, HEM, BIND, GATHER, TUCK, QUILT, 


ind has capacity for a great variety of ornamental work. 


The Lerrer ‘‘ A’’ Famity Sewina Macurye may be adjusted for sewing heavy 

or light textures, anything from pilot or beaver cloth, down to the softest gauze 
ssamer tissue, with ease and rapidity 

The Letter ‘*A’’ Family Sewing Machine is so simple in structure, that a 
child can learn to use it, and, having no liability to get out of order, is ever ready 
lo US WOTK 

Like our well-known Manufacturing Machines (the prices of which we have 
greatly reduced, so as to keep spurious imitations of them out of the market), 
the Letter ‘‘A’’ or Family Machine makes the interlocked stitch. Indeed, it 
embodies some of the most essential elements of the Manufacturing Machines, com- 
Inning all the elegance of outline and finish of any Machine which has yet been presented to 
the public lhe Family Sewing Machine constitutes our greatest success in Sew- 
ing Machine inventions and enterprises. This, our Letter *‘ A’’ Family Sewing 
Machine, is destined to find its way into eve ry household, to the exclusion of 
the numerous toys and nuisances, in the shape of worthless Sewing Machines, 
which have been palmed off on the public. 

\ bad Sewing Machine is worse than useless— it's in the way 

Every one, who has Sewing Machines to sell, claims that his is the best It 
is the business of the buyer to find out the best, and not to purchase on mere 
hearsay or laudation. It is the business of the buyer to see that the Machine 
about to be purchased will do all that is claimed for it-—to see that it is easy to 
learn to use it—that it can be easily adjusted for all kinds of work—that it has 
durability, and that it can be used without liability to get out of order 

Singer & Co.’s Letter ‘‘ A’’ Family Machine is ready for each and all of these 
tests 

On examining the merits of different kinds of Machines, the first and most 
important duty is, to weigh and consider the capacity of each 

There is no Machine in the market which can do so m iny kinds of work as 
the Letter ‘‘A’’ Machine. Let it be tested with the finest thread (say No. 200 
spool cotton), and let it be tested with the coarsest thread (say No. 16 spool cot- 
ton), and let it be tested with all intermediate kinds of cotton thread, and also with 
both fine and coarse flax-thread, on light, medium, and hes vy fabrics, and then 
apply the same tests to other Machines, and the respective capacity of each for 
a great range of work will soon be discovered 

While, as a general thing, the Sewing Machine people are candid enough to 
acknowledge that our Machines are unequaled for manufacturing purposes, they 


are almost sure to assert, in the same breath, that Singer's Letter ‘* A,"’ o7 


Family Machines, are not as good as theirs! This is a mere trick of the trade, and 
we confidently invite those interested in the subject to examine for themselves 
and see what our Letter ‘‘A’’ Family Machines, with all the r 
ments, are capable of doing 


ent improve- 
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A Family Sewing Machine cannot be justly called such unless it will do aut 
KINDs of Family Sewing. It ought to be able to sew, neatly and well, all k 
of clothes for boys and girls and grown persons. If the saving of labor be of 
any value, or that it is desirable to prevent the fairer portion of our race from 
wearing out the thread of life in weary hand-sewing, no family can afford to be 
without a good Sewing Machine. The lady who lives amid the costly luxuries 
of city life would do well to purchase a good Machine for her seamstress. hh 
deed, the Family Sewing Machine is itself a seamstress—one whic in 
closeted in a cabinet case at pleasure—one which is never in the way, and never 
out of it 

To the poor work-woman, who has to sew for her daily bread, the Family 
Sewing Machine will prove a treasure. No Vestmaker or Dressmaker can do 
without it 

To the Farmer who wants to clothe his sons and daughters, and ‘‘ men servants | 
and maid servants,’’ economically, it will prove indispensable. ‘There are no | 
persons more in want of Family Sewing Machines than the farmers of America 
Next in importance to feeding a family, comes the clothing of a family rhis | 
is true of a whole nation as well as of a single family. A nation is a big family 
rhe Farmer uses labor-saving machines to cultivate and harvest his crops. Jf he 
does this to get bread, why not use the best labor-saving Sewing Machine to 
clothe his family.’ There is as much economy in one case as the other, and if 
the farmer has a big family, too 


CABINET CASES. 


The Letter‘ A’’ Family Machine may be had aAgreat variety Cal t 
it we would ask special attention to the design and structur ft FULDING 
CASE, which is now b ming so popular The linary ca sam vl 
ri e ise wed t the Folding Ca i 1 mplies it ca € 
“ ‘ makes a t ry t 
i} 
T conv f this arrangement ¥ great,a ‘ ! 
tl < A ) ha c ! tt *BSILV r 4 4 t s i i \ UN g 
4 n 
Without a ca 4 tl t fron t,a 
en; but with a t z ry 4 
Mac materia r y I t r I 
t things } - ‘ i t ! > t " " 
when it iS in us t “ ~ » Vvho i tat t 
h i “ 
i i J ‘ i = i 
£ t | 4 ( t i kK 
i ‘ { \ 
4 4 
az |) Bra i (sag siK 
' Thr = t a it £ 
r 4 
W a actu wn N les w wa h 
y ot We know at t h i 
. a fort L Ther : i 
r y rend king of P h l 
S may rest assur it a , ‘ r 
i ll | hases. th y " k ~ 
ga ( ts w | s t i t “ 
ald s¢, KnOW oil ( i 
l ’ 0 LW New York 4 
4 t ire want i cit t | s 
\g i i - \ | 
t ¥ {p “ 
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I, M. SINGER & CO., 


158s BROADWAY, New York. 
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BANKER & CARPENTER, 
PP>-AIN DSS & YVARNIISILESS, 
Store, LOT State S Factory, 77 Clinton St. 
BOSTON. ike were 
Proprietors of WOODWARD’S BOXED CAN, 
nted t. 1°62. 1 transporting liquid in safety to any part of the world 


























| - STATEN ISLAND 
FANCY DYRING 
| ESTABLISHMENT, 

Offices, Nos. 5 & 7 John Street, New York, 


(TWO DOORS FROM BROADWAY 


And 47 North bra Street, hireowen 


Continue their well known business of Dy . Refinishing, & 
They devi po cial attention to the 


DYEINC OF DRESS COoOOoDS, 


of every description, in the pi rin garments. 


Broadcloths, Merinoes., 


Muslin de Laines, Paramattas, 
Silks, Velvets, Bonnet Ribbons, 
Trimmings, Fringes, 
DYED SUCCESSFULLY. 
All kinds of Ladies’ ¢ 


rarments dyed 
Silk, Velvet, and oth 


er rarments 


in a superior manne! 

cleansed, either made up ol 
ripped apart. Gentlemen’s garments, Coats, Pants, &e., dyed 
or cleansed, 


pay Goods received and returned by Express Only 
Office in New York. No office in the City of Brooklyn 


BARRETT NEPHEWS & CO,, 


5 & 7 John Street, New Vork, 
Two Doors from Bri 


roadway 
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“THE LIVING HISTORY.” 
THE REBELLION RECORD. 
Edited by FRANK MOORE. 


With 35 Vortraits on Steel, and numerous Maps and l’lans. Three Volumes complete 









Royal 8vo, Cloth extra $11 25 
; Sheep extra - 12 00 
Half calf, antique 15 00 
Half morocco, extra - 15 00 
s%— 1 s ¥ acknowledged universally to be the only Standard and authentic publication 
‘ t i th uments of the slightest value from every source, and from every 
v,N h and Soutl valand rebel. It must remain a PERMANENT work of referenc 
rea sine with the lay of time, and who ly ind pensable to ery intelligent man 
“ would possess all the facts and tails of this great contest for freedom and the life of the 


The New Gallery of Wational Portraits and Biographies, 


IN OCTOBER IN A SUPERB QUARTO VOLUME 
Elegantly printed, on Superfine Toned Paper, with 40 Fine Portraits on Steel 
THE 
BOOK OF HEROES AND MARTYRS 
| 
AND } 
NOTABLE MEN OF THE TIME. 
Edited by PRANK MOORE. 
¢ I Biographies a ea written, and comprise authentic and interesting facts | 
this work © ll be worthy of the nation, and in every way acreditable and | 
; pee cs t R Sf 00 
Turkey M ant 10 00 
I key Mor ri i 10 00 
ITHE PULPIT RECORD: 
t South on the present Crisis 


Svo. SL5OO. 


New and Important Work on Warming and Ventilating. 
NOW READY 
W Iijustrations | 


WARMING AND ‘VENTILATING 
Public and Private Buildings, Railroad Cars, ete. 


EXEMPLIFYING THE EXHAUSTION PRINCIPLE, 
By I HENRY RUTTAN (of t ( lion = Parliament) 


“W ht. ands sts important in 
worthy tt H rsa Whers of property 


fRoyal Svo, Cloth, 853.50. 


I 


FINANCIAL HISTORY OF ENCLAND. 


Francis’ History of the Bank of England: 
WITH NOTES AND ADDITIONS BY J. SMITH HOMANS, Ese 


“vo. 33. 


New York, G. P. PUTNAM, 532 Broadway. 
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THE OLDEST AND BEST. 


DAWSON, WARREN & HYDE’S 


*Tip-Top” 





AAIAT SATIN 


SASS ASSER SCRA YHA SRN. 


SAAT ae 


ee EE SOAS aX 
~ 


Barrel, Ledger, Ne-plus-ultra and 303 


GGLG PONS 


ou 


Za 


And every improved style of 


! GOLD AND dpepieed 


Ivory, Ebony, —— 


AND 
RUBBER HOLDERS, ETC. 
bes? POINTS UNEQUALED AND GUARANTEED. 
For sale by the Trade throughout the country. 
D. T. WARREN & CO,, 
Successors to Dawson, Warren & Hyde, 
4 Maiden Lane, New York. 


NEW ENGLAND PEN WORKS,) (JEWELRY FACTORY, 
Haydenville, Mass. J j New York 
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THE 
GEN, PROT, EPISC, S, S. UNION 
AND CHURCH BOOK SOCIETY, 
E. M. DUNCAN, AGENT, 762 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


PUBLISHES 
Pri 
The S. 8S. and Parish Library, containing over 500 vols SS $120 00 
The Juvenile Library, 32mo, containing over 50 vols ; ; 5 00 
The Children’s Magazine, Monthly, Four Copies to one address, pr. annum 1 00 
do do do, One Copy, per annum,.. ob 
The Children’s Guest, Monthly, Fight copies to one address, pr. annum, 1 00 
do do do One Copy, per annum ; 25 
The Children’s Guest, Semi-Monthly, Four Copies to one address, pr 
annum, . : wee Ra a 1 00 
do do do One Copy, per annum, 50 
ALSO 
CARDS, TRACTS, BOOKS OF FAMILY AND PRIVATE DEVOTION, 
AND 


Sunday School Requisites. 


The Society has now in Press, 
AND WILDL Bk PUBLISHED OCTOBER Ist: 


The Infant Catechism. In Rhyme, by Mrs. Bradley. Profusely illustrated 


$8 paves. Royal 82mo.  Pric mer - aee 
rhe same in fancy colored paper, red, blue, pink, &c., dacs is 8° 
rhe same in fancy colored ink, : eae: 


ALSO WILL BE READY AT THE SAME DATE: 
Dick Wortley; or, Choosing a Profession, Ly Mrs. Jenny Marsh Parker 


147 pages. l6mo. Fancy Muslin,... 35 cts 
rhe same, IXmo. Library Binding,. 30 


ALSO, 


The Life of Bishop Wilson of Calentta. By the Rey. John N. Norton, D.D. 


334 pages. 1l6mo. Fancy Muslin, 60 cts 
ALSO, 
Kenneth and Hagh, Py Cousin Kate (Catherine D. Bell 419 pages 
limo. Fancy Muslin, aceon woe 
The same in Library Binding, . + : ake ee 
<< -e 
NEW BOOKS. 
aper. Mor. M } Paper. Mor. Mus 
} ick Ship, and other stories 40 0 Shepherd of Bethichem. By A. I 
s f the Black S pat oO. | vs 15 
irately, in Hlustrated Pay | Grain in the Husk Ww 15 
as { “ |} Mamma’s Little Friend 10 : 
I Black Shiy 10 I Kel I A. L. O. | 25 25 
Tt ned Tem] . ) | 32M IU VENILE 
Jew of the Order f ul ly’s Tickets vy Mrs. Sanford 3 10 1 
h w 06 t, the Little Cousin fr 10 13 
( i! Chim ¢ R al Instr 
\ — | \ 
Life of @ Fern.......0.. «2+. 06 | ship rice 5 ct 
Address Orders and Remittances to 


E. M. DUNCAN, Accent. 


762 Broadway, New Work. 
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CARD ENGRAVING. 


The undersigned, having had eighteen years practical expe- 





CARD ENCRAVINC, 


Desires to call the attention of the Ladies and Gentlemen of this 


City, and strangers sojourning, to this most important fact, viz.; 


THAT A JUST EQUIVALENT FOR THETR MONEY 
Can only be had at the hands of those who do the work, and that 
none but 


PRACTICAL ARTISTS 


Can do justice to their wants, for the sunple reason that others 


cannot comprehend 
THLtEI Rk TASTE, 
Having no knowledge of the Art, and scarcely any other desire 


than to get their money. 


Amongst his patrons will be found Ladies and Gentlemen of 


the highest order of culture and taste in this « ity. 


PARIS AND LONDON STYLES 


Engraved from specim ns submitte d for choice, and full satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. 

N.B. A fine assortment of Nore Parers and Exve vores to match 
also on hand, and stamped to order without charge. 

A new style of Frenca Vetver Paper, made expressly for easy, 
eraceful writing, has recently been received. Though without 
gloss, the pen runs on it as on the finest parchment. It will 
prove particularly acceptable to the ladies, who will always find 
a large variety of other ‘articles, useful and orname ntal, at my 
store. 
sa Stamping in colors executed in the best manner. 

JAMES MCLEES, 
PRACTICAL CARD ENGRAVER, 
695 BROADWAY, near Fourth St. 
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READY ROOFIN G. 





Roofing Ready to be nailed down. 
Roofing costing but half as much as 
Ti 
In. 


Roofing twice as durable as Tin. 


| Rooting that requires no Paint. 


toofing adapted to steep or flat roofs. 
Roofing not affected by Heat or Cold. 
Roofing that requires no soldering. 

The above Roofing is called “*“ READY ROOFING,” and 


| is made of very thick cloth, saturated with Gutta Percha 


Composition. It is precisely what is claimed for it above. 


| Send for a cireular and sample, which we forward by mail, 


free. 


PRESERVE YOUR ROOFS. 
If your Tin Roof leaks, 
If it has smal! holes in it, 
If it needs repainting, our 
Liquid Gutta Percha Cement will effectually close up all the 
smaller. rust holes, and form a heavy elastic body over the 
whole surface, that will prevent rust, and last many years 
longer than ordinary paint, and costs but half as much.— 


| Send for a circular. 


It your Shingle Roof leaks— 
If your Gutters leak— 
If the joints around your Chimney leak— 
If your Slate Roof leaks— 

Our COMPOUND GUTTA PERCHA CEMENT will com- 
pletely fill up all crevices in Shingles, cover over the broken 
joints in the tin and slate, form a permanent coating around 
chimney, sky-light, &e. It is super excellent for preserving 
wood in railroad structures, &c., exposed to moisture and 
decay.—Circulars sent free by mail. 


Address, READY ROOFING CO., 


No. 73 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 
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A PAPER FOR YOUR FAMILY. 


=e 


THE 


FOR THE 
CULTIVATION OF THE MEMORABLE, 
The Progressive, and the Beautiful ! 


YMORRIS & WILLIS, 
EDITORS. 
PUBLISHED WEEKLY 

IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK, AT 


TWO DOLLARS A YEAR IN ADVANCE. 


“We should do our utmost to encourage the Beautiful, for the Useful encourages itself.” 


“The best paper in the country.” —~Evening Star. . 


“Rather get in coal, than go without it.”’- Vornir J Post. 


THE HOME JOURNAL is sent by mail to all parts of the 
United States, and to the British Provinces, done up in strong 
wrappers, with the utmost punctuality and dispatch. 


Any Postmaster, or other person, who will send us ten 


dollars for six new subscribers, shall receive a copy gratis. 
Subscriptions, orders, remittances, and all other communica- 
tions, to be addressed (post paid) to the editors. 
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DRAFTS © 
PAYABLE IN ALL PARTS OF IRELAND, 


Passage to ov from Hreland. 


Mr. DONAHOE takes great pleasure in stating that 
he has perfected his arrangements, so that he can furnish 


passage certificates to and from Ireland, in the 


BEST STEAMERS 


AND 
SAILING PACKETS, 


Sailing every week, at the very lowest rates. His Drafts 


are drawn upon the 


Provincial Bank of Ireland, 


Payable at all its branches in every principal town in 
Ireland, free of discount. 

From his long connection with the Irish people in 
America, Mr. DonNAnOE expects his countrymen will give 


him a fair share of patronage. 


Address 


PATRICK DONAHOKE, 


THE PILOT OFFICE, 
| 
Boston, Mass, 
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PROSPECTUS OF 


THE BOSTON POST, 
THE PRESS AND POST, 
PHS BOSTON STATESMAN 

AND WEEKLY POST, | 


FOR 1862. 





DAILY POST, - - - - - - - , wz ‘ 
PRESS AND POST, Semi-weekly (Movpay Aayp Tuvrspay 4.00. 
STATESMAN AND WEEKLY POST (Firnay - = 2.00. 


CLUB RATES, CASH IN ADVANCE. 
DAILY—Five Copies to one address, one year, - = $30.00. } 
SEMI-WEEKLY— Five Copies to one address, one year, 15.00. 
WEEKLY—Five Copies to one address, ome year, = 7.50. 





are edit lL by CHaRLes G. Gt ‘Ee, Ricuarp FrormmnGHam, and NaAtTHantei 
G va large corps \ tant Editors, Reporter ind Correspondents ; and 
I rT expense is Spa t their m Valua ! vy have been published 
early thirty years, and have arange of sub ption exceeded in extenta weregate by n0 paper 
in New England. | 
The « imns of the above-mentioned publications are fi with a great variery of usefu | 
1 entertaining matt Pheir mest wid foreig ndenet reports of 
tures ; marin partment you tary article and weekly tina al review literary 
notices poetic contr tions a u uy ar ull carefully prepare wid pre ted 
Great attention is devoted to the prompt gath f News. Th ws of leading m« u 
an to the country by Speech Corre rded ny letail whet 
warranted by their importan m hensive Summary if ¢ ied more agreeable t ir 
readers The events of the grea Wa w ra are caref corded by Correspond 
Telegraph, or Newspaper Extracts, and receive Editorial Comment and Elucidation as the 
movements are developed No elfort will be spared to pla before r readers reliable intell 
} ge of all military operations 
THE ADVERTISING COLUMNS 
| f three pul ations embrace an alr t entir psis of t t nes f New Fngland 
) that department of t paper i ( A ta la< t impression of the char 
f trade, its fa ties and its operat while t ina al edit nN in accurate View 
g the ¢ n r il world 
' 
THE PRESS AND POST 
| Is made from the Da tents, and y Monday and Thur morning. It is 
ariy a ‘ I ea i t ‘ l 
yea Tl il w ! y i r with 
} acareful synopsis o w ul t wil it udapted t wswer the 
| wants of country merclia r reador t of »( { five or mor paid mivancer 
a reduction of tw r cent. w I 
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The Boston Statesman and Weekly Post 


Forms a racy and complete record of the times, and contains news of every description 
fact, a brief and comprehensive history of passing events; foreign news in detail, domestic 
formation, agricultural items, commercial and monetary articles, statements of trade, of the 


weather, of crops, et accounts of meetings, political records, poetry, pleasant reading matter, 
humorous iter epigram ut 
A COMPLETE FAMILY NEWSPAPER, 

A vehicle for every species of useful and entertair informatic among which will be found, in 
each issue, A SELECTED STORY The aietemenaen 3 pr nted on the LARGEST SIZED paper and on new 
indi beautiful type It has a very large circulation, and its rapidly increasing list is the best 

nee ts} arity It is supplied at the rate of Two poLiaks a year for single subserip 
tions (CLUBS takin fir or more Copres th One pacnage, Wil l suppl ed at ONE DOLLAR AND A 





HALF A YEAR, PER Oory 


THLE COMMERCIAL DEPARTMENT 


s a large expenditur contains varied and accurate reports as to all branches of trade 
to that of no paper published in New Englanc 
ce IJ 
STAND BY THE FLAG! 
We mean t stand by the Flag’’ in this great crisis—to uphold the Government and 
( titution of the Unrrep States and sustain the Administration in asserting its authority to 
Ret ion To this eud we believe the present war a sad necessity, and we hold it to be 





‘ncouragement to our 


first duty to furnish, by all the means in our m wer, an unwaveri 
rive « ‘ ) those in power—to welcome and praise , 


troops now in the fi 





cardiess of party y officers rever they appear, and to banish all partisan 
ng until the great calamity shall have passed. The Post took this mer tion from the com 
cement. It will always hold it, proud to * stand by the Flag,’’ and anxiously hoping to se« 
Av ce more, in pristine splendor, over the old brotherhood of States which have made 
Amenica the beacon light of Progress, Liberty and Freedom 


BEALS, GREENE & CoO. 


f#7° The Post can be obtained in New York of C. H. Kimball, at the Fifth 
Avenue Hotel, Astor House, Lafarge and St. Nicholas Hotels, and at other 
Bookstores and News De pots 

Qe?" Frederic Algar, 11 Clements Lane, Lombard Street, London, is Agent 
for the Boston Post, and will receive advertisements and subscriptions for 
the same 


Q87° George Street, 50 Cornhill, (E. C.) London, is Agent for the Boston 
Post, and will receive and forward advertisements and subscriptions. 


As the above papers are printed on one of Hoe 
& Cow’s Fast Presses, we are enabled to delay their 
publication until the last moment. 


BOOK AND SOV PRINTING. 
7° In connection with this establishment is a large BOOK AND JOB 
PRINTING OFFICE, where every description of Printing is executed with 
neatnesgs and dispatch. 
q@7° Particular attention paid to all kinds of mercantile printing. 
(#7 THE CIRCULATION OF THE BOSTON POST IS NOT SURPASSED 
IN EXTENT BY ANY COMMERCIAL PAPER IN THE UNITED STATES. 


BEALS, GREENE & €0., Proprietors, 
OFFICE, Nos. 40 and 42 Congress Street, Boston. 
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TO THE NERVOUS AND DEBILITATED. 


er 


LAURLIE'S LIFE PILES, 


THE GREAT CHINESE REMEDY, 


DISCOVERED BY 


| Dr. ADAM LAURIE, 





Member of the Royal College of 3 s, England Licentiate of Apothecaries’ | 
Graduate of the Ecole de Medecine aris, & For many years attached to the French a 
| I k-mbas at Hong Kong 
| | 
| | > oe 
} 
This extraordinary remedy, which has for some time past been most suc¢ 
| fully introduced in Europe, is now, for the first time, offered to the American 
| | public 
It was discovered by Dr. Laurie, during his residence in China, where it has 
been prescribed for many centuries, by celebrated physicians of that country, as 
an antidote to the effects of strong teas, eating of opium, & 
| | rhese Pills are composed from the concentrated essence of a rare and beau 
| tiful plant, indigenous to the tea-growing districts of the Celestial Em, 
| Their operation on the nervous system, whether resulting from sedentary occu 


pation, indulgence in strong drinks, residence in warm climates, domestic griefs 
excessive use of tobacco or other opiates, is truly miraculous. They are also a 
sovereign remedy, in both sexes, for Neuraiaia, Tic DovLtourrux, Sr. Virus 
Dance, Lancuor, Lassitupe, Derression or Spirits, Nervous Hrapacue, Iupo- 
rency, Inaivapitity, Fear, Excirement, Distaste anp INCAPACITY FoR Busines 
Gippiness or THE Heap, and PaLprirations oF THE Heart, most of which diseases 
owe their origin to a derangement of the nervous system or digestive organs | 


rhey take no effect as a cathartic, but act specifically on the blood and nerv 
ous centres, and are guaranteed to be so perfectly harmless to the system that 
the most delicate lady or tender child may take them with entire safety, whilst 
| | their action is almost instantaneous in renovating the impaired powers of lif 
| and giving renewed vigor to the most shattered constitution. Their surprising 
| efficacy has been manifested to thousands of sutferers, both male and female, 
whose lives had previously been a burthen to themselves and their families 








RE ST 


If a single Pill be occasionally taken after the principal meal of the day, 
there can be no danger of suffering from indigestion, and many a would-b 
|} *gourmand,’’ who has hitherto been only a looker-on at the dinner-table, may 
|} now indulge his reasonable appetite with impunity 


For transmission by mail, as also for carrying in the pocket, they are done 
| | up in small Chinese cartons, of card-case shape, and sold at One Dollar per Box, 
' | each box containing Forty Pills, or two and a half boxes in one for Two Dollars 

| Sent post free, by mail, to any address, on the receipt of a one or two dollar 
| bill of any good bank, or can be obtained personally at the office, 512 Broad- 


} 


| way, opposite St. Nicholas Hotel, New York, from 


GEO. BULPIN, 


General Agent for the United States. 


| 
I | 
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HEAD QUARTERS 


FOR ALL WHOLESALE DEALERS IN 


Any one wishing to see samples, I will send, together with 
my Wholesale Circular, on the receipt of $1, 


4 IZandsome Coral Sct, or Jct Set, 
Or Cluster Set, or Garnet Wire Set, 
Or a Nice Oval Engraved Bracelet, 
Or Ladies’ Guard Chain, or Chatelaine Chain, 
Or Chatelaine Pin, or Enameled Revolving Pin, 
Or California Diamond Ring, or Ruby Ring, 
Or Double Heart Ring, 


Or Gents’ Seal Ring, or Gold Plated Vest Chain, 
Or a Set of Enamcled Studs & Buttons, or Onyx Buttons, 
Or a Neat Gold Masonic Pin or Ring, 
Or Masonic Fob Key, 
Or Fine Engraved Snap Locket, 
Or Neck Chain, or Ladies’ or Gents’ 
Gold Sleeve Buttons, 
Or a pair New Style Soltaire Buttons, &c., &c. 


C. P. GIRTON, 


MANUFACTURING JEWELER, 
208 BROADWAY. 


P. S.—Any one, wishing to order anything more expensive, 


can rely upon having their orders faithfully attended to. 


i a . — 
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OPPOSITE THE TREMONT HOUSE. 
STORES 
72 & 74 Tremont Street, Boston, 
And 463 Sixth Avenue, corner 28th Street, New York. 


CUSHMAN & BROOKS | 


| 
Have decided to make a full and regular 


| CLEANING-OUT SALE OF THEIR ENTIRE STOCK! 
Cotton Hosiery, Lisle Thread Hosiery, Semmer Under Clething, Mohair Mitts, 
Lisle Thread Gloves. Also, the entire stock of Lace Goods, White Goods, Linen 
Goods, Haberdashery, Hoop Skirts, Corsets, Ribbons, Sun Umbrellas, and all 


MILLINERY GOODS, LACE POINTS AND MANTILLAS. 





| WS INTEND THIS A® THE 
Great Closing Sale of the Season, 
| TO MAKE ROOM FOR FALL GOODS. 


FURNITURE AND UPHOLSTERY GOODS. 


GEO. W. WARE & CO, 
12 Cornhill, and 25 Washington Street, 
| BOSTON, 


| (ONE OF THE OLDEST STANDS IN THE CITY, 


Manufacturers and Dealers in 


| Funiture & alpholster Goods 


| 
| Drapery Curtains, Window Shades, Feather Beds, Mattresses, Looking-Glasses, 
| 





Looking-Glass Plates and Frames, and Picture Frames. 


| RICH DRAWING-ROOM, PARLOR, LIBRARY, DINING, AND 
CHAMBER SUITS, 


of Rosewood, Mahogany, Walnut, Oak, Chestnut, and Painted in every variety of | 





style to suit the purchaser. 
| 

| e have on hand a large stock of ee oe Is of gool style and thorough 
aidan manship, and offer them at a great. re <n tion from former rates We are | 
| also constantly manufacturing and adding to our stock, and are prepared to 
furnish, in the best style, Dwelling Houses, Churches, Ships, and Steamers 

| : ; 

| 


WILLIAM HUCHES & SON, | 
DISTILLERS AND RECTIFIERS, | 


Importers and Dealers in all kinds of 


Foreign and Domestic Liquors, Wines, Cordials and Syrups, 


319 & 321 SEVENTH AVENUE, | 
Between SOth & 3lst Streets. NEW WORK, 
' 








| | -—- ——_---—__----- — | 
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GEO. M. TRACY’S 


IMPROVED 
FRENCH YOKE 
| en Pee Pr 44t, 
Heviert Hitting 
No. 95 WILLIAM STREET, 
NEW YORK. 
Fine Shirts made to order at $21.00 per dozen, 


AND A PERFECT FIT WARRANTED. 





Shaker Flannel Shirts and Drawers, Shaker Knit Shirts and 
Drawers, English Merino Shirts and Drawers, Scotch Lamb’s 
Wool Shirts and Drawers, Shaker Half Hose, English and German 


Cotton Half Hose, Silk and Satin Stocks, Neck Ties, Silk Scarfs 


and Cravats. Large assortment of all kinds of Gents’ Furnish- 
ing Goods, for Cash, at very low prices. 





49 Walker Street, New York City. 


NOTICE TO BOOK BUYERS. 
How to get your Books, 


Just find out what Book you want and the price of it; and, if you don’t know 
the price, enclose a 3 cents postage stamp to 
M. Doolady, 49 Walker Street, New York, 

and he will send you a full description of the Book, with the price; and will 
send by Mail, post paid, to any part of the country, any book that you may 
want, at Publisher's prices; or, if $5 worth of books are ordered at one time, he 
will send them by Express, taking off 25 per cent. discount, you to pay the Ex- 
press charges. 

Colleges, Students, Clergymen, and others wishing books will find a ready 
way to get them in 

Addressing 
M. DOOLADY, Agent, 
BOOKSELLER, 
49 Walker Street, 
NEW YORE CITY. 
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SEND FOR A SPECIMEN COPY OF 


THE DOLLAR WEEKLY NEWS. 


It contains a new Novelette entitled 


Ee-nis-kin, 
ps 
THE OCORYSTAL STONE, 
BY WESLEY BRADSHAW, Esgq., 


AUTHOR OF “ THE REI) STONE PIPE,’’ THE HEART OF WINONA,” BRADSHAW’S 
THIRTY-FOUR &., & 


Mr. Brapsuaw, who writes specially for the Weekly News, is fast becoming 
the most popular author of the day, his last production, entitled ‘‘ WASH- 
INGTON’S VISION,”’ having received the highest commendation from 


HON. EDWARD EVERETT, 


and also the press throughout the whole country 

EE-NIS-KIN, we confidently predict, will exceed in power and brilliancy 
any of Mr. Bradshaw's previous efforts, and no one should fail to read it. It is 
published only in THE DOLLAR WEEKLY NEWS, which, besides this beauti- 
ful and thrilling Novelette, contains Choice Morceaux of Literature, Valuable 
Agricultural Items, Telegraphic and General News, Correspondence from the 
Seat of War, Useful Receipts, Weekly Condition of the Money Market, and Gen- 
eral Information for all classes. It is the handsomest and cheapest Weekly 
paper now published. 


SUBSCRIBE AT ONCE! 
SEND IN YOUR CLUBS! 


Six copies to one address, . - . $5.00 

Thirteen - -" - . 10.00 

Twenty sin a6 - - - : . 15.00 

Twenty-five ‘* “ - . - - 20.00 
Address 


J. R. FLANIGEN, 


NEWS BUILDING, 
136 South Third Street, 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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DODWORTH’S MUSIC STORE, 


No. 6 ASTOR PLACE, N. Y. 





PUBLISHER AND DEALER IN 


VORDION & ARBRIGAT BYSIC 
z Of 3 $ g a 
Instruments, and Musical Merchandise. Songs and Compositions 
for the Piano-Forte, by the best Masters; Sacred and Organ 
Music; Dance and Military Music, for the Piano-Forte, 
sent by Mail, Postage Free, Stamps maay be sent 
instead of change. 


Catalogues of Music for BRASS BANDS, QUADRILLE BANDS, small or 
large ORCHESTRAS, sent on application 
PRICE LIST OF INSTRUMENTS OF THE FINEST QUALITY, 
MANUFACTURED BY 


H. B. DODWORTH. 


German Silver 





Improved Rotary Valves. Brass. —e and | Germaa Silver 
rimmings 
No. 1.—Eb Soprano... ; . ove $.5 00 $29 00 $52 09 
No. 2 Bb Alto oT 28 00 o2 00 | 25 00 
No. 3.—Eb Tenor ‘asd chic | 35 60 40 00 | 45 00 
N 4 Bb Tenor ° . 40 00 45 00 } 50 00 
No. 5 taritone . ° eee 45 00 51 00 57 00 
No. 6 b Bass ° See ee oo I 50 00 j 56 00 j 63 00 
‘ 4 valves 60 00 68 00 | 75 00 
No. 7.—Eb Basa : % ceveseres| 6500 | 7500 | 8500 
4 valves 75 00 88 00 } 100 00 
extra large, 3 valves sus 75 00 845 00 } %5 00 
“6 “ 4 7 } 85 00 900 | 11000 
No. 8.—Orcheatra Cornets, with crooks. Top action 28 00 3200 | 35 00 
No. ¥.— ‘ ide action... | 30 00 35 00 =| 40 00 
No. 10.—Eb Soprano—front form—side action—new pattern—with crooks for Il) natural, C, Bb, A 
natural, G.—and extra valve slides, —Brass, $35 ; German Silver Trimmings, $40 ; Ger- 
man Silver, $45 
No. 1] rumpetsa—Brass, $30 ; German Silver Valves and Trimmings, $35 ; German Silver, $40 


N. B. —This Instrument (No. 10) is an exceedingly handy Instrument for Orchestral as well 
as Brass Band Concert. Play ing 


Box for Nos. 8, 9, and 10, from $3 to $5 


A Stock of the leading styles constantly on hand, and Instruments made 
to order within ten days; all warranted to give satisfaction in every r ape ct. 


BR ASS INSTRU IMENTS WITH PISTON VALVES 





Soprano—Eb $10 to = Tenors—Bb........... sé $18 to $25 
Altos—Bb 11 Bariton s—b b omeenenes i . 20 27 
Cornet in box, and seven crooks 14 18 | Bases bor Ab.. ienbene ~— 25 
Tenora—Eb ee 16 22 | Basses—F or cess . deta! ae 40 
DRUMS 

RBass— Tompkins’ make from $25 upwards | Bass—‘‘ Ordinary’’.. ....from $15 upwards 
Side— . 10 ~ide— oeee . * 7 os 

CYMBAIS—“Turkigh,”’ 11 to 15 inch... . 2... .cecccees . ae 915 to $30 


Flutes, Flageolets, Clarionets, Fifes, Tuning Hammers, Forks, &c 
Violin, Violoncello and Guitar Strings. §@%° Musical merchandise in general 
MOUTH-PIECES 


Dodworth's Pattern, broad face, German Silver 





with movable embouchure and 2 separate cups 3 00 
Braas, from $1 50 upwards 


Ordinary Brase Mouth-Pieces oe ccce cece > besee ee -o 
German Silver Mouth Pieces : poe teneaiaall dee eveesse OD 






































| 


| 
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JAMES DISNEY, 


Manufacturer and Importer of 


LADIES’ AND GENT'S 
BIDDING SADVLES, 


FINEHARNESS. 


English Blankets, Whips, Bits, Trunks, Ac. 








The location of the store is the most central and convenient in the whole city, being im i 
ately pposit to the Washington Monument in Union Square Mr. D.’s patrons i e many 
our most distinguished citizens. That va s articles of his manufacture have e ted the a 
miration of connoisseurs he could easily prove The following extract from the Home Journal 
will serve as a specimen of the opinions of our most respectable journals 

“ The veteran hero, General Seott, has lost none of the good t n matters equestrian w bh distinguished } 
ir i A sex of wi as recently 1 I r by Mr. Samus Disney, saddler, ete, of 
k Tnion * . o the General's t sa fine specimen of workmans It is 
eres 1 fae r t, alt gl r wu | has de it pt more t 
Bee The M I in s Ex r Fish , who have had the use of the best that Eur 
I armed Genera arnes e ediately las rw 
w a they might boast of in Parise or London as a spe { America 


JAMES DISNEY, 
GO East l1-ith Street. 
Union Square, two doors Fast of Broadway NEW YORK. 


ADAMS’ EXPRESS COMPANY, 


EXPRESS FORWARDERS, 


East, West, South and Southwest. 


This Company hav facilities, unsurpassed by those of any other Express, for the safe and 
epeedy forwarding of all descriptions of Merchandise, Bank Notes, 5] Bonds, etc., in charg 
of special messengers all passenger Trains and steamships 


Expresses for the East leave the Office, No. 59 Broadway, 
DAILY, as follows: 7 a.m., 8 a.Mm.,11.30a.M., 3.20 p.m., and 8 p.m. For the 
WEST AND SOUTH, 

(INLAND,) 6a. w., 8.30 a. m., 10.30 a.m., 1 Pp.m.,2Pp0.,4 7. 4.,5 RP. Mw, and 

OP. M 


STEAMSHIP EXPRESSES 
For Charleston, S. C.; Savannah, Ga.; Norfolk, Petersburg and Richmond, 
EVERY TUESDAY, THURSDAY AND SATURDAY 
Wagons call for Goods in any part of the city Free of Charge. 
Merchants hanging out Call Cards of Adams’ Express Company may depend 
on our drivers calling 
For information as to rates, time, etc., etc., apply to 
FOHN HOEY, Sup"t, 
ADAMS’ EXPRESS COMPANY, NEW YORK. 
BRANCH OFFICES:—442 Broadway, and Twenty-seventh Street Depot 
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PROSPECTUS 


OF THE 


NATIONAL QUARTERLY REVIEW 


FOR 1862. 





The June number begins the fifth volume. It is now almost superfluous to say that the 
Vulimal’’ is not the organ of any clique or party The well known freedom with which the 
E litor criticises new pub.ications has subjected him to the abuse and threats of a certain class of 
‘ rs and publishers ; but he is notone Jo be intimidated from exposing literary (or, rather, 
terate) imposture andcharlatanism. While it aflords no one more pleasure to do justice to the 
merits of a ¢ od book he will fearlessly continue to strip the tinsel from brass sought to be 
I Lon the pu 
he iberal Suppo wt he has obt ained has enabled him to secure several new contributors—wri 
ters and scholars of the first class. Talent and culture will always be welcome to his pages, and 
' 


} ble.e 








as much as possible ouraged 
While aiming at being liberal and cosmopolitan in spirit, the ‘“‘ National’’ is decidedly Amer 
An walterabiy attached to the Union ; and in favor of maintaining it, in its integrity, at all 
hazards 
\ ibjects of public interest will be discussed in the Re w ; but without interfering with 






any body's creed, whether religious or political. Education in every form will receive prominent 
friendly attention ; and whatever seems calculated to retard, or vitiate it, whether under the 


name of a Text-Book, a Seminary, or a College, will be subjected to fearless, but fair and tem 


pera te t ) pains or expense will be spared to render the Work worthy of 
th acter he leading organs of public opinion, at home and abroad—namely, 
he best of rlerlies 





EXTRACTS FROM NOTICES AND REVIEWS BY LEADING JOURNALS. 
The Natimal varterly comes in for March with a Spring-like freshness and hopefulness 
it ich augurs weil for its management and its support in an hour so trying to the peri 
cal literature of the Union. Its! ading article, “ Vindication of the Celts,’’ is a tribute to an 











cient, manly rac which is not only appropriate, at,a moment when Celtic descendants are 

da ing well of the Republic, but v sluable at any time, as a piece of scholarly historical re 
‘ New York Daily Times 

It is fear and vigorous, sometimes harsh in fault-finding, but hearty in commen ) 

ee W sh the incisive discussions, which are a prominent feature in The Quarterly, of 

sensation novels wid the very dirty accompanying phases of publishers’ and critica’ 


rations, and its energetic exposure of sundry impudent translations of French novels. The criti 

il department is unusually full and careful, especially upon educational books ¢*¢ sc its 

critical estimates of moral and literary merits and demerits are honest, clear, almost always 
trustworthy, often acute and original.—.\. F. Independent 


les of great merit and interest, foremost among which we would 


place a learned and chivalrous ** Viudication of the Celts,’’ a biographical notice of Dr. Arnold, of 
4 powerful protest against the too prevalent mistake, in this country, of over-educat- 
ing females. —Philadelphia I’res 


It contains several artic 
i r 





This list is sufficient to show the great variety, no less than the intellectual interest, of the 
subjects isse andl we | bound to acknowledge that not one of these papers is of a second 
rate order They are all of the style and standard with which we have long been familiar in the 
best Quarterlies of London and Edinburgh. In this respect the National ‘Qu trterly now un 9 1es 


} 

tionab!y stands at the head of the Periodical Literature of America.—Boston Post 

That gentleman (the Editor) is already widely and favorably known through his very able 
contribations to the Westminster Review, the Dublin University Magazine, North American Keview, 
Barnard’s Amerwan Journal of Education, and other similar works His papers on various 
important subjects clearly indicate the possession of a genial! disposition, a generous heart, and 
eulightened and comprehensive views of men and things.—Boston Banner of Light 

America has at last produced a Review (The National Quarterly) which deserves to be ranked 
with the best of our own Quarterlies. * ° * Many of its articlesare written with great 
ability, and are at once attractive, eloquent and instructive.—London Daily News 

Well warrants our declaring it to be the Review par excellence of the country. Its pages are 
marked by accurate and deep research, profound scholarship, and unprejudiced and fearless 
criticism.—Morris & Willis’ Home Journal 

The most anim “oe and vigorous of all our Que ae and will sustain a compar son with the 
best European publications of its class t 





Editor is a man of independent miad, who takes 

his position boidly adi naintains it with sll aa courage, that sometimes seem to border upon 

rashness and hardihood, but this makes his Review worth reading, the public having outgrown 

that system of subserviency which once prevailed, but which is now neither paying nor popular 
~Boston Traveller 
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We have before spoken commendingly of this critical journal, and we fee) well assured that 
its elevated literary character will commend it to public favor. In the present number there is 
scarcely an article which does not possess more than ordinary interest to the generality of 
readers, and we think the wide dissemination of a literary work of so much ability will prove 
of great public advantage.—Baltimore American 


We have seldom seen in any of the great Quarterlies such a variety of ably written papers.— 
Providence Journal 


number of the NV. Q. R. is very readable indeed. The interest of the Reriew is well 
d and well kept up. We hope to see its prosperity (which, we are happy to know, is 
ishing) increasing every day more and more. This is the only manly Keview we know in 
rica.—Buston Pilot. 


An 





No periodical ever published in this country hag elicited more general and earnest approbation 
from the press, of every shade of politics and religion, in every section of the country, than the 
National Quarterly Review.—St. Louis Kepublican 


It is highly creditable to New York, and would not suffer in comparison with any of the Fng 
lish Reviews for learning and intellectual ability, while in its manner it is more sprightly, a 
contains greater variety. than the ponderous periodicals at the other side of the Atlantic \ 
York Herald 


The December number of the National Quarterly Review confines itself to legitimate literary 
criticism Its contents are well written, and the comments in most instances very able, and 
requently displaying learning and talent much above mediocrity —Baliimore American 


This would aocount for the little favor shown by us bitherto to the highest class of periodical 
rature, an the reasoo is so derogatory to us that we hail the success of the ‘* National’? with 
something akin to the pride and pleasure we would feel in the refutation of a disgraceful calum 
by.—Metropolitan Record 





‘* The National Quarterly Review’’ is edited and published by Edward I. Sears, of New York, a 
frequent contributor to the *‘ Westminster Review’’ in times past, and now the successful con 
ductor of this periodical of hisown. The «‘ National’ is in its fourth volume. Having received 
nearly every number, we are prepared to commend it as an able, candid, and conservative—not 
retrogressive—organ. It is bold without being abusive, courte. us without timidity, and the 
great majority of its articles have given evidence of thorou nvestigation, elevated taste, and 
best of all, rigid honesty. —Cincinnati Gazette 











It is altogether a valuable journal, breathing a cosmopolitan spirit, and should receive encour 
agement in this province.—TZoronio Leader 


This array of topics indicates the same excellent judgment as does the treatment, the varied 
scholarshipand famiiiarized learning which have characterized all of the previous issues and 
made the *' National’’ the great popular Quarterly of the world.—New Furker 





The Editor may be excused for observing that, before be had any journal of his own—while 
depending for a livelihood exclusively on his pen—contributing to the best periodicals of Purope 
and America. it was nothing cew for him to sce his articles distinguished from others ; not only 
highly praised, but translated. Asan instance of this, he refers to the attention bestowed on 
his paper on the Sepoy Rebellion in the April (1858) number of the ‘‘ North American Review 
the Paris Récue Contemporaine of July 31, 1858, speaking of it 
tracts 





follows and translating long ex 


C’est un vigourcuz expose des griefs des populations indoues contre leurs oppresseurs, une 
héemente revendication des droits vs plus ¢lementaires et les plus sacrés de Vhumanite crueilement 
et hypocritement foulés aux pieds par le vainqueur ; c’est, en un mot, la justification tres categerijue 


Ve 





«vement des Cypayes - Le reviewer Américaine a en grand soin de s’appuyer a 
chaque page sur des documents anglais. Quand il en vient A parler de la repression de la revolte 
et des flots de sang froidement versee par la soldatesque anglaise tous ses sentiments d’homme 
ely é se soulevent, et ilstigmatise ces exces avec une energie que nous parviendrions difficilement 
a reprodut L’ironie vient par fois se méler A la vehémence et les triomphants bulletins des 
innomerables victoires remportees par les forces brittanniques ne trouvent pas de grace devant 
l'inflexible critique.’’—ARevue Contemporaine. 2e serie, Tome 4e., p. 452 


TERMS.—$3 a year, in advance—single number , $1 


Orders for specimen copies must, in all cases, be accompanied with 75 cents in American 
postage stamps 


EDWARD I. SEARS, 
Editor and Proprietor, Bible House, New York 
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| THE NATIONAL QUARTERLY REVIEW, 


AND ITS CONTRIBUTORS. | | 


— me ee | 

In compliance with the solicitations of many #ubscribers and friends, the Editor subjoins the | 

| 

of such of his contributors as have made no objection to their being known, together with | 

titles of the articles contr ted by each. It will be seen from this list that it makes po dif | 

d ference whence an article comes to the NATIONAL QUARTERLY or what may be the opinions, | 


religious or political, of the writer ; it ia accepted, or rejected, solely according its merits or 


its 


] CONTRIBUTORS, TITLES OF ARTICLES, 
! 
| 


BOCHER, FERDINAND, Paris oes , Abaeope ees Recent French Literature 
j BURTON, E. L., M. D., LL. D., New York cececcecececvcess coves Quackery and the Quacked 
CHEEVER, HENRY |! Boston, Mass.... — «e+ee++-~-Modern Italian Literature | 
i CHALLEN, REV. JAMES, Philadelphia, Pa.,.. , .....-Americapisms, Aurora Leigh- 
DENNISON, PROF HENRY, Glasgow, Scotland,.. goeccceqeces The Works of Charles Dickens 
LOYLE, HON. LAWRENCE, New York . «+++eee. Th@ Canacas, their Position and Dxstiny 
FINOTTI, REV. J. M., Brookline, Mass ” ...-The Jesuits and their Founder 
FISKE, JOHN, Cambridge, Mas . Falacies of Buckle’s Theory of Civilization 
GARRETT, MRS. AUGUSTA BROWNE, Brooklyn, N. Y ... Burial Customs and Obitual Lore | 
Angelology and Demonology, Ancient and Modern | 
GALBRAITH, REV. H. LE POFR, Dublin, Ireland,.... ... ; ws eeeees Mexican Antiquities 
HENDRICKSEN, MISS L. ROTH,. ocescoce Maud, as a Representative Poem 
HENZEL, PROF. KARL B., Philadelphia,. oe ‘ eeese . Wills and Will Making 
HODGSKIN, JAMES B., New York,. , : Du Chaillu’s Explorations and Travels 
f HOLLAND, REV. HENRY I rea _ Our National Defences 
HUDSON, EDWARD D., M. D., New York,..... . Availability, or Politicians vs. Statesmen | 
HUMPHREYS, E. R., LL. D., Boston, Mass.,.....The English Language, The Greek Tragic Drama 
Aristotle, his Life, Labors and Influence, Influence of Comparative Philology 
LIEBER, PROF. MAX G., Louisy Ky : The Poems of Elizabeth Barrett Browr 
McCABE, JAMES B., Baltimore, Md.,. eoeecceeceee cee American Female Novelist 
MILLS, REV. HENRY, LL. I London, England ° ; The Saracenic Civilization in -pain 
McCLENEHAN , JOHN, New York,.... .... A Glance at the Turkish Empire, Hungary, I ast | 
and Present, Berkeley, bis Life and Writings, The Union Not a League, &c 
ME/7ZROCCHI, E. C., M. D., Boston, Mass seihies «++e.--Count de Cavour } 
PHELIS, MRS. ALMIRA LINCOLN, Baltimore, Md .. A Glance at the Fine Arts, England under 
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BOSTON CILRONICLE, 
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MAYNARD & NOYES’ 
BLACK WRITING INE. 


Testimony of Parties who have Used it for more than a Quarter 
ofa Century. 


Reaistry Or Drevs Orrice, } 
Boston, January 10, 1859. 4 


Messrs. Maynarp & Noves—(Centlemen: Iam glad that longer use of your 
Writing Ink enables me to repeat the testimony given in its favor many years 
ago. IL have used it in this office thirty-seven years, and my oldest records are 
as legible and black as when first w.itten. This rare quality for permanence 
renders it invaluable for State and County Records, and all mercantile pur 
poses, where it is important that the writing should remain legible and un- 
changed in color by the lapse of time 


HENRY ALLINE, Register of Deeds 


he following extract from a letter of a well known and long estab 
lished Bookseller in Dover, N. H., is like many others the Proprietors aré 
constantly receiving 


‘After trying various kinds of Ink, most of my customers come back to 
yours. I am tired of the miserable compounds offered every little while 
pretending to be superior to all other inks, and will have nothing further to do 
with them I have used your Ink on my books over 26 years, and my custom 
ers can see how it stands against time Entries made in 1832 are as fresh as 
those made during this year.’ 


Dower, N. I1., Oct. 26, 1858 E. J. LANE 


Maynard & Noyes’ Copying Ink. 


rhis Ink yields a copy as distinct and perfect as the original. 
combines all the properties of our Writing Ink, for whic hj it can be 
} 


ited,- 


rm & Noyes’ Carmine Ink. 


Sart veautiful red or erimsor color, and surp 


md ris i 1 is free from sediment, ae will not mould, 


{ 


! to the air 


aark by exposure 


The above popular oe together with Blue, Red, Indelib! 
Ink, Chemical Writing Fluid, Ink Powder, &c., are for sale 
turers, 

Nos. 51 and 53 WATER STREET, 
oston, Mass., 


AND BY ALL HARDWARE DEALERS AND STATIONERS 

















